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BRITISH PLUTARCH, 


The Lies of 


GEORGE B VN G., : 
Lord Viſcount. TORRINGTON. | 


, 


(A. b. 1663, 0 7330 | ce 


FLIKEORGE BYNG, a eos r 

G officer, was deſceiided from an ancient 

5 family „ He was 
born in the year 166 at the a 

* of fifteen, lie to 252 unter in 9 

royal navy, in the ſervice of Charles II. having had 


the king's warrant given to him, on the recen“ | 


ation of the duke of Vork. 
In 168, upon the invitation of g Kirk 
governor of Tangier, he quitted the —— 


un cadet in the — of that garriſon, till on 
Vor. VI. B A Va 


64. 


2 GEORGE B YN G, 
a vacancy, which quickly happened, the general, 


who was always his warm patron, made him an 
enſign in his on company, and ſoon; after a lieu- 
tenant. K 4 At. $ t be. % ? 

In 1684, af er the demolition of Tangier, the 
earl of Dartmouth, general of the ſea and land forces, 
appointed him lieutenant of the Orfard; from which 
time he kept conſtantly to the ſea- ſervice; but did 
not throw up his commiſſion as a land officer for 
' ſeveral years aſter. 

In the year 1685, he went lieutenant of his ma- 
jeſty's (James II.) ſhip Phoenix'to the Eaſt Indies; 
where engaging and boatding a Ziganian pirate, who 
maintained a deſperate hght, moſt of thoſe who en- 
tered with him were Fr. himſelf dangerouſly 
wounded, and the prize ſinking, he was taken up 
with ſcarce any remains of life. | | 
In the year 1688, being firſt lieutenant to Sir 
John Aſhby, in the fleet commanded by the ear 
of Dartmouth, and fitted out to oppoſe the deſigns 
of the prince of Orange, he was in a particular 
manner entruſted and employed in the intrigues 
then carrying on among the moſt confiderable off- 
cers of the fleet, in favour of that prince; and was 
the perſon commiſſioned by them to carry their ſe- 
cret aſſurances of obedience to his highneſs; to 
whom he was privately introduced at Sherbourn, 
by admiral Ruſſel. At his return to the fleet, the 
earl of Dartmouth ſent him, with captain Aylmer 
and captain Haſtings, to carry. a meſſage of ſub- 
miſſion to the prince at Windſor, Who made him 
captain of the Conſtant Warwick, a fourth rate 
man of w ar. | 
In 1690, he commanded the-Hope, a third rate; 
and was ſecond: to Sir George Rooke, in the en- 
gagement off Beachy-he ae. * 
F230 mn J. nr | 5 
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Lord TORRINGTON. 3 
In the years 1691, and 1692, he was captain 
of the Royal Oak, and ſerved, under admiral, Ruſſel, 
commander in chief of the fleet. Nor were his me- 
rits concealed from that great officer, for he diſtin- 
guiſhed him in a very remarkable manner, by pro- 
moting him to the rank of his firſt captain- 

In 1702, a war breaking out with France, he 
accepted the command of the Naſſau; and was at 
the taking and burning the fleet at Vigo. 

In the year 1703, he was made rear-admiral of 
the red by queen Anne; and ſerved in the Medi- 
terranean fleet, commanded by Sir Cloudeſly Shox el, 
who detached him with a ſquadron: of fave men of 
war to Algiers, where he renewed the peace with 
that government. In his return home, he was in 
great danger of being Joſt in the great ſtorm which 
overtook him in the channel. An Zi l 0 

In 1704, he ſerved; in the grand fleet ſent into 
the Mediterranean, unden the command of Sir 
Cloudeſly Shovel, in; ſearch; of the rench fleet; 
and it was he who -commanded the ſquadron that 
attacked and cannonaded Gibraltar; and, by land- 
ing the ſeamen, whoſe valour was on this occaſion 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed, the place capitulated the 
third day. He was in the battle off Malaga, which 
followed ſoon aften; and, for his behaviour in that 
action, her maʒeſty conferred on him the order of 


* Lanes inn Dns £ 
Towards the latter end of this year, the French 
having twa ſtrong ſquadrons in the Soundings, be- 
ſides great numbers ee reatly | 
annoyed our trade, Sir Geotge Byng failed Alas | 
ter end of January 1705, from Plymouth, with a 
ſquadron of twelve men of wary. and a large fleet of 
merchantmen; and, after ſeeing the latter ſafaly 
out of the channel, he divided his ſquadron to ſuc 
adyantage, that he took 3 their largeſt pri- 
a ; '2 


vateers, ö 
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vateers, in about two months, together with the 
Thetis, a French man of war of forty guns, and 
ſeven merchant ſhips, moſt of them ric y laden 
from the Weſt-Indies. This remarkable ſucceſs 
gave ſuch a blow to the Freneh privateers, that 
they rarely ventured into the channel during the 
_  femainder of the yar. | | 
The ſame year, he was made vice-admiral of 
the blue; and, upon the election of a new parlia- 
ment, was returned one of the burgeſſes for Ply. 
mouth; which place he conſtantly after repreſent- 
_ edinpariiament, till he was created a peer, 
Im the beginning of the year #767, Sir George 
was- ordered with a ſquadron to Alicant, with ne- 
ceſfaries for the in Spain; and” accordingly 
failed on the acth of March: but, on his arrival 
off Cape St. Vincent, be heard the melancholy 
news of the defeat of our army at the battle of Al- 
manta, under the command of che earl of Galway, 
who ſent to the admiral to acquaint hin with the 
diſtreſs he was in; and deſired, that whatever he 
bad brought for the uſe of the army might be car- 
ried — in Cutaſonia; to which place his 
lordſhip intondeu to retreat; and that, if poſſible, 
he would fave the ſick and wounded men at Denia, 
Gandia, and Valencia; where it was intended to 
embark thing that could be gm together. 
This the admiral performed; and having ſent 
the ſick and: wounded to Tortoſa, and being ſoon 
after joined by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, from Liſbon, 
they- proceeded together to the coaſt of Italy, with 
a fleet of forty- three men of war, and fifty tranſports, 
to ſwœond prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy, in 
the ſiege of Toulon; in which Sir George ſei ved 
in the ſecvndpoſt under Sir Cloudeſly, and narrow- 
ly eſcuped ſhipwreck in his return home, when that 
great officer us loſt; for the Royal Anne, in * 


* 
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Sir George carried his flag, was within acſhip's 
length of the rocks an Which Sir Cloudeſſy truck 
yet was providentially ſaved by his own and his 
officers preſence of mind, who, in a minute's time 
ſet the ſhip's topſails, even when one of the rocks 
was under her main obains. +; f 
In the year 2708, he was made admiral of the 
blue, and commanded.” the ſquadron fitted out to 
oppoſe the invaſion intended tobe made in Scotland 
by the pretender, and a French army from Dun- 
kirk, This ſquadron conſiſted of twenty-four men 
of war, with which Sir George, and lord Durfley, 
| kailed from the Downs for the French coaſt, on the 

ayth of February; and, having anchored in Grave- 
lin-pits, Sir George went on n ſmall frigate, 
and ſailed withit: two miles of the Flemiſh road, 
and there learned the number and ſtrength of the 
enemy's ſhips. | | s 5 

On che admiral's anchoring before Gravelin, the 
French laid aſide their embarkation; but, upon 
expreſs orders from their court, were obliged to 
selume it; and, on the | 6th of March, 
tailed out of the portiof Dunkiak; but, being taken 
Mort, by wings, came to anchor on the 
Bth, then continued their * era 
Sir G Dad been obliged,” at the time the 
French fleet ſuiled, to come to an anchor under 
Dungeneſo ; and, in his return to Dimkirk, was 
informed that the French fleet was ſailed, but whi- 
ther could not be known ; but be dus perſunded 
their deftinatian was for Scotland: vrhereupon it 
was reſolved, in à (council of war, to purſue che 
enemy ds the road of Edinburgh; and, accordingly, 
having firſt detached rear admiral Barker, with a 
{mall ſquadron to convoy the troops to Oſtend, the - 
—_— profecuted his expedition with the reſt of 


* 4 * 
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On the Tgth of March, the French were diſco. 
vel in the Firth of Edinbu h; where they made 


ſignals, but to no purpoſe, a then ſteered a north 
eaſt courſe, —— — 2 intended to have gone to 


St. Aude: purſued them, and took 
the Saliſbury, an "an Eng "if prize, then in their ſer- 
vice, with — of quality on board; 


— — 11 15 ſea er in the French ſervice of 
very great diſtinction; ſiye companies of the regi- 
t of Bern, and alt the thip's company, con- 
kN of three: hundred men. 
After this, Sir George 1 de impoſſible to 
Ware bd with the enem into the port of eith, 
Where hs continued 7 Aa. was received of the 
French bein returned to Dunkirk. a 
4 Before''t "admiral" left Leith Road, the lord- 
provoſt And magiſtrates of Edinburgh, to ſhew their 
gratefuk ſenſe of the im portant fervice he had done 
them, by thus drawing off” _—_ 233 before they 


| ni ne tb Jan "their f preſerving 
nd Un! the Cit of garn Abuse n che whole 
. — from the fatal "of a rebellion and 
ron, "reſolved to preſent him with the freedom 


of their city ity, by ſending,” in their name, Sir Patrick 
_Johnſorl, their late e by is” parliament, 
than mt uiboſt called 7 burgeſs- ticket, incloſed 
A gold box, having the arms of che city on the 
e e "af theſe words avert off the cover : 
The lord-provoſt, bailiffs,” and town-council 
t Gay did preſent theſe letters to burgeoiſe 
ir Ge Bog, admral of che Blue, in gratitude 
70 Hin ering this ifland from a fore) in- 


vaſtoh, rep defeating the defigne of the French 
- Heet at the mouth of the Firth of Edinburgh, the 
nth, 27 1708.7 EIS £-cESN -! 
vis ne would have'imagined, that this remarkable 
* fudceſs*muſt have ſatisfied every body; and that, 


after defeating ſo extraordinary a ſcheme as — 


Lord TORRING TON. 7 
yas then allowed to be, and reſtoring public eredit, 
as 1 were, in an inſtant, there ſhould be an uni- 
verſal tribute of applauſe paid to the admiral by all 
ranks and degrees of people: but ſo far was this from 
being the caſe, that Sir George Byng had ſcarce 
ſet his foot in London, when it was whiſpered, that 
the parliament would enquire. into his conduct; 
which notion had its riſe from a vety fooliſnh per- 
ſuaſion, that, having once had ſight of the enemy's 
fleet, he might, if he pleaſed, have rde ſhip. 
of them, as well as the Saliſbury; 

The truth was, that the French, havies amuſed 
the Jacobites in Scotland with. A propoſal of beſreg- 
ing Edinburgh-caſtle, Sir George Byng was par- 
ticularly inftructed, by all means, to prevent that 
undertaking, by hindevi g the French from landing 
in the neighhourhood. This he effectually did, 
aul, by doing it, anſwered hw puryote of his expe- 
ay on. 

But the ſame bse people, who firſt propa- 

this ſtory, invented alſo another; namely, 
that dir George was alſo hindered from taking the 
French fleet by his ſhips being foul; which actually 
produced an enquiry in the houſe of commons; and 
an addreſs to the queen, to direct, that an account 
might be laid before them of the number of ſhips 
that went on the expedition with Sir George Byng ; 
and when the ſhips. were cleaned: which at _ 
however, ended in this reſolution : | 
That the thanks of the kouſe be given to the 
prince, for his great care in ſo e x ſetting 
forth ſo great a number of ſhips; whereby the fleet 
under Sir George Byng was enabled fo u e to 
prevent the intended invaſion,” -- 

This was a very wiſe: and well concerted mea- 
ſure, ſince it fully ſatisſied the world of the falſity 


MOVE Oe. and at the ſame time 
54 . 
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ſatisſaction to the queen and her royal conſort, the 
prince of Denmark, Who both conceived that his 
"yy 3 character was affected, as lord-high- 
miral, | Lu 

About the middle of the ſummer, a reſolution 
was taken to make a deſcent on, or, at leaſt. to 
alarm the coaſt of France, by way of retaliation 
for the affront ſo lately offered us; and Sir George 
Byag, as admiral; and lord Durſley, as vice-admi- 
ral of the blue; were appointed to carry the ſcheme 
into execution. F 

Accordingly, Sir Geotge failed from Spithead 
on the 27th of July, with the fleet and tranſports, 
having the troops on board, intended for a deſcent, 
commanded by lieutenaht-general Earle; and the 
next day came to an anchor off Deal. The 29th 
they ſtood over to the eoaſt of Picardy, as well to 
alarm as to amuſe the enemy, and at the ſame time 


to be ready for further orders. The iſt of Auguſt, the 


feet ſailed again, and anchored the next day in the 


bay of Boulogne, where they made a feint of land- 


ing their troops. On the. gd they ſtood in, pretty near 
the tore, to obſerve the condition of the enemy: 
and on the 4th they weighed again, hut came to an 
anchor about noon in the hay of Eſtaples. Here 8 
detachment of troops were landed; but the 1 
on ſhore, which this deſcent as to have ſeconded, 
being laid aſide, an expreſs arrived from England; 
on which the troops were re · embarked. 7 
In this manner they continued ſeveral days on 
the coaſt of France, ertating the enemy inexpreſ- 
ſrble trouble; and indeed the true deſign of it was 

only to diſturb the naval armaments on their coaſts, 
- and oblige the French court to march 1 
of men to protect their maritime towns; which ne- 
ceſſarily occaſioned a diminution of their army in 
Flanders. by 90161 t. 16 ? I The 
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The ſame year, Sir George had the honour of 
conducting the queen — to Liſbon where 
2 commiſſion was ſent him, appointing him admi- 
ral of the white; and her Portugueſe majeſty pre- 
1 him with her picture ſet with nn W 
great value. 7 2 | 
n the year 1709» he was commantiabai be 
of the ſleet ſtationed in the Mediterranean; 
which he attempted the relief of the city and — 4 
of Alicant; and at the ſame time medi tated a de- 
ſign upon Cadiz; nor was it his fault that both did 
not ſucceed; for he did every thing that could he 
expected from him, in order to render theſe impor· 
tant deſigns ſucceſsful, * E 4 1818000 
After his return from this ie in 1720, 
he was appointed one of the commifſioners for exe 
cuting the office, of lord high admica] ; in Which 
poſt he continued till ſome time before che queen 
death; when, not falling in with the meaſutes of 
theſe times, me was removed; but, on the aaceſſion 
of George J. he was reſtored to that employment 
and, in the year 1715, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion, ap pointed to command a ſquadron in the 
Downs ; with þ which he kept ſuch. a watchfy) eye | 
on the French coaſt, and ſeiaed ſuch a great quan- 
tity of arms and ammunitian ſhipped there forthe: 
pretender s ſervice, that his majeſty, to reward his 
ſervices, created him a baronet, preſented him with 
W e a gave. ah uf | 
N T ann 24 45 
wh ar 177), he was . eee \ 
into the on diſcovering that Charles XII. 
1 nee en . a Ig: 
Nu il 9 
We are now to enter upon the moſt remarkable. 
ſeene of action our admiral was ever concerned in, 
md which he conducted * equal honqur and 
B 5 reputation 


— — — —— 
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33 hiniſelf and the Britiſh flag. This 
was the famous expedition of the Britiſh fleet to 
Sicily. ia the yrar 118, for the protection of the 
- Neutrality of Italy, and the defence of the emperor's 
poſſeſſions, againſt che invaſion of the Spaniards,who 
Had the year before ſurprized Sardiaia, and had this 
year landed an army in Sicilj). 
He failed from Spithead about the middle of June 
1518. with twenty ſhips of the line of battle, two 
_ hre-ſhips, two bomb-veſlels, an boſpital-ſhip, and 
a ſtore-ſhip. This ſquadron arrived, on the if of 
Auguſt, in the bay of Naples, into which the flect 
_ ſtanding with a gentle gale, drawn up in a line of 
battle, moſt of them, capital ſhips, and three of 
them carrying flags, afforded ſuch a ſpectacle 28 
2 n {ren in thoſe parts before. The 
city vas in a tumult of joy and exultation; 
— with hinder of (ſpectators; 
— an infinite number of boats came off, {owe 
-; with proyiſtons and ehts, others out of cu- 
5 rieſity: and admiration, that che bay was. covered 
Mt with them. 1 135 1 obyft5 
The viceroy, count Daun, being all. with the 
-pout, and having ſent his compliment 8 to the ad- 
— de went on ſhore, attended by che flag. 


Vi ers and captains in their boats; .and was ſaluted 
at his landing by all the cannon 0 d. the city and 
-o. caſtles z and was conducted to the court through 
an inſimite throng of e with the ꝑreateſt ac- 
and rere - 


clamations of j f Joys. and all, the Nom 


— ly paid toa viceroy 
Here the admiral entered into a 


eee en from whom meh org d 
4. Hpaniſh army, conſiſting of 30000 men, com- 
- - handed the marquis de Lede, had landed on 
tbe ad of July in Sicily, and had ſoon made them- 
ſelves of the city and caſtles of — 


7 
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and of great part of the idand; that they had taken 
the town of Meflina, and were abr on the 
fiege of the citadel, c. 

Atſter the conference, wr admiral was ſplendidly 
entertained at dinner, and then lodged at the palace 
of the duke de Matalona, wh which had been magni- 
ficently fitted up for his reception. 


The next morni ng. they ey had another conference, | 


on the tneafures to be taken in that conjuncture of 
affairs; when it was agreed, that the viceroy ſhould 
ſend 2000 German foot, in tertans, to Melina, to 
telieve the citadel and fort St. Salvador, under the 
protection of the Engliſh fleet; which accordingly 
failed on the bth of Auguſt from N aples, and ar- 
ned on the gth in ſight of the Faro of Meffina. 

Hlere the admiral, deſirous of trying every me- 
9 of negociation, before he proceeded to che ex- 
tremity of his orders, difpatched his fitſt captain to 
Meth; with: a letter to the marquis de Lede, 


_ wherein, after acqua mir: him upon what account 
be was ſent there, 3 No! opoſed a ceſlation of arms 


for tro months, . that dec e 6 might 
have time to conclude ſuch feſolutions ac might 


"reſtore A laſting peace; dur added, that, if he was 


not * 7 happy à8 to ſucceed in this offer of his ſer- 
vice, he ſhould then be obliged to uſe all bis force, 
to prevent farther attempts td diſturb the dominions 


bis maſter ftood engaged to defend. . 


The Ader, returned for anſwer, that he had jo 
powers do treat; and, conſequently, could hota 
B a ſuſpenſion "af? arms, but muſt follo his 0 
'vhich directed him to ſeize upon . 


waſter the kiog of Spain. 


According to the beſt accounts che adrvirat could 
obtain, be Was led te conceive, that the 


beet Was Kalter from Mata, in order to v0 bim; | 


and therefore, upon receivi "s 8 marquis's anſwer, 


- — . 
—— — 
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he immediately weighed, with an intention to come 
with his ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to en- 
courage and ſupport the garriſon in the citadel : 
but, as he ſtood about the point of the Faro of 
Mefſfina, he ſaw two Spaniſh ſcouts in the Faro; 
and being informed at the ſame time, by a felucca, 

which came from the Calabrian ſhore, that they 
Taw from the hills, the Spaniſh fleet lying by; the 
admiral altered his deſign, and ſending away the 
German troops to Reggio, under the convoy of 
two men-of war, he ftood through the Faro with 
bis ſquadron with all the fail he could, after their 
ſcouts, jmiagining they would lead him to the fleet; 
which accordingly they did ; for, before noon, he 
had a fair view of the whole, lying-by, and drawn 
into à line of battle; the admiral ſoon after came 
up with them, and a general en ment enſued, 
in which the Spaniſh fleet was totally demoliſhed: 
fix of them endeavoured to efcape, by ſtanding in 
for. the ſhore; but Sir George ſent a detachment 
after them, under the command of the gallant cap- 
tain. George Walton, who took four of them, and 


"burned. moſt of the fire-ſhips, bomb: veſſels, and 


ſhips lagen with, proviſions and ammunition, which 
had retreated from the main fleet, under convoy of 
JJ 

Sir George, as ſoon as the whole fleet was joined, 
* his eldeſt ſon to England; who arriving 
at E | urt in fifteen days, brought thither 
the agreeable confirmation of what public fame had 
| before reported; namely, the entire 1 


Nee don which the king. had written a 
E 


tter to the admiral, with his own, hand; and he 
- now! ſent him à valuable preſent, oget er, with 
plenipotentiary powers to negoaaate with the princes 
P "4 . © 5 . 
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Lord TORRINGTON, 43 
In the mean time, the admiral - uted his 
affairs with great diligence; ,procured the 
troops tree accels into the ſortreſſes that wre (till 
held out in Sicily; brought their Sicilian gallies 
from Malta; and ſoon after receiwed a letter from - 
the emperor Charles VI. written With bis o⁹ um 
hand, accompanicd with @ picture. of his imperial 
majeſty, ſet round with large diamonds, as a mark 
of the ſervices which had been rendered by hig ex- 
celleney to the hyuſepf Auftria. 
. - Farly in the ſpring of 1719, the amiral re 
turned to Naples, where he adjuſted every thing 
with the viceroy and the German general for the 
reduction of Sicily; in which he ;acted with ſuch 
zeal und ſucceſs, that the Imperial army, was 
tranſported inte the iſland, and ſo well ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries from the fleet, that it may be 
truly ſaid, the | fuccefs of that expedition was 38 
much wg to the Engliſh admiral as to the Ger 
man general. | | 401436 Sachen:. 
It was entirely owing to the admirab's ad vies, 
and to his aſſiſtance and ſupplies of can non, 
der, ball, from his own ſhips, that the 
mans retook the city of Meftina, in the ſummer of 
the enn after which the admiral landed u 
body of Engliſh grenadiers, who ſoon made them 
ſelves maſterz o wa tower er by which, 
e anchor in Paradiſe- road. | This w 


a ſtep of great conſequence ; for the officers of te 


Spanſſh wen of war, which were in the mole, 
perceivitig!thie, deſpairing of getting out t6; fea, 
unbent their ſails, unrigged their ſhips, and reſolved 
to Walt their fate with chat of the citadel. This 
gave the admiral great ſatisfaction, cho no found 
kimſelf at liberty to employ his ſhips in other fer. 
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vice, which had for a long time been employed 
in blocking up that port. 
But, while things were in this profperous ſitua- 
tion, a diſpute aroſe among the allies about the 
diſpoſition of the Spaniſh ſhips, when, after the 
Citadel was taken, they ſhould fall of courſe into 
their hands. This diſpute was happily ended by 
the admiral's s propoſing to erect a battery, and de- 
ſtroy them, as they lay in the baſon; which was 
done accordingly, and ae the ruin of Spain 
completed. ; 

The admiral, in order to ſueceed in the reduction 
of Sicily, and, at the ſame time, to procure artil- 
tery for carrying on the ſiege of the citadel of Meſ- 
ina, went over to Naples in Auguſt; and finding 
that the government was unable to furniſh the 
3 ſtores that were wanting, he generouſly 

the cannon out of the Britiſh prizes ; and 
—.— upon his own credit, and at his own 
riſque, powder and other ammunition from Ger oa; 
and ſoon after went thither himſelf, in order to 
2 the embarkation of the ep intended for 

jcily. 

ö Our admiral was received with great honour and 
reſpect at Genoa. At his arrival, the town ſaluted 
His flag with twenty-one guns, and his perſon with 
ten guns and twenty chambers; and the republic 
ſent off ſix deputies, three of the old, and three 
of the new nobility, to compliment him upon his 
arrival. 
Alfter a ſtay of about three weeks, he failed with 
all the —.— to Sicily, and arrived before Meſ- 
ſina on the gth af Odaber; which fo elevated the 
ſpitits of the army, then deüeging the citadel, that, 
upon the fitſt ſight of the fleet, they made a vigor- 
Hus attack upon a half-moon, 2nd carriedit, The 


admiral, repairing aſhore to the general's quarters, 
was 
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was embraced by him, and all the general officers, 
with the moſt tender marks of affection and con- 
gratulation, the whole army being overjoyed to ſee 
a man who brought them relief and ſuceeſs, and 
every advantage attending them. 11 

In ten days after the admiral's arrival at Meſſina, 
the citadel ſurrendered to the Germans: after which, 


Sir George reimbarked a great part of the army, 


and landed them upon another part of the iſland ; 
by which means they diſtreſſed the enemy to ſuch 
a degree, that the marquis de Lede, commander of 
the Spaniſh forces, propoſed to evacuate the iſland; 


-which the Germans were very deſirous of agreeing 


to, and ſent to Vienna for inſtructions: but the 
admiral proteſted againſt it, and declared, that the 
Spaniſh troops ſhould never be permitted to quit 
Sicily and return home, till à general peace was 
conchedds ; and ſent his eldeſt ſon to Vienna with 
inſtructions, if the Imperial court liſtened to the 
propoſal of the Spaniſh general. to declare, that his 


father could never ſuffer any part of the Spaniſh ar- 


my to depart out of the iſland; till the King of Spain 


had acceded to the quadruple alliance, or till he 


teceived poſitive inſtructions from England for that 
purpoſe. In this, Sir George certainly acted as 
became à Britiſh admiral; who, after having done 
ſo many fervices for the Imperialiſts, might; ſurely 
inſiſt on their doing what was juſt in reſpect to us, 
and holding the Spaniſſi troops in the uneaſy ſitua- 
tion the now were, till they gave ample ſatis faction 
to the cdutt of London, as well as to that of Vienna, 
After this, tbe Spaniſh general laid a ſnare to 
ſeparate the admiral from the Germans, by propoſ- 
ing an agteement with him for a 1 ceſſation 
of hoſtilities,' but without effect. But ſoon after, 

when the Germans, with the aſſiſtance of the admi- 
ral, had begun the ſiege of Palermo, before which 
| | the 
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che Spaniards lay ineamped; and juſt as the two 


armies were upon the point of engaging, a courier 
arrived in that lucky inſtant from Spain, with full 
powers for the Spaniſh general to treat and agree 
about the evacuation of Sicily and Sardinia, in con- 
ſequence of the king of Spain's acceding to the qua- 


druple alliance: upon which, the two armies were 


drawn off; a ſuſpenſion of arms agreed on; the 
Germans put into poſſeſſion of Palermo; and the 
Spaniards embarked for Barcelona. | 

The admiral, after he had ſettled all affairs in 
Sicily, ſailed kt he 1720, to Cagliari, in Sar- 
dinia; where he aſſiſted at the conferences of the 
miniſters and generals of the ſeveral powers con- 
<erned ; wherein was regulated the manner of ſur- 
rendering the iſland by the Spaniſh viceroy to the 
emperor, and the ceſſion of the ſame to the duke of 
Savoy; and, at the inftance of this prince, the ad- 
-mmiral did not depart, till he had'ſeen the whole fully 
executed; the Spaniſh troops landed in Spain; and 
the duke of Savoy put into quiet poſſeſſion of his 
new kingdom of Sardinia, in exchange for Sicily, 
according to the quadruple alliance: in all which 
affairs the admiral arbitrated ſo equally between 
them, that even the king of Spain Anek his en- 
tire ſatis faction at his conduct, to the Britiſh court: 
and his behaviour was ſo acceptable to the duke of 
Savoy, that his ſencere acknowledgments to him 
were accompanied with his picture ſet in diamonds. 
Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the Bri- 
eiſh feet bore fo Muſtrious a part, that the fate of 


che iſland was wholly governed by its operations; 


both agreeing, that the one could not have con- 


quered, nor the other have been ſubdued, without 


it. Never was any ſervice conducted, in all its parts 
with greater zeal, activity, and judgment; not 
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was ever the Britiſh flag in ſo high reputation and 
reſpe& in thoſe diſtant parts of Europe. 

His majeſty, king George I. who had named 
the admiral for that expedition, uſed to ſay to his 
miniſters, when they applied for inſtructions to be 
ſent him for his direction on certain important oc- 
caſions, that he would ſend him none, for he Knew 
how to act without any; and, indeed, all the mea- 
ſures that he took abtoad were fo exact and juſt, as 
to ſquare with the councils and plan of policy at 
home. | | . 3 

After the performing ſo many ſignal ſervices, the 
admiral departed from Italy to attend his mayeſty a 
Hanover; and the king, among many other gra- 
cious expteſſions of favour and ſatis faction, told him 
that he had found out the ſecret of obliging bis 
enemies as well as his, friends; and, that the court 
of Spain had mentioned, with great acknowvledg- 
ments, his fair and friendly behaviour in the pro- 
viſion of tranſports, and other neceſſar ies, ſor the 
embarkation of their troops, and in protecting them 
from many vexatious oppreſſions that had been at- 
tempted. No wonder that a man endowed with 
ſuch talents, and ſuch a diſpoſition, left behind 
him in Italy, and other foreign parts, the charac- 
ter of a great ſoldier, an able ſtateſman, and an 
honeſt man. | 

During his majeſty's ſtay at Hanover, he began 
to reward the eminent ſervices of Sir George Byng, 
by making him treaſurer of the navy, and nid 1 
miral of Great Britain ; and, on his return toEng- 
land, one of his moſt honourable privy-council. 

In the year 1721, he was created a peer of Great- 
Britain, by the title of viſcount Torrington, and 
baron Byng, of Southill, in Devonſhire: and, in 
1725, he was made one of the knights of the Bath; 
upon the revival of that order. _ 

t 
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At his late ' majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, he 
was made firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty; in 
which high ſtation he continued to his death, which 
happened at his houſe in the Admiralty, in June 
1733. He was buried at Southill, in Bedfordſhire. 

uring the time he preſided in the Admiralty, 
he laboured in improving the naval power of this 
kingdom; in procuring encouragement for ſeamen, 
who in him loſt a true friend; in promoting the 
ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a corporation for the relief 
of widows and children of commiſſion and warrant 
officers in the royal navy; and in every other ſervice 
to his country that he was capable of, 
le married, in 1692, Margaret, daughter of 
James Maſter, of Eaſt-Landen, in Kent, Eſq; 

y whom he had eleven ſons and four daughters, 
but only three of the former, and one of the latter 
ſurvived him. . 0 

% Authorities, Biog. Britann. Campbell 
Lives of the Admirals. Smollet's Hiſt. of England. 
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Ja ſteady patriot, and a celebrated general, was 
born in the year 1678. SLIDE: 

In early youth he diſcovered a ſolid, penetrating 
judgment, and ready wit; but having at the ſame | 1 


OHN CAMPBEL, an able, boneſt politician, | 
| 


time taken a reſolution to enter into the military 
ſervice, he did not ſo affiduouſly devote himſelf to 
his ſtudies as he might otherwiſe have done, though, 


| 
deen he wav hoops (he had mee great rte || 
[| 


in claflical learning, and ſome branches of philo- 
ſophy : but, when he came to riper years, he re- 
trieved this deficiency, by reading the beſt authors, 
which, joined to the knowledge of mankind he 
had acquired by being early engaged in affairs of 
the greateſt importance, enabled him to give that 
luſtre to his natural genius, which diſtinguiſhed 
him as an orator and 'a man of learning, upon 
many remarkable occaſions, in parliament. 
In 1694, when not full ſeventeen years of age, 
E liam gave him the command of a regiment. 
is father, the firſt duke of Argyll, dying in 
1703, his grace was ſoon after ſworn of his 9 4 6 
n appointed captain of the Scotch 
horſe· guards, and one of the extraordinary lords 
of ſeſſion of Scotland. | 1 
n 
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In 1704, he was inſtalled one of the knights of 
the Thiſtle; and, in 1705, he was made a peer of 
England, by the title of baron of Chatham, and 
earl of Greenwich. | WE 

At the battle of Ramillies, in 1706, he acted a; 
r and, though but a young man, 
gave ſignal proofs af his valour and conduct. He 
alſo commanded at the ſiege of Oſtend, as briga- 
dier- general; and in the ſame ſtation at that of 
Menin; and was in the action of Oudenard, in 

1708. At the ſiege of Ghent, in the ſame year, 
he commanded as major-general, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town. 

In 170g, at the ſiege of Tournay, which was 
carried on by three attacks, he commanded one of 
them, in quality of lieutenant-general, to which 
_—_ bad _ _ x om months before. At 
the e 0 aguet, the ſame year, 
the — of Argyll was — 4 to Liflodge the 
enemy from the wood of Sart, which he executed 
with grett bravery and refolution, . pierced through 
it, and gained 2 conſiderable, poſt; but narrowly 
eſcaped, having ſeveral muſquet-bails through his 
clothes, hat, and. perriwig, 

In 1711, he wes appointed ambaſſador-extraor- 
dinary to king Charles III. of Spain, and generalil- 
imo of the Britiſh forces in that kingdom. 

On the 8th of September 1712, the ceſſation of 
arms between Great Britain and France was no- 
tied to the Imperial general; upon which, the 
duke of Argyll ſailed with the Engliſh troops to 
Portmahon ; where, when he arrived, he cauſe 
the emperor's colours to be taken down, and the 
Britiſh to be hoiſted on the ſeveral caſtles of that 
iſland; che governor, reſuſing to take an oath of 
fidelity to queen Anne, had leave to retire; but the 
reſt of the magiſtrates complied. Ar 

| ter 
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After his grace's return to England, he did not 
remain long in the favour of the miniftry, for he 
heartily joined in oppoſing all ſecret intrigues againſt 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion; and in 713) his grace 
made a motion in the houſe of lords, for diſſolving 
the union, occaſioned by a malt- bill being brought 
into the houſe for Scotland; which motion was 
cartied in the negative, by four voices only ; and, 
in the ſpring of the year 1714, he was deprived of 
all the employments he held under the crown. 

Upon the acceſſion of George I. his grace was 
one of the nineteen members of the regency nomi- 
nated-by his majeſty, and on the king's arrival in 
England, he was immedi taken into favour at 
court; and made general and commander in chief 
of the king's forces in Scotland. lat nar ie 
| {n/ conſequence of this commiſſion, his grace 
commanded the army when the rebellion broke out 
in Scotland, in 1715; and having received his in- 
ſtructions for ſuppreſſing it, he went to Edinburgh, 
where he publiſhed a proclamation for increaſing 
the forces; from whence he marched te Leith, 
and ſummoned the citadel, into which brigadier 
M<Intoſhy one of the pretender's generals, had re- 
tired, to ſurrender ; but, upoh M*<Intofh' fending 
for anſwer, that he was determined to hold out, 
and neither to give nor take quarter, if they en- 
raged, the duke, who could not carry the place 
or want of artillery, thought proper to retire, and 
return to Edinburgh. N 
Tune particulars of this rebelhion are ſo well 
— — and ſo fully related in Oldmixon's annals 

zeorge I. that it ſeems only neceſſary, in this 
place, 2 thut his Bier during the whole 
courle of it, exerted himſelf in the moſt proper 
manner, againſt the ene nies of his 1 — 
George, and the proteſtant ſuceeſſton; A 
TING | ving 
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having put the army into winter-quarters, he re. 

turned to London, and arrived there in the month 
of March 1716, and was moſt graciouſly received 
by his majeſty; but, in a few months, to the ſur. 
prize of all mankind, he was turned out of all his 
places. But the prince of Wales, afterward; 
George II. was pleaſed to ex preſs an eſteem for 
him, which continued many years, both while he 
was under the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, and after 
the reconciliation. on 1 

It is in the duke's conduct in parliament that 
we mult ſearch for the reaſons of his political dil- 
grace. We muſt therefore review it with atten- 
tion, and it muſt likewiſe be obſerved, to his grace 
honour, that he joined with thoſe humane perſons 
who recommended it to the miniſtry in vain, to 
be more merciful to the delinquents, after the re- 
bellion was ſuppreſſe n. : 

In June 4715, When the famous ſchiſm-bill was 
brought into the houſe of lords, he oppoſed it with 
great zeal. and ſtrength of argument. In the de- 
te on the mutinyr bill, he oppoſed any extenſion 
of the, military power, and urged the neceſſity of a 
reduction of the ſtanding army, a ſtep which was 
by no means agreeable to the couft. 
In the beginning of the year 1719, his grace was 
Again admitted into his majeſty's. favour, who was 
pleaſed. to appoint. him lord: ſteward of his houſc- 
hold, and to create him duke of Greenwich. 

In 1722, the duke of Argyll diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the houſe f lords in he very inteteſting de- 
bate on the bill for baniſhing the famous Dr. Atter- 
burxy, biſhoꝑ of Rocheſter ; and it was chiefly oping 

kg his grace s perſuaſive; eloquence that the bil 
.FTQ Donat DIET) 10245 1-7 OHME I £3 2013 
In ab, his grace was appointed colonel of the 
prince of Wales's regiment of horſe. But _ 
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ſtanding theſe promotions, the duke with patriotic 
zeal for his native country warmly oppoſed the ex- 
tenſion of the malt tax this year to Scotland. ; 
From this time, we have no memoirs of any tran- 
ſactions in the life of this great man deſerving pub- 
lic notice, till the year 1737, when a bill was 
brought into parliament. for puniſbing the lord pro- 
voſt of Edinburgh, for aboliſhing the city guard, 
and for depriving-.the corporation of ſeveral ancient 
privileges on account of the inſurrection in 1736, 
when the mob broke into the priſon, took out cap- 
tain Porteus and hanged him: the duke of Argyll © 
oppoſed this bill with great warmth, in the houſe 
of lords, as an act of unjuſt ſeverity; his grace's op- 
poſition to this bill highly difpleaſed the miniſtry, 
dut they did not think proper to ſhew any public 
marks of reſentment at that time. | x1 
In 1739, when the convention with Spain was 
brought before the houſe, for their approbation, he 
ſpoke with warmth againſt it, and in the ſame ſeſ- 
ſion his grace oppoſed a vote of credit, as there was 
no ſum limited in the meſſage ſent by his majeſty. 
On the 15th of April, 1740, the houſe: took 
into conſideration the ſtate of the army, upon which 
occaſion he made an eloquent ſpeech; wherein he. 
ſet forth, with great 1 argument, the 
miſconduct of the miniſtry, ſhewing a tender regard 
for the perſon of his ſovereign, while he exerted an 
unfeigned zeal for the good of the community. Sir 
Robert Walpole being exaſperated at this ſtep, his- 
grace was ſoon after diſmiſſed from all his employ- 
ments. 1 ey of n 
Upon the election of a new parliament, in 1741, 
on the application of the city of Edinburgh, and; 
ſeyeral corporations, wha addreſſed him in form 
at that time, he pointed out to them men af ſteady, 
honeſt, and loyal principles, and independent for- 
| tunes; 
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tunes; and, where he had any intereſt; he endea- 
voured to papal | with (he electors to chooſe ſuch 
men. 

When the parlinment was opened, the miniſter 
faund he had not influ2nce to maintain his ground; 
and a parliamentary enquiry into his conduct being 
ſet on foot ; he was diſcharged his poſt, and ied 
a peer, with the title of ear! of Orford, 

His royal highneſs Frederick prince of Wales, 
and the duke of Argyll, had a principal thare in 
the diſgrace of Sir Robert. 

The duke, in conſequence of this change, became 
the darli of the people, and he ſeemed likewiſe to 
be y reſtored to favour at court, for he was 
made maſter- general of the ordnance, colonel of his 
majeſty's royal regiment of horſe- guards; and field 
marſhal, and commander in chief of all the forces 
South Britain. But in a-few: months, his grace 
percaving that — 7364 men produced little or 
no change of meaſures, he reſigned all his poſts, and 
from this time retired from 2 buſineſs, ever 
after courting privacy, and living in retirement. 

The duke had been, for ſome years, labouring 
under a paralytic diforder, which. = a period to his 
hie! in the year 1743. 

His grace married; when young, Mary, daugh- 
ter af fohm Broun, Eſq; and niece of Sir Charles 
Duncomb, lord mayor of London; but the dying 
mi 1708, without — 2 he married Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Warburton, of Winnington, in Che- 
ſhice, Eſq; by her he had four daughters; the eldeſt 
of whom married the earl of Dalkeith, ſon and heir 
apparem to the duke of Buecleugh ; and the ſecond 
the earl of Strafford; both in his life-time, 

His grace'was à tender futher, and an indulgent 
maſter; he wus delicate in the choice of his friends, 


but „ ä to them; 8 
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flow of promiſing favours ; but when promiſed, the 
performance was ſure ;. though he often choſe ra- 
ther to purchaſe preferment for his relations than 
to beg it. 

be wa naturally compaſſionate to all mankind ; 
and, when he met the man of merit in want, his 
bounty was very extenſive; nor would he keep the 
man he was Either unable or unwilling to ſerve in 
ſuſpenſe, I 8 | 

He preſerved a dignity in his behaviour, which 
was often miſtook for pride; but he was naturally 
facetious, amongſt his ſelect friends. 

A ſuperb monument was erected in Weſtminſter- 
abbey to his memory, Sir William Fermor, while 
his grace was living, having left ol. to defray 
the expence of it, out of regard to the great merit 
of his grace, both as a general and a pattiot. 5 
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S ROBERT WALPOLE, 

Fan of ORT OR D. 
[A. D. 1674, to 1745.] 


HIS great ſtateſman, whoſe tranſactions, while 
he was at the head of the treaſury, and govern- 
ed the | councils of Great Britain, make a conſpi- 
cuous hgure in the annals of George the firſt and 
ſecond, was born in the year 1674, and was de- 
ſcended from a family which had flouriſhed in the 
county of Norfolk, and had been feputed amongſt 
thoſe of chief note, ever ſince the reign of Edward I, 

H: was educated on the foundation at Eton 
ſchool ; from thence elected to King's College in 
Cambridge; and admitted, on the 12th of April, in 
the place of Horſmonden Cannon, 1681 ; but, by 
the death of his brother, becoming intitled to the 
eſtate, which was inconſiſtent with the tenure of his 
fellowſhip, he reſigned it. 

He was firſt elected to ſerve in parliament, for 
King's Lynn, in Norfolk in the year 1700; and he 
tepreſented that borough in ſeveral ſucceeding par- 
liaments, 

In 1705, Mr. Walpole was appointed by her 
majeſty, queen Anne, to be one of the council to 
his royal highneſs r Denmark, lord- 
GY of England, in the affairs of the admi- 

7. Io 
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In 1707, he was made ſecretary at war; and in 
I urer of the navy. ! 
pon Dr. Sacheverel's impeachment” he was cho- 
ſen one of the managers of the houſe of commons 
to make good the urtieles againſt him; and the ma- 
nagers had the thanks of the houſe of commons for 
ther ſeryices. 7 . * 5 21 4 * ein 1 
On the change of the miniſtry, which happened 
in Auguſt 1710, he was removed from all his poſts, 
and was not reſtored to any publie employment 
under the crown, during the remainder of the 
queen's reign. * E — 1 | DE 
; His oppoſition to the tory adminiſtration, and 
bis attachment to the great duke of Martborough 
brought upon him x further diſgrate in the ſeſſion 
of parliament in 1711, for he was charged by the 
commiſſioners appointed by the Houſe of commons 
to examine the public accounts, with having re- 
ceived the ſum of five hundred guineas, and a note 
for oo more, while he was ſecretary at war, as dou—- 
ceurs / for granting two advantageous contracts to 
ſupply forage for the cavalt᷑y quartered in Scotland. 
This the tory party repreſented as an heinous offence, 
and having ſecured a majority, they voted Mr. Wal- 
pole guilty of a high breach of truſt and notorious 
corruption; for Which he was expelled the houſe, 
and committed to the tower. 
But his known abilities, and his remarkable zeal 
for the ſueteſſion of the houſe of Hanover, which 
he had ſo warmly and ſucceſsfully aſſerted, brought 
him into the ſervice of his country again, ſoon a 
king George the firſt's act eſſion to the throne; and 
accordingly he was made paymaſter to the guards 
and garriſons at home, and to the forres abroad, in 
September 1714, five days after the king's landing. 
And a new privy cduncil being appointed to meet 
on the Iſt of October 9˙⁸ he was ſworn in, and 
Weng gte! 2222922 | took 
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took his place accerdingly. On the 10th of the 
ſame month, he was conſtituted frft lord commiſ. 
ſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer; and the ſame year choſen chairman to the 
committee of ſecrecy, appointed by. the houſe of 
commons, to enquire into the conduct of thoſe evil 
miniſters, who brought a reproach on the nation, 
dy the unſuitable concluſton of a war, which had 
been carried on in the late reign at ſo vaſt an ex- 
pence; and had been attended with ſuch unparal- 
leled ſucceſſes. 4 | 

Mr. Walpole took an active part in this buſineſs, 
and in the ſeſſion of parliament of this year he was 
made chairman of the committee of ſecrecy, upon 
whoſe report, the houſe ordered Mr. Prior and Mr. 
Themas Harley into cuſtody, for the part they had 
taken in negotiating the peace. He likewiſe im- 
peached the famous lord Bolingbroke, who, fore- 
ſeeing the ſtorm, had fied ts France. 

In the month of April 1717, his majeſty ſent a 
meſſage to the · houſe of commons, demanding an 
extraordinary ſupply, the better to enable him to 
ſeeur his · Kingdoms againſt the deſigns of S eden: 
The -was delivered, and the ſupply moved 
for, by Mr, Stanbope, ſeeretary of ſtate, and it ocer- 
ſioned a very warm debate, in which the friends of 
the cabinet were divided, and ſome of the miniſters 
immediate dependants voted againſt the motion. 
Mr. Walpole himſe lf remained ſilent; but findi 
it was eartied by ſo ſmalba majority as for vot 
and lord Townſbend being diimiſſed from: the poſt 
df lord lieutenant of Ireland fut voting againſt this 
ſapply in the upper houſe; Mr. Walpole the very 
next day waited on the leing, and reſigned all hs 
employments. His example was ſollowed by the 
duke of Devonſhire, Mr. Pulteneyyand- all the pren- 
cipal Whigs · in oſice. But on che very day of bis 


* 1 eſignation 
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reſiggatian- he-broyght into the houſe of commons 
the famous ſinting-fund bill, 

On the 4th of Jung 2726, 2/canlitianab umies 
took place, Mr. Walpole's friends, the duke of 
Devonſhire, lord Townſend, Mr. Pulteney and 
Mr. Methuen were reſtored to the royal favour, and 
he v once more made paymaſter — of all 
his; majeſty's forces; and, on the fourth of May, 
belt lord commiſſioner of the Ie + and chan- 
cellor of the exche quer. 

His majeſty declaring to his patliament, on the 
twenty-ſicth of May 1723, that ſome extraordi- 
nary affairs required his [preſence abroad far the 
ſummer, Was pleaſed to naminate Mr. Walpole one 
of the loxds juſt ices for the —— of the 
gouernment; and he was, go pn y's com- 
mand, ſworn ſole ſecretary ſtate, — 
de ofi:the lord viſcount Townſhend, and the 
—— ä the king ene 


nm of May 1728s de kin — 
iueient and bonorable military order of the knights 
u the bath, in hongur 40 his ſacond ſon, prince 
William, the renowned duke of Cumberland, who- 
was made dhe fir knight, the duke af 
vas appointed grand maſter, and among the kni 
were Mr. Robert Walpale and his eldeſt ſon, bs 
Walpale,: bia gentleman had been, created a peer 
dy letters pa tant in 19523, and che xeaſons affigned 
jor-cqpterring this dignity are ſtated in the preamble 
to the patent, which contains the higheſt enco- 
miums an the public * ue Sir Robert; and 
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ſor the adminiſtration of er daring bis conti. 
nuance at Hanover. Is VION UG 

On the 226th of May's 26, ir Robert Wüs elect- 
ed knight companion of the moſt noble order of the 
garter (with his grace the duke of Richmond) and 
iaſtalled at Windſor on the 16th of fue following, 

Such ſignal honours thus rapidly beſtowed on him. 
ſelf and family, excited the envy of the ambitious; 
and the meaſures of his adminiſtration being both 
novel and bold, the preſs teemed with invedives 
aguinſt him: de was ſtyled the father of corruption, 
— — y was formed to diſplace him; but 
al intereſt in the heir to the throne, 
— Sep $ of his adverſaries proved abortive, by 
the Ridder iexth oF George I. in 1727; and they had 
the'mortifiettion'to fee him enjoy a ſtill greater᷑ ple- 
nitulle of power ſpon after the aeceſſion of George 11, 
To examine the meaſures of his longiadminiftration, 
as prime ot rather ſole-miniſter o Great Britain, 
with i tiality, conſidered in a political -- Ii 
would — teenie by — bi 
tVitics': than falls to the lot of the editor; and aftit 
All, it would be 1 — we ſatisfaction; his 
public character appeari _ in the ſight of 
one party, while it e laviſh) \applauded by the 
Bther. On this account, and ſe ſueh an in- 

Veſtigarion would likewiſe require the introduction 
vf a ſeties of national events ſufficient of themſelves 
to form a volume, we refer the curious fender to the 
Alſtories of thoſe times, he is moſt inclined to eſteem. 
Sir Robert Woelpole continued to be prime mi- 
niſter till the 1742, when the election for 
members for Weſtminſter being carried againſt the 
eurt, by two voices, and that for: Chippenham, 
dy one — it bigh time to provide for his 
Gu lulety, by cetiring from u houſe in which eren 
8 majority * it * * 
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time to impeach him; accordingly, having been 
very roughly handled in the debate, he came out 
of the houſe, -and in the lobby declared he would 
never enter it again, Tho? o Latin hy 
But what fixed his reſolution to throw up all 
his employments was, a ſtep taken by the prince 
of Wales, his preſent majeſty's father, who, be- 
ing at that timè at variance with the king, made 
the removal of this miniſter a preliminary. article 
of reconciliation, to which his majeſty acceded ; 
and Sir Robert, to avoid the diſgrace of being 
diſmiſſed, reſigned. The reconciliation took place 
immediately between the king and the prince; 
but his majeſty, unwilling to let Sir Robert's ene- 
mies enjoy too great a triumph, - called him - up 
to the houſe of - peers, by creating bim baron of 
Houghton, (the ſeat of the family) viſcount Wal- 
pole, and earl of Orford, However, the royal 
protection could not ſcreen him from à parlia- 
mentary — — into his conduct. In March 
1742, lord Limerick moved the houſe of com- 
mong, that a committee might be appointed to en- 
gui into the conduct of affairs at home and abroad, 
for the laſt twenty years (the ſpace of time the late 
miniſter had been at the helm) but this motion be- 
ing thought too general, both as to time and mat- 
ter, after a long debate, was rejected by a majori 
of only two voices, Not diſcouraged by this di 
appointment, the ſame nobleman, a few days after, 
made another motion: That a committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the conduct of Robert earl 
of Orford, during the laſt ten years of his being 
firſt: lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chan- 
celſor of the exchequer. This motion was car- 
tied by a- majority of ſeven; and a committee f 
ſeereey, ſting of 21 members, was elected by - 
ballot. ust e M tt itt: © oe 2 
t C 4 | On 
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On the 13th of April, lord Limerick reported 
from the committee, that they had been greatly 
ob{tructed in their proceedings, by the obſtinacy of 
Nicholas Paxton, Eſq; late folicitar to the trea- 
fury, of Gwynn Vaughan, Eſq; and of Mr. Scroop, 
ſecretary to the treaſury, who refuſed to anſwer 
interrogatories put to them by the committee. 
Upon which, the houſe committed Paxton to New- 
gate; and as this gentleman and his aſſociates had 
pleaded in their defence, that the laws of England 
did not compel any man to reveal matters tending 
to accuſe themſelves; in order to obviate this dif- 
fieulty, a bill of indemnity was paſſed for ſuch 
perſons as ſhould upon examination, make diſco- 
veries concerning the d iſpoſition of public money, 
or om̃ces, or any payment or agreement in reſpect 
thereof, or concerning other matters relating to 
the conduct of Robert earl of Orford, This bil 
aſter a lang debate, was rejected in the houſe of 
lords; and no man oppoſed it more ſtrenuouſſy 
_—_ 000 Carteret, the profeſſed enemy of lord 
ard. 
This able ſtateſman juſtly conſidered it as apen- 
ing a door toithe inferior ſervants of the grown, to 
accuſe the ſuperior ' officers of ſtate upon ev« 
Change of the miniſtry wich impunity ; to whic 
they might be tempted, by the hopes of ſecuring 
their places under a new adminiſtration, _ 
The friends of the bill in the lower houſe, com- 
plained of an obſtruction of public juſtice ; and they 
examined the journals of the houſe of. peers for 
precedents of ſuch à refuſal to concur with the 
commons, in an affair of national juſtice. In a 
word, à great miſunderſtanding was ercated be- 
tween the two houſes, which wauld have been 
cartied to violent lengths, if the king had not pro- 
rogued the parliament, and thus ſaved his old wo 
{14.2 a ; vant; 


vant ; by cry of vengeance without * ex- 
ended to ors Ws and it was openly declared, that 
nothing leſs than his head could be accepꝛed as an 


is ctimes. 
15 Nee ſeffion of parliament, on the firſt of 
Deceaiber. 174% the motion was  revived- for ap- 


wi the. preceding year, but it was * by a. 


r votes. 
us engel an enquiry, which had thrown the” 
nation into a general ferment; and had only brought 
to light an ole ence, univerſally ſuſpected or known: 
to have been prackiſed by moſt prime miniſters, 
and likely to be ee as long as ſo much un- 
conſtitutional power is veſted in any one man, I 
WY: A e et roo or leſs he the pub⸗ 
to the ꝓurpoſes of. ſuppoxting: wer,, 
1 5 Wa ne BY! A 
bh a this ſtorm was over, the ear]. of. Orford 
retired from public life, his majeſty having grant 
him a penſion of 40001. per annum; but he, 
not long enzoy his happy retreat; far dis unwearied 
attention to the extenſive duties of his high ſtatiog, 


gonſtuczan,, which, yielded to. the infirmities of an 

advanced 22 Joſed, the lä: of. this 25 

ſtateſman in the year: 1745; 

Z ellos of (enti ments will D Tender bis 

publig Shatacter a. doubtful. one; but all' chi 990 

28 5 2gr88- in, beſtowing the. higheſt, enco.- 
5. Private condudt.. - - 

need to have been a. tender, parent, 

n beneficent. patron,, a figm, n 

N N companion 

| SR ge xg has given the; 

"eg it is proper to, AT that his lord{bip' $ Jike-- 
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pointing a committee for the ſame purpoſes as that 


at, fuch,; A, long gourſe of years, had impaired Ins. 
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ratx abilities ſeem to have been confined. to the 
Iphere of life in whicl he moved: for all he is 
Enewn- tg. hahe written or (publiſhed are political 
.trafts, on rege bg docal 1 ob pm of which 
a lik is giyen in the ye, vol. ii. ang in 
the ſup ement, or 2 xii. 3 the New Genen 
e Dictionary. To Which authorities, 

deft _ hiſtorians; of the time when lod 
Sb pl the editor is ide bted for thele 
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compliſhod 

WED was the eldeit fon of John Dalrym- 
cteatod, for his ſervioes to king William 

pt pt A firſt viſcountiand: afterwatds end, 
of 2 his mother was the lady Elizabeth Dun- 
daſs, duugirter to Sir qohm Dundas, of New! iiton : 
in the year 16733 and, even while an 
infant, diſcovered an ardour for military glory. He 
very early muſtered up a vegiment ni young boys of 
his own- age, denominatiag them after bis own 
name; and it was ſurpriſing to obſerve, in how 
- ſhort a time they were enabled to go through the 
ſeveral evolutions of the military /exertiſe, while 
- their alacrity, _ 2 eee 2 


. 
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commander, gave a ſure prelude of that ſuperior 
greatneſs of ſoul which afterwards appeared in him, 
and procured him both the confidence of his ſove- 
reign, and the admiration of his country. Like 
another Cyrus, he diſcouraged every thing that was 
daftardly' and unbecoming in the young gentlemen 
of his own age; and, with the utmoſt addreſs, en- 
couraged what was manly, becoming, and virtuous 
nnen | $204 yo 

Scarce was he arrived at the age of ten years, 
when he made the moſt ſurpriſing progreſs in the 
Greek and Latin tongues ; and, being well ac- 
quainted with theſe, the French became eaſy to him. 
He was trained up by a governor for ſome years, and 
then put to the college of Edinburgh under a guar- 
dian, where he had run through the whole courſe 
of his ſtudies in that ſeminary, at the fourteenth yea 
of his age ; and was deſigned by his father for, the 
law; but, his paſſion for the military life was muy 
conquera n 15 1 

He left the college of Edinburgh in the year 1688, 
and went over to Holland; where he paſſed through 


the firſt military gradations under the eye of that 


diſtinguiſhed and auguſt commander, king Wil- 
liam III. then prince of Orange, who ſhewed him 


great reſpect in preſence of his general officers, and 


treated him with the tendernc s of an aftectionate 


father. 


tion and gunnery, in which 


ug hero learned fortifica- 
afterwards improved 
under the eye of the famousengineer Cochoen;, here 
likevrife ke laid the foundation of that free and diſin- 


It was here that our 


terefted ſpirit which he breathed in every air, and 
ptactiſed in every clime, far the ſervice of his coun- 


try; und about this time he learned the French, 


8 


| 1 German, Italian, and Dutch languages 3 


* 


of which he fpoke with great purity. © | 
| <C& the At 
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At the time of the glorious revolution, be came 
duer to Scotland, and in fo particular a manner 
lid dowin the” hardſhips of the 'proteſtavts, as to 
compaſſion from all Who heard him; and, by 
z juſt repreſentation of the deſigus of che heuſe df 
Bourdon, which at that time he could ſhrewdly 
at, he confirmed thoſe who were already eu- en- 
Lagen for the prince of Orange in the good opinion 
ddhey had formed of his cauſe, and prevailed 
others to embark in. the ſcheme. In a word, he 
performed the moſt ſubſtantial ſervices; for, being 
With his father and grandfather at the .comvention 
bf the ſtates, he ſeeonded their arguments with the 
inet nervous eloquence ;' and the- deputies were 
N ta ſee fuch a noble tenderneſs and unaffect- 
fympathy in a young man, whoſe geſture and 
on commanded admiration from all Who heard 


"I oak among the firſt to declare for king Wil- 
am; and went up, with his father, to London, 
0 bis homage to the deliyerer of the nation, 
om he was moſt gracioully received, and taken 
10 his mqjeſty ſervice : he attended the. king to- 
N Irekand, continued with him, as one of his 7 
Juring 111 His military excurſions in that kingdom; 
"and! accd che moſt * part at that time that 
e could have been expected from the moſt 
enterpriſing officer. He alſo aceompanied his ma- 
„ eſty on his return to England, attended-him while 
There, and accompanied him to Holland i in the be- 
Enging of the year 1091, 8 
155 William was received at 15 Hague with the 
: Rs cclamations, not-anly by the Rates general, 
the gopulace; and no perſon in rl retiuue 
. W more carefjted than. young Dalrywple,. - whoſe 
Rab zeal in the proteſtant cauſe was not forgotten. 
afladors from moſt of the German courts . 
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rived_at the Hague ſoon after, 40 congratulate.the 

king. on his W and to enter into NEW. engage · 

ments with him for. ſupporting che . —— Eur 

rope 3. ue ne they — ji — na 
repreſentati n made s, majeſt y, at the critical 

e of affairs; and came to a pelolution df 
mailing two hundred and twenty two thouſand men 

againit France; whereof twenty thouſaud * 0 

de raiſed from che national Briylh forces. 

Upon this occaſion it was chat his 0 — tl 
ed, a colonel's..cammifion upon Mr. Dalxymple; 
with which he ſerved under bis great cemmanger 

at the battle of Stecnkisk, ,fought on the 3d of Au- 

guſt 299»; when the Engliſh, bravery ſhone with. 

15 brighteſt: luſtre; for, though — not 

ſorce 425 p fortified with hedges, lined; by 


vantageoully polled ne t 
* cut off the flower of the F de 


reach troops, beſides 
N *b red officers, who- fideo the- 
Feld of battle, pier 
, No britiſh officer ſigoalizgd himſelf more in this- 
: al thancolonel Dalrymple; hedeyeraltimes 
-xallied his regiment, When the tanks, ere hrołk 
the. deyouring cannon, and brought them 
——— performed miracles of, — 
jt Ang, was, inſtgumental in ſaving manywoops 
| gut in pieces, as he, ;the:purſuit. 
bill they had time to and renew. the attack. 
gm, this, time to the year 1702 g have nas 
memairs of cologel Dalrymple; but in the campaign 
of that year,. we find him taking a vigarous part in. 
the the French from the Spaniſn Gel- 


derland, under th6 ramen et: the duke of: 
Made —— 


rougn. 
Tbe duke pow honoured lonel Dal with. 
his particular notice, — n 


and feſalutian in the purſuit of the enemy, and 4 
to 


— 
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to all the ardour of a brave young ſoldier; he added 
the wiſdom and conduct of an old, experienced 
officer ; and though the duke, dy a national pre- 
udice, was not very fond of encouraging Scotſmen, 
pn his ſingular merit overcame that obſtacle, and 
ce hag him ever after in the higheſt eſtrem. 
he firſt effect of the duke's friendſhip was, bis 
promoting our hero to be colonel of the royal north 
Briziſh dragoons ; and this AIR being ordered, 
on the gth of March 170g, to ſupport a batt 
erected to deſtroy the of Peer, a ſmall to 
in the biſhopric of Liege, held by the French, 
the new colonel ſtood at the head of his regiment 
For ſeveral hours, while the troops were fallin 
each {ide of him, without the leaſt privonnys Her 
countenance or defire to retreat, notwithitanding a 
Furious cannonade from that quarter of the town. 


Never was man more generous to the pfficers, or 


Ae pepmtar among the ſoldiers, than he; fur he 
ſo animated them by his example, by his mon, 
and voioe, that, after having made n ſufficient 
breach is the walls, he marched up, ſword in hand; 
was che firſt to ſcale the ladder, with a drawn ford 
in one hand, and a oe in the other; de warded 
olf the blow of a French grenadier, which was 
aimed at him, ſhot him dead on the ſpot, - and 
: mounted the wall, almoſt alone. The troops ſoon 
ſollowed ſo glorious an example, and crowded about 
their leader, then expoſed to the fire, not only of 
the batteries, but of the ſmall arms of the enemy, 
ho, being driven from their poſts in eonfution, 
communicated the oonſternation to their comrades, 

ho quickly deſerted the town. - - 

The news of the taking Peer wasearried quickly 
through the army, which refounded the 125 of 
Kt rogers ry ep e The 


62 


LP 
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Tbe undaunted courage (hewn' dy His fegimefft 
upon this vccaſion threw a damp U n''the'Fretich 
army; and, though -feeurtd 'by orafſes and en 
trenckhments, and ſuperior in numbets, hey: re- 
Fuſed to wait che coming up öf the Allies, but 
fiteritly'tecampet in the night; whlle the duke öf 
Burgundy; aſhamed of that inactivity; which'ended 
fo-inglorwully for him, repaired to Verſailles, Jeav- 
ing dhe command to marſhal Boufflers, who was 
is dexterous in commanding a fl ing camp, boirt- 
Indi city, of ſeizing à poſt by furprize: *'* 
It woulck be an endleſs detail to follow this brave 
officer from town to town, and fr Action to g- 
tion; during the time that he ſerved under the dui 
of Marlborough; eſpecially às an athple” 4c&ou 
of the duke's campaigns has alread r in 
the life of that general. We 'fhalſ'r 7 
obſerve, that colonel! Stair ſignallzed himſelf in the 


'of theenwiny, and by his intrepidity factitaved"the 
ifirrendet of the place. en 
At the aſſault on the citadel of Venloo, wen the 

fort of Chartreuſe was taken by the aflies, colonel 


poi — 15 
2-grenadier, which Dalrymple obſervinng 
ſhot the grenadier dead upon the pot, 

The of che Britiſh arms in Flanders, 
bliged E6vis XIV. to ſue for peace, After ie 
campaign of 1508 ; and the duke 6f Marlborb 

returned home in March 1709, when he took 


caſion 


_lignal ſervices. in the 8 


JOHN PALRYMPLE, 
caſion to introduce colonel Dalrymple; to her ma- 
jeſty, as an 'officer who had performed the moſt 


eLo 'Couti- 


09 1 


tries; and ſoon after fuccee 
of Stair, 25 the death of 75 OO the queen, as 
or 


a reward for his miptary and as a 11 
eſſay of his politigal et Gaga was lat to appo 

him ber amhaſſador extraordinary to aftas 91 
king of Poland, 185 of the allies. negoti- 


ations for peice being broke off, the earl of AA 
left "iy; court of Wiha for 3; 2 of, mg 
ined the duke of Marlb at. the ſiege o 
85 Flanders, OLD ** 
wy ures proper to taken king o 
int * N 1 
during the time that he aid in the. Brit amy, 
achmiſhon arrived trol jy Englabd, do in- 
wk im 5 the | the me of. t j GEE and ho- 
5 of the ceremony 
555 Et performed By NS] 5 Marlbo- 
rough, Tg % j the gar Gee and Orkgeyz 
and ſoon after 3 1 returned to Warſaw, to 
Pproſecute th e buſinc 73 his embady, which was to 
induce the Einꝑ of Poland to.enter into. an oſtenſive 
4 with. the kings of Dengiark and Pruffa, 


jet Chats ee e l 


e, 8 
S of the intra 


a — the north. He is thought - 


7 1 ie title of e 


by . a whey e of 
the duke of . projected the renuncia- 
ing, oh temen and Verden, on the part of the 
of Benmark, in favour of king George I. and 
—_—_ an additional jewel to his majeity'sGer- 
man demibions, ſo it was aſterwards the means 
— — 
cos were gran e to 
ki „and a: powerful fleet — the Baltic 
to don the incutrſions of the Ruſkians, and to 
bring about a peace, which. was ee 
ally concluded. 
e was called home in the year 1729, whence 
was ſiripped of all his em ang, hauing 
oy ſplendidly at Ven —ͤ— 
= Which, at that time, lay heavy upon him. 
late ad equipage were ready to be arreſted ; 
rhaps would have ea expoled'to ſale, if 
IAN, og a Lieutenant in the Ca. 
Kuta ment, not generauſſy lent 
SI | and jts hard wo py what 
's friend{hip orathe earl af 
iitude, er after, was.molt:to-be admired. Ir 
Ne a returned from oourt 20 — 
thus following the fate of his patran, the duke 2 
Marlborgugh, who 3 EE e 
manner abouttay0 years before. 
e vat remain 
upon con of 
by that diſcerning —.— 
rignds to ns Allalrieus 
chan — — one of the londs· of — 
ber 3 the next day che mas ſworn ane of the 


privy-cougcil and, io November, was made cm- 
manger in chief f of al his majeſy' W 


land, 
0 The 


long.in extiomanty 
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Tbe ſcene now changed in favour: of the duke 
of Marlborough, whoſe friends were for the moſt 
part choſen to repreſent the counties and boroughs 
in the parliament that was ſummoned to meet on 
the 17th of March 1715: and, in Scotland, the 
oppoſers of the former miniſtry prevailed, ; and the 
earl of Stair, though abſent, was elected one of the 
ſixteen peers to 865 in the firſt ſeptennial parliament. 
Ambaſſadors were now ſent to the ſeveral courts 
of Europe to notify the king's acceſſion; and, as the 
French court was both the moſt ſplendid, dnd her 
intrigues the moſt dangerous, it was requiſite to fx 
upon an ambafſador poſſeſſed of an enterpriſing 
genius, great fortitude, ' a polite addreſs, and deep 
penetration. The. perſon thought of by the duke 
of Marlboroug h, and, by the king himſelf, was 
lord Gentry) who, on his being introduced to his 
royal maſter, was complimented on his prudent 
management in Poland, and ene * diſcre- 
en powers. 
Tie ſet out for Paris in_January 17 718, and ina 
few days after, entered that capital in fo ſplendid 
a manner, that the other ambaſſadors: admired his 
mificence ; but it was conſidered by the proud 
old monarch. as an inſult offered to him in his own 
capital, that a petty prince, whom, a few 
months before, he had entertained hopes of depriv- 
ing of even his electoral title and dominions in 
„ ſhould, upon his aſcending a throne ſo 
-authoriſe his ambaſſador to make a 
moro ſplendid appearance than the miniſter of wy 
Potentate had ever done before, at Paris 
ig He uns not many days there before an opportu- 
Ano agg 3 exerciſing his pores talents to ad- 
— al maſter in the good 
DID Al * of. Mia and of 8 
3 of the French king, who 1 


2 bis 


Q 


r  A©Sd oo aw «a 21 i __ = * 


emed ehriſtian king, exactly ce fulfil che nnen 
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his character, and was chagrined at his: conduct in 
a very ſhort thne after ie had/ reſided at his court. 

By the ninth article of the treaty of Utrecht it 
was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the harbour of Dun. 
kirk ſhould be filled up; and that che dykes which 
form the canul and moles ſhouly be deſfroyedꝰ/ 
There had been a pretended execution of this 
artiele, but nothing like fulfilling of the treaty; 
and the- king had ordered a haven and enn té be 
made at Mardyke, which were much mote'tapacions 
than thoſe of Dunkirk itſelf. Mr. Prior, the former 
ambaſſador, had complained of it, and inſiſted that 
the treaty ſhould be fufßlled. An anfwer, full of 
the moſt evaſive arguments, had been given, Which 
was far from being ſatisfuctory, and, as the matter 
ſtill continued open, his excelleney; the earl of 
Stair, laid à clear repreſentation of cafe before 
the French (nviniftry, ; in Which he demonſtrated; 
that tho works, according to the tteaty, ought © 
be deſtroyed by engineers, and not Jeſt to ehe 
waſtings of time, or éncroachments of che ſea, 
which every thing was ſubjeR to. He ſet forth, 
that it was inconſiſtent/ in che nature of things, to 
think that the haven Was demoliſhed; while an- 
other-was built in its neighbourhood Which might 
Pry detrimentaf to the 8 7 —_ 

. bY pre | 
earry off the del eee hout 

—.— che country, as they pretended; and 
hat with ſires wouble or expence;; andi then de- 
mandied ſuch an anfwer as might be ſatisfactorycto 
his royal maſter und his ſubjects, and prevent the 
dad 55 the reſult Xt a 
conduct Ui forbatt aa 11 


To chte le us eb reply; that all. invagity- 
ale foryratdrieſs had been reply, on che part of 


article 
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article of the treaty. of Utrecht, till hindered by the 
Engliſh commiſſaries themſelves ; that the canal, 
which he was * to open, for preventing the 
ſubmerſion of a v extent of country, and ſaving 
- the lives of its inhabitants opght to give no um- 
brage to Great Britain, ſince his inclination was 
not to keep fleets there for diſturbing the navigation 
and commerce of his neighbours ; and, that he de- 
ſired nothing more than that F rance and Great 
Britain ſhould unite in the ſtricteſt bands of cor- 
reſ] ndence and friendſhip... 

hus.did the French court elude the force of 
the treaty, and ↄpenly pretend to liye in harmony 
wy. the king of Great Britain, while they wert 

— Wah e * igvalion, in favour of the 

. his crow! 2 +! x 


ſulpeting 
to the houſe of Stuart; be, with uncommon 


5 
nitted home r ex igen 
| 1 0 4 invaſion, that che pre- 


8 tagen into cuſtody; 'by 


che begun in 
favour, ia Scotland, under ie Send ug of the: 
of Mat, beck in tim. ahd. iss Gnal.wpprel 


2 are told, concerning the/methods 
made ae of, bor — gail pf Stair. to 7 ſuch im · 
portant ſecret intelligence, moſt 9 f them calculated 
0 amuſe the reader, . at 5he 
Expence of hiſtorical truth. 

Ihe: real fact, as it ſtands authenticated on re- 
vordis, chat the earl of Stair was maſter / of the molt 


r and that he knew how h 


3 4 


— = a great number gf 
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a dribe properly; by the influence” of both he gained 


oyet mn Bri roman catholic prieſt named Strick- 


land, wlio was one of the pretender's chaplains, and 
bis chief confidant,” By means of this ſpy, lord 
Stair knew Every project formed in the pretender's 
council dd from the ſame quarter, he ob ained 4 
lit: o the French officers who had en to ac- 
company him to Scotland, with an exact account 
of the quantity bf arms, ammunition; and: proviſions 
to be furniſhed by the French miniſt 


The erafty Louis XIV. little ſuſpe $a the depth | 


of lord Stair*s political intrigues, — therefore was 
ee, when he was informed that his Bri- 
tannio majeſty, in his ſpeech to his parliament, on 

the 20th of 14 

that Franee was carrying on a plan to invade his 
dominions in favour of the pretender to his crowns 


He was jt a. loſs how to behave; but, being inform 


ed of the many expreſſes diſpatched by the earl of 
Stair, he fent for him, and told him pretty roundly 
that he was well appriſed of the contents bn, the 


frequent diſpatches he ſent to bis court; 10 | 
t 


a ite time: he diſguiſed; the matter ſo r. as. 


de e be from no other mathe dut Pal 
inforin your king of my bad {tate of health, which . 
: 'with:;, for if you _ 


s Fat Front being what you 
come to my palace to-motrow, you ſhall: ſee m6 
eat à ſowI es heertily as ever I did in my life- time.? 

Nert day his lordſhip: came to court, and favs 


— dinner for the laſt time he ever ap 
ie. The ſickſy monarch was very lan- 
the evident marks of 


— — bore in bis 
an approaching diſſolution 3 and, for ſome time, 
ſerthedl/ to-Jomtli all-the delichcies of the table, till; 
caſting his eyes upon the eafl-of Stait; he affected 
Wr better ſtate of 1 

My 


OO 
— 


uly 1715, had poſitively — 
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really wus; and therefore, as if he had been = 
ren. ſome deep reverie, he imfnediately 
imſelf into an erect poſture, called u bee 
vivacity tinto his . and ien more 
heartily than was by any means adviſeable; r 
ing two or three times to the duke of Bourbon, "theh 
in waiting, 4 Methinks I eat very well for a man 
that is to die ſo oon! s I TH 
But this inroad upon that regularity of Iiving, 
which he had ſor ſome time obſerved,” agreed ſo i 
with him, that he never recovered- this meal, bit 
died in leſs than a fortnight after. 


This event happened! on the firſt- of Cegtembef, 
_ whenzhe- leſt fuch advice to his great randſon, 
Louis XV. the late king, that, had it been fol- 


lowed, would have promoted his own bappineſs, as 
well as that of the nations around him; which was, 
not to imitate him in three things: vir. The paſ- 
fion he had entertained for the enlargement and 
randizing of his dominions; his attachment to 
aſure; and his exceſſive on uſeleſs expences, to 
br <n0cpophc of this ſuadjects. ELL GARE a 

Phe death of Todi XIV. w. th the French 
hiſtorians compare to Auguſtus Cæſar, would have 
ptoved faral to radon av {cheriie; if it had not 


been ſecretly encouraged at home; but a enquiry 


being commenced 29 former miniſtry, upon 
— treaſons and miſdemeanors were Yharged, 
their friends thought proper to divert the trial, by 


carbing out work from another quarter. Among 


thoſe Who ſided with the late miniſtry was John ear 
of Mar, a nobleman bted up in all} the principle: 


_ of the revolution, to which he had hitherto firmly 
adhered. He wis ſecretary of ſtate at the time of 


the union, was one of the commiſſioners for con- 

oye of 3t, and had continued in parliament, 20 
tative, * till this very time; nay, ſo wo 

* - oully 
2 | 
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ouſly did he promote, and- afterwards ſupport it, 
that, when ſpeaking of any thing which he inſiſted 
could not be alte — his uſual was, “ ou 
may as well diſſolve the union,” This man was, 
however, very cunning and politic; and ſo much 
did he delight in acting the part of a ſtateſman, 
that it was his ruling paſſion. He had been inti- 
mate with the earl of Oxford (who was then in 
priſon) and was ſuppoſed to have been privy to all 
his ſectets, which, if once found out, muſt prove 
fatal to himſelf; therefore, to deliver. his friend 
from his captivity, he deviſed the plan of railing a 


rebellion; and it was ſuſpected that the earl Sf | 
Oxford- liberally. furniſhed, him with money far 


ſtirring up the confuſion. Theſe two great poli- 
ticians eaſily foreſaw that the inſurrection could 
not, produce any revolution favourable to the pre- 
tender; all they wanted by it was, te em them 
ſelyes from a parliamentary enquiry. N 
be earl of Mar was at no loſs to and out en- 
fes whom he could very — move by 
2 of his political views; and, leſt he 
ſuſpected, becauſe, in this, be was ating m_ 
— to all his former principles, nay, and to his 
(omg proteſtations of loyalty to king George, he 
r over ſome. young unexperienced noblemen, 
1 the earls Marihal and Strathmore, the 
marquis of: Tullibardin and Huntley ; and meeting 
them privately at Braemar, he talked of the ſcheme, 
and, by his inſinuations, ſoon. made an impreſſion 
upon their minds, which were ready to receive the 
firſt that. was, offered. 1 U teraz 
Having got theſe noblemen to keep him in eoun- 
tenance, he as aſſured of being joined by the fol- 
Cle clans, > M Donalds of Slate, 
rana lengary, Keppoch, and Glenco; z 
by the the M. Leans, M“ Grigors, 
. M<Kinnons, 
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Mc<Kirifions; -M*Pherſons, M<Tntofhes, and many 
others; and though he Jooked with as much dif. 
dain on theſe turmultnous people (who have proved 
rebels to moſt of the Scots kings) as any man in 
Britain, yet he mude uſe of them to anſwer his own 
and his patron's deſigns. "Theſe people immediately 
aroſe, ts dethrone a whorvthey had addreffed 
but a — — with the toſt foltmn pto- 
teſtations of loyalty, afid hach affured of their at 
tachment to his intereſt; and; gathering frength 
as they advanced, they ſoon muſtered up an army cf 
ten thouland men, Scots and Engliſh included, to 
foppdrt the cauſe of the pretender, whoſe ſtandard 
was ſet up at Braemar, on the 6th of Sept. 1715; 
and he was ——— by ee a of James VIII. 
of Scotland, E Ireland. ' 
hen the news of os ror rm arrived at court, 
dhe government initediately diſpatched the duke of 
Argyll, then lieutenart genefal of the king's forces 
Scotland; to ſuppteſv'the rebeltion. He quickly 
recruited" the regiments which had been diminiſhed 
by the ——— for ths eaſe of his people, and had got 
n army of three choufand three hundred 
and ffi adit forces; heſidles the Glaſgow and 
other militia, by the x3th of November, when he 
attacked the rebels One Wir, w — em _ 
eroſſing the Forth,” 
Tue laughter on born ſitles in this battle 2 
the left wing of each arty was defeated; 
neither ſide ebuld properly claim the victory; 
nor could eicher keep the field ;/ che duke of Argyll 
being obliged to tre to  Frirling and the car of 
Mar-toPerth.. - 
However, "this cberk, joined to the ſevere lofs 
another body of the-rebels hat] ſuſtaĩned at Preſton 
but three days before; here 1 560 were _— 
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oners by the generals Carpenter and Willis; put 
: fog oy lrg progreſs of this rebeſlion. 
Among the regiments who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſel ves an the cauſe of their country at the battle of 
Sbariffamuiry was the earl of Stair's regiment of 
dtagoous . 40 b 


And w lle nis troops were thus active in Scotland, 


4 110180. 


the earl him ſelf was not leſs ſo inchis political ca- 


pꝛeity at Paris. For when theſe hoſtile attempts 
were carrying on in Britain by the pretender's par- 
ty, his lordſhip ſhewed a proper und determined 
ſpirit, 'by preſenting the following md the 
int, r , e ee eee 263 ee eee, 

ebe underwritteri earl of Stair, miniſter of 
Great-Britain to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, finds 
himſelf obliged to repreſent to his royal Wghneſs, 


the duke of Orleans, regent of Franee, that, not- 


withſtanding his royal highneſs hs: frequently af- 


ſured the ſaid earl, that he would faithfully and 


punctually obſerve the articles of pente made be- 
ſween Great Britain and Fraſce at the treat f | 


Utrecht; that he would not permit either 4 8, ( 
apniunitionz- officers,” or ſoldiers; to be tfanſported 


out of France for the ſervice of the pretender: and 


althoughy in conformity tot theſe intentions, his 
royal! highneſs had even ſent expreſs orders to all 
the ports and havens of the kingdom, it is certain, 


nevertheleſs, that the ſeveral particulars before enu- 


merated, are every day tranſported from the har- 


bours of Framce Without the leaſt obſtruction what- 


ſoever rom thoſe who command in the ſaid ports | 


on the part of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, .. 


«The late duke of Ormond" and 2 endet 
bade been frequently on board certain veſſels at St. 


Malo, which wele known to be loaded with am- 


munition and arms for: the pretender's ſervice; and 


this with ſo little reſerve or cireumſpection, that 
- "a they 


Vol. VI. 
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they! were. publicly attended and followed by a troop 
of Nugent's horſe, commanded by their proper of. 


hcers, all mounted in their regimental, clothes and 
- accoutrements z and this without the leaſt check 
from his moſt chriſtian majeſty's, officers command- 


| 
| 
ing at St, Malo. a e 
Ihe pretender, not thinking it proper to ven- 
ture himſelf to ſea at this juncture, took the road 
towards Normandy, in order to embark at Dun- 
. kirk ; and the late duke of Ormand, in the ſame : 
manner, declining to land in England, came back } 
to Morlaix, + .. ns «144.47 [557 | 
© When, the, pretender was gone to Scotland, R 
attended by the abovementioned troopers of Nu- b 
gent's regiment, his royal highneſs was plcaſcd to » 
promiſe the uncerwritten miniſter, that. he would - 
treat them as deſerters, if ever they returned to a 
France; and the mareſchal d'Huxelles, at the ſame le 
time, aſſured the ſaid earl, that he would hang li 
them all, without diſtincdtion. 
<< 'T heſe ſoldiers; are now returned, and have I 
Joined their regiment. ; Monſieur Beſach and his pl 
company remain, to this very hour, at Morlaix, th 
as alſo the arms and ammunition that he had with fre 
him for his intended expedition; which being re- no 
moved out of one ſhip into another, in the harbour * 
of Morlaix, the commanding officer there was ſo (ak 
far from confiſcating the ſaid arms and ammunition, no 


that he even refuſed to ſearch the veſſel, though 7: 
he was deſired ſo to do by captain Campbell, com- the 
mander of an Engliſh ſhip, which yet remains in rop 


that port. 


« Within five 


weeks paſt, ſeveral veſſels have wh 


ſailed from Dieppe and Havre de Grace, with arms the 
and ammunition, officers and money, for the pre- wit 


tend r's ſervice ; all which are actually arrived in 
Scotland: and, to be more particular, there ſailed 


'a yeſſel 
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a veſſel from Havre de Grace, on the iyth of this 
months it the face of an officer belonging to the 
king n - who having repreſented" to 
an of Rbuvray, that there Jay, ar that 
time; bet in Havre de Grace and at Harfleur, N at 


the ware 


leaſt twenty officers, . 
int Scotland; on boaty'the ſaid veſſel, and begged 


um to prevent their embarking: the matquis re- 


plied; that what he ſaid might be very true; but, 


that he could not prevent their going on board, 
* orders from court for that pufpoſe. 
40 


to follow the pretender 


he ſaid earl of Stair has alſo frequently re- 


ed, both to his royal higtinefs the regent, 
ſeveral generals, 


and the mareſchal d'Huxelles, t 


colonels, and other officers, then actually engaged 


in the ſervice of France, were determined to go 


and join the rebels in Scotland. The ſaid earl went 


ſo far as even to give the mareſchal d'Huxelles a 
| ier officers; 'who, ' 

ble to the ſaid earl's repreſentation,” are "now ' 
actually at Boulogne, Calais, Dunkitk, and other 


liſt of che ſaid generals and 


places in that neighbourhood, ready to tranſport 
themſelves with the firſt opportunity into Scotland, 


from whence they have been hitherto detained by 


nothing but the exceſſive cold of the ſeaſon and 
contrary winds; the commanding officers in the 
ſaid! places openly avowing, that they have received 
no orders ti prevent their 'embirkation, 
Te ea of Stair finds it his duty to repreſent 
theſe facts tsathe duke regent, to the end that his 
rogal highneſs may himſelf determine, whether his 


I 


orders have been executed with punctuality; and, 


whether ĩit may be thought in Great- Britain, that 


4 


the treaty of Utrecht has been faithfully "complied : 


* ET" 
„ > ©»? * 


vit on the part of France. 
4 The aforeſaid carl of Star finds himſelf obliged 
to acquaintihis royal W that the late ole 
d | ) 2 
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of Ormond, and ſeveral others, who have conſpir- 
ed equally againſt their king and country, did, with- 
in a few.days,. begin their journey: towards Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne; and that they have got to- 
gether, upon the coaſt of Gaſcony, a conſiderable 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and ſhips, with 
which the court of St. Germains boaſts its intention 
to make a deſcent in Ireland; which, as the ſame 
court flatters itſelf, will be ſupported, not only with 
the money, but even with the troops, of France. 

„ The earl of Stair, who has always labourcd 
with the utmoſt zeal, to eſtabliſh a good and per- 
fect friendſhip between the king bis maſter and his 
royal highneſs the duke regent, cannot help being 
much concerned to find himſelf reduced to make 
remonſtrances upon points of ſo 'tickliſh a nature, 
ſo capable of deſtroying the harmony that at preſent 
ſubſiſts between two nations, and of producing ſuth 
diſcontents as may be attended with the moſt griev- 
ous conſequences, if not immediately prevented by 
neceſſary orders. 


It was not poſſible to elude the force of this re- 
preſentation; and, accordingly, his royal highneſs 
ſaw, that, to remove all ſuſpicions, and preſerve 
the friendſhip of Great Britain, to which he was 
ſtrongly inclined,” he muſt be obliged to ſpeak de- 
cifively ; agreeable. to which, his anſwer was, 
4 That he would forbid the exportation of any 
arms or ammunition, out of the kingdom; and, 
that he ſhould ſend ſuch orders to all the ports of 
France, as his Britannie majeſty >defired; together 
wich · proper inſtructions for the captains of ſuch 
 veilels as were bound for any part of Scotland 
TLbe ſucceſs of this negotiation contributed 

greatly ta the total ſuppreſſion of the rebellion; tor 


when the inſurgents found themſelves 1 
6 


the powerful ſyccours they had been promi ſed from 
France, they began to diſpetſe; and the pretender 
himſelf, receiving advice at Perth of the adverſe 
diſpoſition of the regent, gave up his eauſe for loſt:; 
and fled from Perth, accompanied by his general, 
the earl of Mar, to Montroſe, where they em- 
barked ſor France. „ l Gln bg; 0 

No ſooner did the news of this happy event 
reach the earl of Stair, than he repaired tothe re- 


gent, and completely put an end to the pretender's ; 


hopes, by preſenting the ſubſequent memorial: 


« The earl of Stair, miniſter of the king of | 


Great Britain to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, has 
received expreſs orders from the king his maſter, 
to acquaint his xoyal highneſs the duke of Orleans, 
regent of France, with the flight of the pretender, 
and the diſperſion of the rebels in Scotland. His 
majeſty is perſuaded this news will be very accept - 
able to the duke regent, as well on account of 
the proximity of their blood, as in regard to the 
ſtrict ſriendſhip which his majeſty has ſo- carefully 
cultivated with his highneſs. * ; 
«© The treaty of Utrecht is ſo recent, that the 


king was perſuaded his royal highneſs would have 


taken the neceſſary meaſures to have prevented the 


pretender's , ſetting-his foot in France; but ſince 
the ſaid pretender has found means to xeturm chi- 
ther, his majeſty aſſures himſelf, that, fo ſoon as 
his royal higbneſs ſhall be hade acquainted with it, 
he will take the neceſfary meaſures to oblitze him to 
T 
The king of Great Britain commands the earl 
of Stair to inſiſt, in the ſtrongeſt manner, with bis 
royal highneſs, that thoſe perſons vrho ſtand con- 


demned eds the laws of England, and are declared . 
rebels and traitors rr king amd country, may 
4 'S a not 
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not be permitted to emam in France; and that 
the chief abettors and authors of the late rebellion 
_ be immediately obliged) to leave the kingdom; 
and that his royal higbneſs will declare his reſo- 
Jution, not to permit the faid rebels ever to return 
into rance; or that other perſons; Who may here- 
after be condemned and declared rebels, ſhall at 
ay) time be reccived, or find protection in that 


1 Por on tag 9 it oy; | | | 
„His royal highneſs is too reaſonable and too 
wiſe,” not to ſee the juſtice and propriety of this 
demand. Great Britain can never repole herſelf 

in ſafety and peace, whilſt ſhe fees thoſe perſons 
received and entertained in tber'. neighbourhood, 
Who have endeaybured, with open force, to bring 
on the ruin and total ſubyerſion of their country, 
Nor can France be perfectly aſſured that ſhe ſhall 
not once again ſee herſelf expoſed to bear all the 
blame and reſentment. due to undertakings of ſo 
miſchievous a nature. 
„The king and people of Great Britain think 
'themſelves ſecure on the ſide of France; by virtue 
of, the ſolemn treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
- pretender, is excluded from the dominions of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty; and by which France ſtands 
-obliged to give him no aſſiſtance, either in ſhips, 
arms, or ammunition; in moneys. ſoldiers, or of- 
-acefs ; no, nor either council - or advice, either 
directiy or indirectly. Yet the abovementioned 
rebels. arrive; they aſk refuge and protection in 
France] and are no ſooner there, than, by the 
commodiouſneſs of their ſituation, and conveniency 
of the poſt, they plot and contrive the -blackelt 
and moſt:deteftable treaſon againſt their country; 
which, depending on the faith of the treaty of 
Utrecht, was unarmed and defenceleſs, In dehance 
of this treaty, they find means to bring the preen- 
744 | er 
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der into France, and, by their intrigues, they fur- 

'niſh him with ſhips, arms, and ammunition ; offi- 
cers, ſoldiers, and money; with which affiſtance 
the pretender has actually invaded Great Britain, 

and brought infinite damages to the nation. 

« His royal highneſs may imagine, that Great- 
Britain could not long endure the uneaſineſs that 
muſt be derived from the neighbourhood of thoſe 
rebels, ready to bring fire and ſword into the heaft 
of the kingdom, and to renew all the horrors that 
accompany rebellion, | 

« In this fituation Great-Britain would find 
herſelf obliged to be perpetually upon her guard; 
and would be ſubject to continual difturbances and 
apprehenſions; a condition more vexatious than 
even open war, to a nation equally anxious for the 
preſervation of its laws and liberties, as defirous to 
Hive in peace with its neighhbours. 
„ His royal highneſs may learn, from the una- 
nimous addreſs of both houſes of parliament to the 
king, what ſenſe the nation entertains of this un- 
certain and violent ſituation, The king has the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjets too much at heart, not to 
enter warmly both into their opinions and intereſt; 
and he flatters himſelf, ' that, upon this occaſion, 
his royal highneſs will not refuſe him the Juſt proof 
he has deſired of his friendſhip, and of his diſpoſi- 
tion to entertain a good underſtanding between the 
wo fnatiodged r it orb they ieee 


tain hopes his royal highneſs, the regent, will con- 
cur with his majeſty to ſolicit the duke of Loraine 


in the moſt effẽctual manner, that the pretender 
may not be permitted to return into his domrnionis. 
The earlef Stair has alſo receiyed orders to 
remind his royal nighneſs of the declaration be has 


already made; that ſüeh officers in the ſervice of 
D 4 France, 


For the ſame reaſons,” the king of Great-Bri- 
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France, as followed the pfetender into Scotland, 
mall be caſhiered. And the king is perſuaded, that 
his royal highneſs will not permit ſuch general offi. 
cers, colonels, and others, who may have followed 
and aſſiſted the pretender in the late rebellion, ever 
to be employed afreſh in the ſervice of his moſt chriſ. 
tian majeſty: and, if any of the ſaid officers ſhould 
hereafter return, or be already returned into France, 
that his royal highneſs will cauſe them to be puniſh. 
ed, ſo that their conduct may appear to have been 
as highly diſpleaſing to his royal highneſs and the 
government, as it is contrary. to the treaty of 
Utrecht. 1 Ky 
« To prevent all miſtakes in a buſineſs of ſo im- 
portant and delicate a nature, the earl of Stair has 
orders to demand an anſwer in writing to this me- 
morial, which he paſſionately wiſhes to be ſuch as 
may contribute to re-eſtabliſh a good intelligence 
between the two nations. 15 


i 1 — 


Theſe memorial juſtly merited . place in the 


life of this great man, not only from the happy con- 


ſequences they produced, in preventing a war be- 


tween the two crowns; but as they are the moſt 
perſect models of able negotiation * | 

ſented to unexperience ers. And it m 
be obſerved, 1 — the ſucceſs of a difficult negotia- 
tion very often depends more on the ſtyle of a me- 
'mcrial, than on the'moſt poſitive ;nſtructions from 
home, though the memorial muſt be drawn from 


So reſolute 2 declaration reduced the regent 


. 


the neceſſity of declaring . himſelf once for all, 


* 


There was no medium; he muſt either ſatisfy Great 


Britain, by refuſing the pretender a retreat in France, 


* 


or abſolutely break with a prince whoſe friendſhip 
might be of ſervice to him, for the ſake of a gueſt 
who was both unuſeful to him and his friends, a. 


＋ . 
* 1 * 


* well 


ation that can be pe. 
perienced miniſters. And it mult 
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well as e to thoſe who protected len In 
2 word, fortune having already abjured the preten- 
der, it was no hard matter for the regent to do ſo 
too; and, agreeable to this, by the advice of the 
abbot du Bois, he gave the earl of Stait a moſt ex- 
plicit and ſatisfactory anſwer, after having acquaint- 
ed, the pretender with. his reſolution, who ne. 
diately retired. to Avignon. 

The expulſion of this prince from the anden 
of France, and the publication of an edict, about 
the ſame time, prohibiting the French ſubjects to 
trade in the South Sea, were two points of ſuck. 
importance to Great Britain, that they juſtly laid 
the foundation of that friendſhip and Sonſidence 

which at this time ſprung up between the two na- 
tions. To balance the excluſion of the Freneh 
from the South-Seas, the regent publiſhed. a de- 
claration permitting. them to trade to Africa. 

A good underſtanding was now eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the courts of Verſailles and London, highly 
agreeable to Terr r 
an opportunity of inſſ the do- 
meſtic — — of EEE us for 
the earl of Stair, his conduct the occaſion 
gained him the eſteem of the duk e now 
declared JR during the . whole - migarity of 
Louis XV, His lordſhip was likewiſe the ſubject" 
of admitation among the French courtiers.; hut 
neither adulations nor civilities could put lum off 
his guard, ar relax his attention to the dignity and 
intereſt of his royal maſter, a proof of which is ex- 
hibited in, the following remarkable anecdote. - 

One day the regent, attended with. the moſt 
plendid retinue, went in his coach to pay him a 
vit; which his excellengy being informed of, 
ned for BAS Tha en n ft at 
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the gate; and, when the earl of Stair deſcended 
from bis apartment, che regent roſe up, partly 
aligh ted from his coach, ſet one foot on the ground, 
and kept the other fixed on the ſtep. His excel- 
lency, in the mean time, Was advancing to the 

ate; but, *obſerying. the poſture the regent was in, 

e ſtopped hort; then turned about, and walked 
three or four times backward and forward, and at 
laft aſked one of the attendants, whether his royal 


| Highneſs was come to viſit him as his Britannic 


majeſty*s ambaſſador, or as earl of Stair ? To which 
receiving no anſwer, he added, b 

er 15h ee bo ſee lord Stair, I ſhall reckon 
it my rexteft honour to receive any one officer of 
the erown,” much more the duke-regent at the door 
of ki coach; diit;! if be comes to viſit the ambaſ- 
ſador of my auguſt and royal maſter, I think [ 
ſhodf# be worth the truſt repoſed in me, if I 


dent chef dan 1 bave done,” 


This being told to the regent, he re-entered his 
coath; 'and 7 afterwards tangled i to be notified to 
his te ſency, "that he was not deſirous of ſceing 
bim at eourr; and, for ſome months, he adlu- 
ally" wirn drew, till, hearing of the; regent's fit- 
ting out a ftrong” ſquadron at Toulon, which the 


court of BHtain'@6utd not look on with. indifference, 


he ent to cGurr; but in ſuch à manner as argued a 
cebfummate goftcy, as well as an, arent; zeal for 
the welfare 6f his country. "TON 7 + we 12 615 
| Heſetout for Fontainbleay in a private chaiſe, ue, 
being met by the chancellor d'l 9 who was 
very pompodſiy attended, he paid his compliment. 
6d Ys excellency in the moſt elegant manner, and 


invited Nim to take a ſeat in his coach: bot his lord- 


 thip thanked him for his civility, and told him; that 
| he wanted not-evaches, but was at preſent diverting 


. himſelf 


+ © " 
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France, was, by the * of Utrecht, allowed to 
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himſelf as earl of Stair. He then parted from him» 
and came to court ; but the guards knowing him, 
deelared they had orders to refuſe him admittance. 
„Oh!“ ſays he, „though the Britiſh ambaſſador 
&« be debarred acceſs, yet the lord Stair is not.” 

On this he was allowed to enter; and having 
paſſed the firſt guard, he haſtened through the 


others, and then immediately entered the preſence- 


chamber, where the king and the regent were, ſur- 
rounded by a vaſt number of nobility, gentry, fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, and general officers.  _- 

No ſooner did the regent obſerve the ear] of 
Stair, than he withdrew to an inner chamber, whi- 
ther he was followed by his lordſhip, the company 
ſtanding aſide to let him paſs; and, as he entered 
the room, he told him, that, if at preſent he de- 
nied him audience, perhaps, in time, he might be 
glad to have one in his turn. On this the regent 
and he converſed two hours; during which time 
he informed him of his intrigues with the czar, with 
the king of Sweden, and with cardinal Alberoni, 
prime miniſter of Spain, for bringing in the pre- 
tender. His royal highneſs obſerving, that nothing, 
though ever ſo ſecretly tranſacted, could be kept 
from fo. prying an ambaſſador ; and that one half 
of the French nation were, through poverty, be- 
come ſpies upon the other, he made a merit of diſ- 
1 the whole plan of the Spaniſh miniſter to 
ord Stair. 8 


It was deeply laid, and is two curious 2nd inte- 


reſting to be omitted : we ſhall therefore endeavour. 
to give a conciſe account of it; that the reader may 
be made acquainted with the political hiſtory of the 
ürſt years of the reign of George I. in which the 
earl of Stair was the principal agent. 

Though Philip V. grandfon of the late king of 


_ 2 
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trade witch Britain to the ports of 
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reign peaceably over the ruins of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, yet neither he nor his mitiiſters bein- 
content with the treaty obtained, they endeavoure] 


to better themſc}ves by intrigues; and to procure 
12 craft, hat by force of arms was impracticable. 
Wy 


tdinal Alberoni, the then Spaniſh minifter, kney 


very well, that though the emperor, by the late 


treaty, was put in poſſeſſion of Sicily and Flanders, 


aud ſecured in his other vaſt dominions, He was yet 


ſo far drained of his treaſure,” by the Jaſt war, as 
to have no great inclination to a rupture be Judged 
the ſame of the other powers engaged; and think- 
ing that Great Britain had 6btained too advantageous 


terms at the luſt general pacification, his aim was 


to give her a king, who would be apt to relinquiſh 


every advantage in gratitude ſor the favours done 
1 " . : " - * 7 — = 'E, "yy 


him. 92190 * - * 
Hut as Spain was unable alone to accompliſh ſo 


great a project, the cardinal thouglit of proper tools 


from another quarter; and theſe were Charles XII. 


of Sweden, with the czar of Muſcobvy, whom he 


.inceflahtl y laboured to teconcile. The former was 
eaſily brought into the ſcheme, from a proſpkct of 
regaining Bremen and Verden, the inveſtment of 
which had been given to George I. by the emperor; 


and, by means of the czar, an equivalent for the 


provinces he was obliged to cede to his imperial 
majeſty ; and the czar Peter I. was again allured 
wich the bait of having his daughter married to the 
imaginary monarch, and of 570275 1 beneffcial 

i new conquet- 


ell provinces: however, it is not to be preſumed, 


that either the Swediſh or the Ruſſian cout would 
nabe entered fo readihy ints the cardinaPs ſcheme, 
ik ſome Engliſh and Scots "gentlemen had not le- 
paired, after the rebellion,” tö their dominions; 
more inflamed, after the defeats at ene 
ns Fs — 15 45 1 „e " 4 re 595 
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Preſtqn, than ever, with an igelination far; war;; 
and attributing their diſaſters in thoſe. battles; en- 
tirely to fatality. | The repteſentations of theſe re- 
bels, and the gold of Peru remitted from Magrid, 
Pere wy powerful arguments with the two enter- 
priſing monarchs, whoſe- miniſters now met upon 
the overtutes of peace, and ſor bringing about the 
cardinal's roje 5 > fig LEY I6HI100%W ene ve 
Baron Geertz, the gwediſh miniſter to the ſtates. 
neral, who, was ons of che ableſt ſlateſmen in Fu- 
851 had 1 7 why . by Ll — 
the Hague; and having infermed bim that he had 
got ee he — 1 44 The Jifaecied in Eng- 
id, for buying ſhips and ammunition for. invading 
Scotland, the Ruſſian monarch was ſo well pleaſed, 
7 Be went in perſon to Paris, in the month of 
ay 1717; and, under pretext of viſiting che aca- 
demy, the arſenals,. the chambers of raryties, and 
eyery thing that might excite the attention of the 
curious, he conferred. with the regent upon the in- 


tended ſcheme. His royal bighneſs, WI: ſe- 


cretly deſirous of having a king fixed in Britain by 
French influence, ſeemed not quite ſatisfied with it, 
either from an unwillingneſs to expend more trea- 
ſure in fayour of a fugitive, or becauſe he thought, 
that the Spzniſh gold, with the Ruſſian and Swediſh 
arms, were ſufficſent to bring about the defign,, 
without expoſing France to a rupture with England 
by his engagipg.1n it, „ A i e -; 
The conference with the czar, though very ſe- 
cret, Was, by. the regent's ſecretary, communi- 
cated. to the, Britiſh amballador, who directly ac- 
quainted his court; and ſuch active meaſures were 
witantly ez een toe, ere ee 
Lablez at the Tame time, Wen alben 
bourgh, the Swediſh enyoy at London, to his brother: 
Saane, den or in France, having 1 


— 
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into the earl of Stair's hands, he tranſmitted it to 
the Britiſh miniſtry, by whom count Gyllenbourgh 
was arreſted, and moſt of his papers ſeized, 'in which 
were many letters from and to baron Goertz. From 
theſe it appeared plainly, that an invaſion was de- 
hened; and, indeed, it might have taken place, 
had it not been for the ſeaſonable intelligence given 
by the earl of Stair. n % 

But theſe were not the only attempts in favour 
of the unhappy fugitive that were defeated through 
his means. He likewiſe had a principal ſhare with 
Sir William Temple in bringing about the quadru- 
ple alliance; offenſive and eue between his 
Britannick majeſty, the emperor, the moſt chriſ- 
tian king, and the ſtates general of the united pro- 
vinces; by which the deſigns of the court of Madrid 
were totally defeated. ee 

However, the cardinal now openly received and 
entertained the pretender at the court of Madrid; 
and in hopes of n in 
Hungary, he attacked the emperor, and fomented 
diſturbances in the Britiſſi dominions. Having like- 
wiſe formed a deſign af ſeiz ing the iſland of Ficil Fo 
he fitted out a fleet for that purpoſe,” and, in July 
1718, this Spaniſh armament took ſeveral conſi- 
derable places in the iſland; but while they were 
buſily employed in attacking the citadel of Meſſina, 
the Hritiſh fleet came to the aſſiſtance ai the Sicilians, 
and, on the 21th of Auguſt, attacked twenty ſeven 
Spanifh ſhips of the line, off Cape Paſſaro; after an 
obſtinate engagement, the Engliſh took and ſunk 
molt. of them: ' and ſoon after, the king of Sicily 
acceded to the quadruple alliance. This ſtunning 
blow ſo much chagrined the court of Spain, that 
an order was iſſued out for ſeizing upon all the Bri- 
tiſh' merchant ſhips” and effects in that kingdom. 
His majeſty George I. in return, granted letters of 
Yrs marque 
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marque aud repriſals to the Britiftr ſub) 85 againſt 
thoſe of Spain, -on-the-gdi of OQotieny and on the 

17th, war was declared againſt Spain.. 

The Spaniſh court was, at this time, the moſt 
intriguing in Europe; for ſhe not only endeavoured 
to diſturb the tranquillity of Britain, but like wãſe of 
France; for which purpoſe the prince of Cellemare, 
her ambaſlador at Paris, had entered into a conſþi-- 

racy with ſome mutineers, to whom he gave pen- 
ſions: the deſign was, to take away the regent's life, 
to make an inroad into four provinces ſof the-king- 
dom; to gain over the French miniſtry to the Spa- 
niſh intereſt, and thus pave a Way for uniting: the 
whole, or at leaſt the greateſt part af theFrench:do- 
minions, with thoſe of the —* branch of the 
houſe of Bourbon reigning in Spain: which ſcheme 
might have taken place, and have rekindled the ä 
neral war, if it had not been diſcoveted in the 2 
lowing extraordinary manne : 

Two noblemen, who were intruſted with Sachs | 
ket from the Spaniſh ambaſſador in France, N | 
na};Alberoni, containing a relation of the 
which he had made with ſome noblemen — oY 
pliſhing the ſchemes of bis court, took a (chaiſe; 
which broke down about two leagues from Paris 
The poſtilion, obſerving them to take more care of 
their pqxtmanteau than of themſelves (one of them 
ſaying, he would rather looſe one hundred thouſand: 
piſtales than ĩt after driving them to the end of the 
heſt Gage, he haſtened to Paris, and gave! imme- 
diata/hakice af what he had feemrothe government. 


The couneil oſ regenc thy called pro- 
1 — with wen : 


ſtop them; which they effected at Poitiers; and 
not only atreſted their —— Zhai Hike their port- 
maateau to Paris; in which were found the plaineſt 


3 The fame night (the * 
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of November) ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were 
feized and ſent to the Baſtile ; and the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador was commanded to leave the Kingdom. 
Phe abbé du Bois, ſecretary of ſtate, wrote a 
circular letter the next day to the ſeveral miniſters 
reſiding at the French court, and particularly to 
the earl of Stazr, acquainting him with the motives 
which induced them to take this ſtep with regard 
to the prince de Cellamere, by whole letters it was 
plainly ſeen, that he was inciting the king's ſub- 
jects to a revolution, and that be had formed a 
plan to deſtroy the, tranquillity of the kingdom; 
and then concluded, in terms which both difco- 
vered his Teſpe& to the Britiſh court, and a per- 
ſonal eſteem far her ambaſſador. - -  _ 
Soon after this, a declaration of war was made 
by France againſt Spain; and though it was looked 
upon. rather as fictitious than real, yet the burning 


of ſix new men of war upon the ſtocks at Port- 


paſſage, and the taking of ſome towns, put the 
anatter * France's being in earneſt beyond all poſ- 
ſibility of doubt. n | 

But no diſappointments could check the reſtleſs 
ſpirit of the cardinal, ho {till famented the tu- 
multuous paſſions of the Britich rebels: many of 
the moſt * ho retired, partly my in- 
vitatian, and partly without any, into the domi- 
3 of his maſter. And the duke en. 
their chief, having received notice to leave France, 
upon an application made to the regent for that 


purpoſe, Afberoni preſſed him to repair to Madrid; 


this invitation however was kept a parked ſecret; 
but, l people about the duke of 
Ormond, who, being elate with. the proſpect of 
the: expedition, thought proper to communicate 


the d to their correſpondents at Paris; and 
- theſe baving ſhewn their letters ta one M Donald, 


o lieu- 
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another quarter. 


board, having proviſion, ammunition, and every 
other neceſſary, had embarked for the Weſt of 


niſterre, they were ſeparated : his grace, with moſt 


of the Engliſh and Iriſh officers, Were obliged to 


put hack to-Cadiz, while the carls of Marſhal and 
Seaforth, and. the marquis of-Tullibardin, purſyi 
their voyage, 30d landed at Kintail, in the forth 


of Scotland; on the x5th.of April, With about 0 


Spaniſh troops, They. were very uncaſy to-kbow 
the fate of che duke of Ormond, ad deferred 
moving :frapa thence, till they Should hear What 
was become of his grace: but, before any certain 
acevunts.Artived.,of his. diſappointment, General 
Wightman. as in full march 40 diſperſe them, 


having Wich bim two Swils and zhiee Dutch. bat- 


talions, one hundred and twenty [draggans,, and 
about, three hundred and f 5 foot ſoldhers, - He 
came. up with them an the Pre | 

at the paſs. of Glenſ{biel; where the MsKenzieh 


were ſtationed on one ſide, the marquis of Tulli- . 


bardin, 


retender's birth days 
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dardin, with the laird of M<Douall, upon the other, 


and theSpaniards intrenched in their front, making, 
in all, one thouſand fix hundred and fifty men, No 
ſooner did they enter the paſs; than, to their aſto- 
niſhment, the rebels, who lay concealed among 
the heath, alarmed them with their ſhot, and killed 
the colonel of a Dutch regiment upon the ſpot, 


which diſheartened the ſoldiers much, er. 


led them on, with ſuch intrepidity, amidſt the fire 
of the enemy, that he even played upon che flage- 


let before them. General Wightman obſerving the 


matter, ordered ſome hand-grenadoes to be thrown 
in among them, which fired the heath, then very 
Jong, about their ears; and one of the ſplinters 
wounding Seaforth in the wriſt, his clan carried him 
off, and at the ſame time retired in the greateſt con- 


fuſion. As the general was unacquainted with the 


country, he ordered captain Monro of Culcairn, 


who was there with about eighty men of his bro- 
ther's vaſſals, to purſue them; which he did with 


a ſurprifing alacrity, and knowing the ſteeps, they 
mounted them, under cover of ſome coehorns that 
ere brought to bear upon the enemy, whom they 
purſued from bne rock to another, till that brave 
officer was wounded. The rebels placed in the right 
of the paſs having given way, thoſe on the left made 
off full ſpeed, deferting the Spaniards, who now be- 
came an eaſy conqueſt; for they were all made pri- 
ſoners of war without bloodſhed Ee e 


T bis was th dat effort in favour of the old Pre- 


tender, during the reign of George I. againſt whom 
ſo many — and conſpiracies were formed, but 
were as often batfled;' * | 
-. . The refined policy of the earl of Stair was now 


* 
1 


become next to a proverb; and the ſplendour and 


hoſpitality in which be liyed at Faris, endeared him 


A A rt en? A dtc eds. Tas * 0 A 
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to the lower ranks of people, to whom he was bene- 
volent and chari table. 
a — — — conftantly kept in mind his m 
magni entry into Paris, to congratulate their 
young monarch upon his acceſſion to the thtone, 
whieh far exceeded any thing of the kind; and had 
canſed the circulation of à great ſum of money 
among the tradeſmen.” It was therefore With great 
regret they received the news of his recall. 

in ſhort; his abilities had ſuch an aſeendant over 
the regent, before he left France, that, being once 
publicly aſked; what part his royal 'highneſs would 
take in the troubles of the north? he anfwered, 
what the Britiſh ambaſſador pleaſe s. 
But he had ſo many occaſions to maintain the 
dignity of his character, and he was ſo well inclin- 
ed to do this by all external acts of ſplendour and 
magnificenee, as well as by his political talents 
that he greatly hurt his private fortune and incum- 
bered his eſtate, 'whichz with the debts he had con- 
racted dy guming, made him ſolicit his recall. 
Upon his return the king declared himſelf ſd well 
pleaſed with his conduct, that he would have creat 
ed him a duke, if he had not been prevented by Jaw, 
The deep ſenſe which the king ſſiewed of his ſide· 
lity;' was the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious eulogium 
of his virtues ? the people echoed back the praiſes 
3 while the whole of: his domi- 
nions reſounded with upplauſe at his conduct; ſe- 
veral printi of him were publiſhed, and every one 
took x pride to have his reſemblance hy them. 
Duting the remainder of the reign of George I. 
he was one of the cabinet council; and, on his 
late majeſtyis afcending the throne, he was receiv- 
ed into the ſane confidence. „ ee nope?! 


In April 130, he was made lord admiral of 
Scotland, which, with his other poſts, he held-tiH . 


- April 
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April 128870 when he fell into. diſgrace at court, 


upon the following occaſion: 

In the winter of the year 1732, a plan was 
brought into parliament for changing the duties on 
tobacco and wine, and bringing 2 under the 
laws of exciſe, in order to prevent frauds in the te- 
venue, of which, thoſe who had the gement of 
the treaſuty 923 complained. This affair was 
diſlixed by the trading part of the nation, who 
made ſo great an oppolition to it, that in January 
1733, the tobacconiſts of London, at a general 
meeting, agreed to act i in concert with the commit- 
tee appointed by the N merchants, and trad- 
ers of London, and, by all juſt and lawful means, 
Pa AAP new excile,,or extention of the exciſe 

under nelly tence whatſoever : ſeveral cor- 
— — earn recommended the ſame thing to 
their — — ; and, in February, the city 
of London laid ie grievances before their ir four re- 
de ee 
was propoſed, and motion, with regard to to- 
bacco, Was. mage, Ry 3 of Mach, in 

à grand committee; and, after a warm debate, the 
queſtion was carried, by 266, ſt 205; and an 

be 6th of March.in he houſe, by 249 aganlt 186 

ang Wear den be brough Daene 
ae dene 1 0 April, 

hor 45 k time, the i Witt feral of Ay 

aldermen, —— L-men, gminen 7 
chants and ti ar fe cs went belt cpachs 
to W. „ Petitioning to be beard oy 


e ghe Bill hich ee ere, 
to be gead A on dime on the xath of April ;. but 
eir petition Was rejected „ by 214 Againſt, 197 
* petitions were alſo brought. in, when Sir 
a pale moved, that the ſecond reading 

ke Av might be put off far £wo months (a ul 


otwithſtanding, which, the ſcheme 


— be - , 
Aa — A =_,SNX oY u crc r —_—— A at 
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mode of laying them afide) this being agreed to, 
the ſcheme- dropped; on which great” rejoicings 
were made! Be APE Hs > i 

Among the number of thoſe who oppoſed it in 
the houſe of peers, Was the earl of Stair, not, in- 
deed from any” diflike he had to the then prime mi- 
niſter, but from a- proſpe& of the difmal conſe- 

ces that might ariſe, from a people for whoſe 
laws and liberties more martyrs have ſuffered, than 
{6r'thoſe of any other nation; and it being demand- 
ed, by the late queen, why he did fo; his anſwer 
Was, c that he wiſhed her royal family better than 
to agree to ſuth a project.“ A little time after, he 
reſtaned all his places into his majeſty's hands; as 
did the lord Cobham, the duke of Bolton, the earl 
of Cheſterfield, the earl of Burlington, and many 
others. | 
In the next ſeſſion, which was the laſt of that par- 
lament, he voted with all the candour and integrity 
that became fo great a man, not regarding the ſmiles 
of frowns'vf a court; and when a motion was made 
in the houſe of lords, to petition His majeſty to in- 
ſorm thetn'6f the pet ſons that bad adviſed him to re- 
ve ſo many eminent and truly btave men, he 
ayed with à moderation that became the great- 
neſs of his ul. eee war 
In June 1734, lie appeared at the general elec- 
tions in his native country; and, as the party who 
had ſided with Sir Robert Walpole in promoting 
the'exciſe-fcheme had been at great pains to carry 
the elections of Scotland, he WAs the firſt to enter 
2 proteſt againſt the method of their procedure; 
viz that the military, who ow act of parliament 
ought to be remote ſome miles fromm the place of 
eleckſon, were, nevertheleſs; under arms, at no 
fürther dishes than half à mite the dukes” of 
Hamilton; Queenſberry, Montroſe, and Rox burgh, 
| the 


8. 
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the marquis of T wedale,, and ſeyeral:'other lords, 


who mentioned the very peers. who were afterward; 


choſen, as thoſe contained in the lift named by the. 


miniſters and ſent down by his agent, proteſted 
Iikewiſe, And | Is SHEA — FE carried 
[ 


to-a greater Jeng 
during the heat of their debate, told thermecting, 


that he ſaw many ſtrange faces in the room, and 
that he thought: it ought; to be cleared; on which 


ſeyeral ladies, who had come in, withdrew, and 
were followed bythe dords in the oppoſite intereſt: 


ſo, that abe court- party, as it was called; entirely. 
prevailed ; and the petition-given- into / parliament, 


complaining of an undue election, was afterwards 
refuſed, 10 


About this time, his Janfhip-wok wo rural life, 


and, ſtudied agriculture on his eſtate, which he un- 
derſtood to ſuch a · degree, that he might be called 


the Virgil of the age; he employed about two hun- 


dred workmen every day, and was as much ad- 
mired for his huſbandry at home, as he had been 
for his politeneſs at the court of Verſailles. 


During his retirement from court, he was viſited 


by the nobility from all quarters; he; correſponded 
with, ſeveral generals abroad, and with ſome of 
thoſe. noblemen in England who had reſigned at the 
ſame.time with himſelf. He was facetious in con- 


verſation, and entertained his company with ſuch 


diſcourſes as ferved to inſtruct as well as to amuſe. 
When ſpeaking of the king of Poland, he attracted 
the admiration of all who heard him; and he has 
frequently declared, that he preferred hunting the 
ſtag at Warſaw, to the gallantries and amuſements 


of the court of Verſailles. His generoſity was 
ſuitable to the greatneſs of his ſoul, for never man 
beſtowed! his favours: with a better grace, One 
day a phyſician came from Edinburgh to viſit him, 


and 


-» 


had not the late dulce of Argyll, 


, e . 


yy — „ --— 
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and his lordſhip judging, that, if he offered him 
money, it might be refuſed, contrived: a way #0 
make him a preſent: he went to his parlour, and 
wrote a line, which he gave te the doctor to deli- 
ver, at the ſame time apologizing, in the moſt 
polite and amiable manner, for the liberty he took; 
the gentleman told him, that his lordſhip's com- 
mands were an honour to him, and with pleaſure 
they ſhould be obeyed. Upon his return to Edin- 
burgh, he inſtantly repaired to the perſon for whom 
the letter was directed, and delivered it to him; 
when, to his ſurpriſe, he was ſhewn the contents 


cf it,» Which were as follow -v ?:=· 
4 ot 1. 4 Ein ieee. 0 
Sir, 


Pay the bearer thirty guineas, which is but a 
ſmall, compliment for his care of me; and place 
the ſame to the account of, Sir, 161: 110 

bl 1:14 Your very humble ſervant, 

b6 015 ot ins ny 421A ST AIR. 


It would be almoſt impoſſible to repreſent the 
whole of his amiable and generous actions. He 
was always a friend to the diſtreſſed; and, when 
{ripped of all his employments, ſupported the 
dignity of a nobleman, who had once been an or- 
nament to the Britiſh nation. But while he was 
encouraging huſbandry, and doing good to man- 
kind in a priyate ſituation, a change in the miniſtry 
was in agitation, which took place in 1741; and 
his preſence was required at court upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion: e hav? 15 | 

The Britiſh merchants had long complained, that 
lettets of marque had jbeen iſſued out from the 
Spaniſh admiralty againſt the Britiſh ſhips, under 
pretence of ſearching for contraband goods and 
paſſports; numetous repreſentations were made 

| upon 
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upon this head at Madrid, ſeveral conferences were 
held upon the ſubject; and at laſt a convention 
was ſigned; on the 4th of January 1739, in which 
Spain agreed to pay 195000 I. to compenſate the 
loſſes ſuſtaĩned by the Britiſh ſubjects. This affait 
might have been amicably'terminated, had not the 
coals of diſſention been blown up from another 
quarter. Spain muſtered up a claim of 68000 1, 
upon the African company concerned in the ne- 
groes, and refuſed to pay the 950001. till the 
680001. were deduced; nay, ſo high did they 
riſe in their demands, that Geraldino, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at London, declared, his maſter would 
as ſoon part with his eyes, as with his right of 
viſiting ſhips in the American ſeas. But perhaps 
things had not ſo ſoon been carried to an extremity, 
if? Geraldino had not informed his court of the 


diviſions in parliament; and that, by ſome well- 


timed bribes, it was eaſy to get a majority which 
might obtain ſuch terms as they pleaſed. This, 


with the biſhop of Rennes's declaration at Madrid, 


that the people of England were ripe for a revolu- 
tion; inflamed the Spaniards the more, which made 
them ſeize the Britiſh ſhips wherever they could 


find them. In conſequence of theſe freſh inſults, 


on the 23d of October 1739, war was declared 
againſt Spain. 4 


Admiral Vernon; who had bebn ſent to the Weſt 


Indies to protect our trade, took Porto Bello on 
the 22d of November, and received thirty thouſand 
piaſters as a ranſom for not pillaging the town. 
On the 1ſt of April 1740, he failed to Carthagena, 
whoſe outwotks he took, and then ſaiſed victorious 


up to the harbour of the tui and debarked the 


land forces, under cover o cannon from the 


ſhips; but a violent rain falling which is mortal 
to- bur ſoldiers in thoſe parts, and the laddets being 
8 too 
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too ſhort, through an error in the mathematician 
who computed the height of the wall of fort St. 
Lazara, they were obli | 
what braver y itſelf would do. Hence Spain role 
in her dettands 3 and, being ſecretiy aſſiſted by the 
French ſhe was the more active in ptoſec in 1 
ber mi projects. zac 852601 en eee 

— hou the ing of the war with 
Spain, umevent happened, which, for eight years 
together, occaſioned the moſt melancholy ſcenes: 
the emperor Charles VI. died the qth of October 
1740; on which day, bis eldeſt daughter, now 
empreſs dowager, and mother to ttie preſeſtit - 
peror, was proclaimed queen of Hungary and! Bo- 
hemia, and archdutcheſs of Auſtria; her miniſters 

at the ſeveral courts of Europe notified her .acget- 
ſion, and ſupported the legality of hat was derte, 
ſtom her claim, in ence of the will of Fer- 
dinand I. and of the deed: of Charles VI. dated the 
20th of June 17422; wherein, with the unanimous 
voice of a general diet of the ſtates of Hungary, 
then met at Preſburg, an act was paſſed for ſetthog ' 
the ſueceſſion of that croun on the female line of 
the houſe of Auſtria, and their deſeendants, in 
failure of male iſſue, aecording to the right of pri- 
iture. The queen's title was acknowledged 
by ſeveral-princes; but the elector of Bavaria e- 
fuſed, and claimed the cron for himſelf, found- 
ing his pretenfions to the Auitrian ſuceeſſion upon 
the ſame will of Ferdinand I. and deſéent from 
Charles V. las fal ſo, that he was married to the 
emperor :Jofeph!s; dau The troops of his 
electorate marched, in r 1741, in ſupport 


of his claim, and avere followed — m9 French 


forces, under præteneæ of ſecuring the ection of 
m emperor accotding a0 the treaty of Weſtphalia, 


of vhich theix king was the guarantee. 
: Vor. VI. A 


Or. 


to retireꝭ after trying 
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On the other hand, his Britannic majeſty ſup. 
ported the Pragmatic Sanction, | and oppoled the 
election of an emperor by the influence of the court 
of Verſailles ; and though her Hungarian majety 
was attacked by the king of Pruſſia, who marched 
his troops, on che 14th of December, to protect 
S:lefia from inſults, and at the ſame time deprived 
of aſſiſtance from the Ruſſians, between whom and 
the Swedes a war had been juſt kindled ; yet, under 
all theſe diſadvantages, was ſhe aſſiſted by the Bri- 
Ai,, if. i, 

During the winter of the year 1741, the armies 
were active abroad; Lintz, and a few other places 
were taken by the Auſtrians, ho gained ſome ad- 
vantages in the ſield, and extended into Bavaria 
ittelf. At home, the parliament was taken up vith 
examining into the merits of elections; many of 
which being carried againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 
he reſigned, his places into his majeſty's hands; on 
which a total change enſued in the miniſtiy. A 
reſolution was taken for ſupporting the queen of 
Hungary, and reſtoring the balance of power, which 
muſt have been entirely deſtroyed, if the treaty ſor 
dividing the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria had 
ſucceeded, according to the propoſal of France. 
In conſequence of this reſolution, three hundred 
thouſand pounds were voted to her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty; and a conſiderable body of Britiſh troops 
were ſent to Flanders, the command of which, 33 
alſo of the Hanoyerians and Heſſians, was given to 
the earl of Stair; who now began, like the ſun, 
after ſetting for a long night, to riſe with the bright- 
er luſtre, In March 1742, he was made field- mar- 
ſhal of his majeſty's forces, and ambaſſador-exttra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the ſtates- general. 

This ſudden promotion and reſtoration to favour, 
gave ſatisfaction to every true Briton; and — 


Alt. 


1 1 


received him with a tenderneſs and affection which 


convinced all preſent, that his majeſty was inclined 


to remember the maxim of the wiſeſt of kings: viz. 
« Not to forget his father's friends. 
His lordſhip inſtantly applied himſelf to the ma- 
nagement of the important buſineſs committed to 
him; and, knowing that he had to deal with the 
ambaſſadors of Spain, France, and the new empe- 
ror, he aſſiduouſly ſtudied their memorials, and 
prepared replies to them before he ſet out for Hol- 
land, where, on the 10th of April, five days after 
his arrival, being conducted to a public audience 
of their high mightineſſes, he made them a very ſpi- 
rited harangue, which had the deſired effect, of 
engaging them in the queen's cauſe, 74 : 
This memorial was followed by another, of the 
18th of Auguſt, in which the prefling inſtances of 
the queen of Hungary, for aſſiſtance from his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, againſt a powerful French k 
were laid down, and the pitiful artificesof the French 
detected. To mention every tranſaction of this con- 
ſummate ſtateſman, would ſwell this article beyond 
the extent of ſo ſmall a volume; ſuffice it then to 
ſay, that the earl of Stair at length brought about 


a gov pacification, ſeemingly to the ſatisfaction 
0 


all the parties concerned; but not till after the 
famous battle of Dettingen, where he, for the laſt 
time, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in concert with king 
George Il, as a general of undaunted bravery-and 
intrepidity, to whom the glory of that day is chiefly 
aſcribed. Soon-after this action, he petitioned to 
telign, which being granted, he again returned to 
the pleaſures of a country life; but, ever ready to 
ſerve. his king and country, upon the breaking out 
of the late rebellion he repaired to court, and offered 
his ſervice to ſuppreſs it, which was gladlyaccepted ; 
and he accompanied 5 of Cumberland to 


2 Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh, driving the pretender and his ral bl 
army before them. After the ſuppreſſion of thiz 
inſurrection, he continued at court tilt the winter of 
the year 1746, 'when he repaired to Scotland, find. 
ing himſelf in a languithing condition, and unfit 
for buſineſs. By the help of his phyſicians he wi 
preſerved till about ten at night of the 7th of May 
1747, when he breathed out a life ſpent in as emi. 
nent ſervices for his country, as ever was that of x 
ſubject. V7 41 | 
Thus died field-marſhal John earl of Stair, who 
Vas a nobleman of the rareſt abilities, equally ite 
for the camp or the court; and how Hard is it ty 
ſay in which he excelled? A man of the {tricic 
honour and veracity z great without pride, handſoni: 
© Without vanity, juſt without rigour, wiſe with- 
out arrogance, bountiful without oftentation ; ſup. 
porting the higheit of dignity with a decency, hu- 
manity, and moderation, only to be-found among 
the great, being poſſeſſed of every talent that could 
make a man great in himſelf, ſerviceable to his king 
or an ornament to his country.” 
The earl of Stair, as to his perſon, was a man | 
about fix feet high, excecding ſtraĩt and genteel in 1 
his body, which inchnedto an agreeable flenderncts ; h: 
he was, perhaps, one of the handſomeſt men « " 
nis time, and remarkable, among the nobility, for WY ch 
his graceful mien and majeſtic appearance; his com- in 
plexion was fair, but tather comely tban delicate; WW 50 
his forehead was large and graceful, his noſe was 
ſtrait, and extuiſitely proportioned to his face; hf nf 
eyes were exactly ſulted to his features, being cf 1), 
blue colour, and full vf ſweetneſs, His amiable 


countenance; on which there was imprinted a natu - fo 
ral ſmile; could not fail to inſpire the ſpectators 0 
with a warmth of affection hot to be accounted for: | 


"theſe endowm̃ents of body tere but indications 
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beauties, of the nobler part, and which: hg p 

led i! their, higheſt. perfection, Sa that, he 0 
be . 23 the favourite child, of nature, as, 
ax the .hrightsſ ornameny of, his native country. 
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Tus Mete lod ee 6 whoſe. 
and conduct as à ſtateſman, 
ee * leſs ch wes of cenſure, chan his 
deſæerndant of the lord 
fever rang desen, e was born at Ratterſca,': 
in Surtey, i the year 1692 ;, and his mother dy ing 
[bis '1nfant years under the wy of 

a ſirict ——— whoſe ff 
guide was the famous d fenong e, 

la Burgeſs. 

At a proper age he was en bool, and 
from thence remoyed to > Chriſt-church-college-i in 
Oxford. | 

His native genius and' excellent underſtanding, 
Vere obſerved and admired by his colitemporaries., 


E 3: 


had a manner an 
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in both theſe places; but the love of pleaſure had 
fo much the aſcendancy, as to hinder him from 
exerting his talents for literature in any particular 
formance. ' His friends deſigned him for public 
uſineſs ; and when he. Teft the univerſity, he was 
conſidered as one who had the faireſt opportunity 

of _—y a ſhining figure in active life, 
United with the graces of a handfome perſon, he 
I addreſs that was irreſiſtibly 
engaging; a quick apprehenſion, great ſtrength 
oryy a peculiar ſubtilty in reaſoning, and 
a maſterly elocution ; but ſome years, all 
theſe extraordinary endowments were employed 
in nothing ſo much as finiſhing the character of a 
complete rake. He was in particular much ad- 
died to women, and apt to indulge himſelf in 
late hours, with all thoſe exceſſes that uſually at- 

nn OT TIT 3 
In the year 1700, he was married to the daughter 
and co-heirefs of Sir Henry Wincheſcomb, of 
Bucklebury in Berkſhire, Bart. This alliance was 
in all ſuitable to his birth and expectations, 
and the ce in 
the houſe of commons, for the bo- 


the ſame place: io that Mr. St. John, who was 
now about twenty - ix e his ſeat in 


the ſenate, with every vantage. 
He preſently choſe Mari and j himſelf 
to Robert Harley, Eſq; who, in this parliament, 
was choſen Speaker, for the firſt time; and he 
made himſelf conſpicuous before the end of the 
ſcffion, A M42 4 : 
Perſevering ſteadily in the fame connection, he 
ined ſuch an authority and influence in the hovle, 
that it was thought proper to reward his merit; 
£3 


and 
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and April 10, 1704, he was appointed e at 


- war, and of the marines. As this poſt created a 


conſtant correſpondence with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, he became perfectly acquainted with the 
worth of that great general, and raren pro- 
moted his intereſt. 

It is remarkable, that the oreateſt events of the 
war, ſuch as the battles of Blenheim and Ramillies, 
and the ſeveral glorious attempts made by the duke 
to ſhorten the war by ſome deciſive action, fell out 
while Mr. St. John was ſecretary at war. 

When Mr. Harley was removed from the ſeals, 
in 1707, Mr. St. John choſe to follow his fortune, 
and the next day reſigned his employments in the 
adminiſtration: he alſo followed: bis friend's ex- 
ample, and behaved, during the whole ſeſſion of 
parliament, with great temper, ſteadineſs, and de- 

cency. © He was not returned in the parliament 
which was elected in 1708; but upon the diſſolu- 
tion of it in 1710, Mr. 
cellor and under- treaſurer of the exchequer, the 
important office of ſecretary of ſtate was given to 
Mr. St. John; and about the ſame time be wrote 
the famous letter to the Examiner 

Upon the calling of # new parliament, on the 
25th of November, in that year, he was: choſen 
knight of the . ſhire for the county of Berks, and 
alſo burgeſg for Wotton-Baſſet, and made his elec- 
tion for the former. 

This large acceſſion of power placed kind 3 in a 
ſphere of action that called forth al his abilities: 
the/Engliſh annals produce not a more trying junc- 
ture; and Mr. St. Joh; appeared wy to every 
vecaſion. of trial, 

He ſuſtained almoſt the whole weight of the dif- 
feulties in negotiating the peace of Utrecht; and, 
in July 1712, he was created baron St. John of 

E 4 Le liard- 
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being made chan- 
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n in Wiltchire, and viſcount Bo. 
lingbroke. He was alſo, the ſame year, appaintcd 
lord- lieutenant of the county of Eſſex. 

But theſe honours by no means gratifying his 
ambition, he formed a deſign of taking the lead in 
public aſtairs from his old friend Mr. Harley, then 
earl of Oxford; which proved in the iſſue unfor- 
tunate to them both, - _ f | 


It. muſt be- obſerved, that Paul St. John, earl 


of Balingbroke, a diſtant relation, died on the 


5th of October, preceding his creation. That by 


his deceaſe, though the barony of Bletſho devolved 


upon Sir Andrew St. John, Bart. yet the earldom 
became extinct, and the honour was promiſed: ta 


our author; but his preſence in the hauſe af com- 
mons being ſo neceſſary at that time, the lord- 
treaſurer prevailed upon him to remain there durin 
that ſeſſion, upon a promiſe: that his rank 


be. preſerved ta him: hut when he expected the old 


title ſhould: have been reviued in bis favour, which, 
conſidering his ſerviees, particularly in that ſeſſion, 
ſeemed: reaſonable enougb, he was put off with this 


of viſcount ;; which he reſented. as an affront, aud 
looked on it as ſo intended by: the treafurer, who 
— ; being ereated earl 


'LordBolingbroke's own account of this tranſac- 
tiom is tod entertaining tu be omitted, eſpecially as 
it juſtifies in ſome meaſure his manaruvres to fup- 


had! get am earldam: for 


” 


the peace, and which, by the ſpirit ſhewn through 
the whole coffe of it, and: the refolutions taken in 
it, rendered the concluſion: of the treaties ptacti- 
cable. After this, I was dragged into the nes 


OY 


_46. ] contimand,. ſays be, in the houſe of com. 
_monsy d using that inpertapt ſeſſion u hich preceded | 
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of lords in ſuch a manner as to make my promo 
tion a puniſhment, not a reward, there left to de- 
ſend the treaties alone. ik ! 
« It would not baye been hard, continues he, 
to have forced the earl of Oxford to uſe me better. 
His good intentions began to be very muck doubted. 
of; the truth is, no opinion of bis fincerty had 
ever taken root in the party; and, which was worſe: 
perhaps for a man in his (tation, the opinion of his: 
capacity began to fall apace. He was fo hard puſhed 
in the houſe of lords, in the beginning of 1712, 
that he had been forced, in the middle of the ſeſſion, 
to perſuade the queen to make a promotion of twelve 
peers at once; which was an unprecedented and in- 
vicious meaſure, to be excuſed by nothing but the 
neceſſity, and hardly by that. In the houſe of 
commons his credit was low, apd my reputation 
very bigb. You know the nature of that aſſembly : 
they grow, like hounds, fond of the man who ſhews 
them game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed to 
be encouraged. he thread of the negotiations, 
which cbuld not ſtand ſtill a moment, without 
going back, was in my hands: and before another 
man could have made himſelf maſter of the buſi- 
neſs, much time would have been Toft, and great 
inconveniences would have followed. Some, who 
oppoſed the court ſoon after, began to waver then: 
and if I had not wanted the inclination, I ſhould 
haye wanted no belp, to do miſchief. I knew the 
way of quitting my employments, and of xetigin 
jrom court when the ſervice of my party —.— 
it; but I could not bring myſelf up to that reſolu- 
tion, when the conſequence of it muſt have been 
the breaking my party, and the diſtreſs of the pub- 
he affairs. I thought my miſtreſs treated me ill, 
2 752 of: that duty which I owed her, ca 
in aid af gther d 3þt and ptevailed ov 


5 wy 
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my reſentment, Theſe ſentiments, indeed, are ſo 
much out of faſhion, that a man who avows them 
is in danger of paſſing for a bubble in the world: 
yet they were, in the conjuncture I ſpeak of, the 
true motives of my conduct; and you ſaw me go 
on as chearfully in the troubleſome and dangerous 
work aſſigned me, as if I had been under the ut- 
moſt ſatis faction. I began, indeed, in my heart to 
renounce the friendſhip, which till that time I had 
preſerved inviolable, for Oxford. I was not aware 
of all his treachery, nor of the baſe and little 
means which he employed then, and continued to 
employ afterwards, to ruin me in the opinion of 
the queen, and every where elſe. 1 ſay, however, 
that he had no friendſhip for any body, and that 
with, reſpe& to me, inſtead of having the ability to 
render that merit, -which I endeavoured to acquire, 
an additional ſtrength'to himſelf, it became the ob- 


| a his jealouſy, and a reaſon for undermining 


His lordſhip's conduct, during the four laſt years 
of the reign of queen Anne, brought in queſtion 
both his religious and his political principles ; for, 
though educated among the diſſenters, and as it 
has Lites appeared, being attached to no ſyſtem of 
religion whatever, he became a zealous high- 
churchman; and was ſecretly in the intereſt of the 
pretender, though he openly profeſſed an inclina- 
tion to ſerve the houſe of Hanover. Hence it is | 
evident, that he complied with the temper of the 
queen at that time, with a view of being made 
prime miniſter. nr. : 
In 1514, ſoon after the acceſſion of George the 
firſt to the throne, the ſeals, as . e well be ex- 
pected, were taken from him, all the papers 
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ſon of parliament” at this juncture, he applied 
h mſelf with his uſual induſtry and vigour, to keep 
up the ſpirit of the friends to the late 20 
without omitting any proper occaſion of teſtifying 
his reſpect and duty to his majeſty; in which ſpirit 
he aſſiſted in ſettling the civil liſt, and other neceſ- 
fary points. But, ſoon after the meeting of the 
new parliament, finding that an impeachment of 
the late miniſtry was reſolved upon, he withdrew, 
and crofſed the water privately to France, the latter 
end of March 1715. We FA Secs 6H 
pon his arrival at Paris, he received an invita- 
tion from the pretender, then at Barr, to engage 
in his ſervice; which he abſolutely refuſed, and 
made the beſt application that his preſent circum— 
ſtances would admit, to prevent the proſecution 
zgainſt him in England being carried to extremities. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, he retired into Dau- 
phiné, where he continued till the beginning of 
July; when, upon receiving intimations from 556 
of his party in England, of a projected revolution, 
he complied with a ſecond invitation from the pre- 
tender; and accepting from him the ſeats of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate at Commerey, he ſet out with them for 
Paris; in which city he arrived the latter end of the 
ſame month, in order to procure from that court 
the neceffary fuccours for his new maſter's intended 
invaſion of England. 18 x e ee 
The vote for impeaching Him of high-treaſor 
had paſſed the houſe of commons on the roth of 
June preceding; and ſix articles were ſent up by 
them to the lords on the 6th. of Augult following : 
and proclamations being iſſued for him to ſurrender, 
which he did not obey, he was attainted of high 
treafon on the roth of September the ſame year. 
The articles of impeachment againſt his lord- 
ſhip were carried into- the houſe of commons by 


E 6 Mr. 


miniſtration, 
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Mr. Robert Walpole, and were in ſubſtance 38 


follows: | 

Art, . That whereas he bad aſſured the miniſters 
of the ſtates-general,” by order trom her majeſty in 
1711, that ſhe would make no peace but in concert 
with them; yet he ſent Mr. Prior to France that 
ſame year, with propoſals of a treaty of peace with 
that monarch, without the conſent of the allics. 

Art. 2. That he adviſcd and promoted the mak- 
ing of a ſeparate treaty, or convention, with France, 
which was ſigned in September. | 

Art, 3. That he diſcloſed to Mr. Meſnager, the 
French miniſter at London, this convention, which. 
was the Oy inſtructions to her majeſty's 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht in October. 

Art, 4. That her majeſty's final inſtructions to 
her ſaid plenipotentiaries were diſcloſed by him to 
the abbot Gualtier, an emiſſary of France, 

Art, 5. That he diſcloſed to the French the 
manner how Tournay in Flanders might be gained 


'by them. 


Art. 6. That he adviſed and promoted the yield- 
ing up of Spain and the Weſt-Indies to the duke 
of Anjou, then an enemy to her majeſty. 
It muſt not be omitted, that Sir Joſeph Jexyl, 
a gentleman of the moſt unbiaſſed integrity, and 
t knowledge"in the law, and a member of the 
ecret committee, obſerved, that there was watter 
more than enough to prove the charge againſt lord 
Bolingbroke, at the ſame time that be declared his 
opinion, that they had nothing ſufficient to ſupport 
the charge againſt the earl of Oxford. 
It is remarkable, that his new engagements bad 
the ſame unfortunate iflue; for the 1715 Was 


Tearcely expired, when the ſeals and papers of his 


new 1 were demanded and given up, 
which was Joan followed by an accuſation ow 
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into ſeven articles, wherein he was impeached of 
treachery, incapacity, and neglect, 

Thus diſcarded abroad, he reſolved to make his 
peace, if poſſible, at home; and in a ſhort time, 
dy that act wity which was characteriſtic of his na- 
ture, and with which be conſtantly proſecuted all 
his deſigns, he procured, through the mediation of 
the earl of Stair, then the Britith ambaſſador at the 
French court, a promiſe of pardon, upon certain 
conditions, from his majeſty king George I. who, 
on the 2d of July 1716, created his father baron of 
Batterſea in the county of Surry, and viſcount St. 
John; but he himſelf was not reſtored in blood, nor 
enabled to ſucceed to his father's peerage, 

An extraordinary variety of diſtreſsful events had 
thrown him into a ſtate of reflection; and this pro- 
duced, by way of relief, his <4 Conſolatio Philoſo- 
phica,” which he wrote the ſame year, under the 
title of reflections upon exile, He had alfo this 
year wrote ſeveral letters in anſwer to the charge 
brought againſt him by the pretender and his adbe+ 
rents; and the following year, he drew up a vindi- 
cation of his whole conduct with reſpect io the to- 
nies, in the form of a letter to Six William Wynd- 
ham. He alſo took another method of Gapperting 
his ſpirits 3. his firſt lady being dead, the eſppu 
about this time a lady of great merit, ho was niece 
to the ſamous madam de Maintenon, and widow 
of the marquis de Villette; Wich whom he had a 
very large fortune, which Was, however, encum: 
bered by a long and troubleſome law - ſuit. 1255 

In the company and converſation of this lady 
be paſſed his time in Fnance, lometimes/inthe;coun- 
try, and ſometimes at the capital, till 35 a3; in 
which year, after che breaking up of the parliament, 
his majeſty was pleaſed to grant him a full and free 
n : 8 expectation 
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expectation of which had been the governing prin- 
ciple of his political conduct for feveral years, he 
returned to his native country. 

It is obſervable, that Dr. Atterbury, the famous 
biſhop of Rocheſter, who was baniſhed at this very 
juncture, happening, on his being ſet aſhore at Ca- 
| lais; to hear that lord Bolingbroke was there, on 
| his return to England, made this remark : Then 
| I am exchanged. And, from the following circum- 
| ſtances, we may conclude the biſhop's conjecture 
| was well founded: 8 | 
| Bolingbroke's leave to return home was granted 
| immediately after the act for baniſhing Atterbury 
| had received the royal aſſent; and this leave was 
| obtained at the preſſing inſtance of lord Harcourt, 

who had ſhewed great warmth in proſecuting the 
biſhop. We are told alſo, that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who was obſerved not to be particularly en- 
gaged againſt the latter, oppoſed the return of Bo- 
lingbroke very warmly in a ſpeech at the council- 
board, when the motion for it was made by Har- 
court. | | 

And two years afterwards, — obtained an 

act of parliament to reſtore him to his family in- 
heritance, and enabling bim likewife to poſſeſs 
any purchaſe he ſhould make of any other real or 
perſonal eſtates in the kingdom, he pitched upon 
a ſeat of lord Tankerville's, at Dawley, near Ux- 
bridge, in Middleſex, where he ſettled with his 
lady, and indulged the pleaſure of gratifying his 
elegant taſte, by improving it into a moſt charm- 
ing villa, pictureſque of the preſent ſtate of his for- 
tune; and here he amuſed himſelf with rural em- 


oyments. 9-4 5 l * | 

Pp We have a ſketch of his lordſhip's way of life 
at this retreat, in a letter to Dr. Swift by Mr. Pope, 

who omits no opportunity of painting —_— 
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moſt amiable colours. This letter is dated at Daw- © 


ley, June 8, 1728, and begins thus : 
now hold the pen for my lord Bolingbroke; 
« who is reading your · letter between two hay- 


« cocks; but his attention is ſomewhat diverted, 


« by caſting his eyes on the clouds, not in admi- 
« ration of what you ſay, but for fear of a ſhower. 
« He is pleaſed with your placing him in the tri- 
« umvirate between yourſelf and me; though he 
« ſays, that he doubts he ſhall fare Jike Lepidus : 
« while one of us runs away with all the power, 
« like Auguſtus; and another with all the plea- 
« ſure like Anthony. It is upon a forefight. of this, 
&« that he has fitt:d up his farm; and you will 


« agree, that this ſcheme of retreat is not founded 


& upon weak appearances. Upon his return from 
&« Bath, he finds all peccant humours are purged 
&« out of him; and his great temperance and ceco- 
« nomy are ſo ſignal, that the firſt is fit for my 
&« conſtitution, and the latter would enable you 
&« to Jay up ſo much money, as to buy a biſhoprick 
« in England. As to the return of his health and 
« vigour, were you here = might enquire of his 
« haymakers : but as to 

&« ſwer, that for one whole day we had nothing for 
&« dinner, but mutton broth, beans and bacon, 
&« and a barn door fowl.—Now his lordſhip is run 
« after his cart, I have a moment left to myſelf to 
« tell you, that I overheard him yeſterday agree 
« with a painter, for 200 pounds, to paint his 


« country hall with rakes, ſpades, prongs, &c, | 


and other ornaments, merely to countenance 

& his calling this place a farm“ ; 

Happy would it have been for his lordſhip if he 

could have remained content in this delightful re- 

treat, and have verified a paſſage in one of his let- 

ters to Swift. Neither my enemies nor my _— 
| W 


is temperance 1 can an- 


— 
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will find it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me!“ But 
the ſeeds of ambition were too deeply rooted in his 
conſtitution ; he pined after a ſeat in the houſe of 
lords, and ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment ; and being diſappointed in theſe views, 
about the year '1726, he became a warm anti- mi- 
niſterial writer, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
a multitude of pieces, wrote during the ſhort re- 
mainder of that reign, and like wiſe tor ſeveral years 
under the late, with great freedom and boldneſs, 
a ainſt the meaſures that were then purſued. 

In the height of theſe political diſputes, he found 
ſome ſpare hours ſor the meditations of Philoſophy, 
and drew up ſeveral eſſays upon metaphyſical ſub- 
jects. Having carried on his part of the ſiege 

againſt the miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, with in- 
be ſpirit for ten years, he laid down his pen, 
ypon a diſagreement with his principal coadjutors; 
and, in 1735, retired again to France, in a ſull 
reiolution neyer more to engage in public bi ſineſs. 

It has been obſerved, that, in the proſecution of 
this controverſy, our deinen found himſelf ob- 

ed, from the beginning, to recommend the carl 

of Oxtord's old ſcheme, à coalition of parties (then 

called, the Brœad- bottom Scheme) theories being 

at this time out of any condition to aim at places 
and power, except as auxiliaries. ' 

; tordſhip's own words, moſt clearly explain 

-the greapliznees under.which by ne, and which 

N d him to lay aſide his 

Th he ſtrange ſituation a 20 the me- 

y ſityatzon of public affaixs, take up much 

of my time, divide gr eyen di e my thoughts; 


9 which is worſe, drag the mind down, by per- 
petual interruptions, from a philoſophical tone or 
temper to the drudgery of private and public buſi- 

as. Jpelalt lies neazelt my heart. And, * 
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| am ance more engaged in the ſer vice of my coun- 
try, diſarmed, gagg'd, and almoſt bound as I am, 
| will not abandon it as. lung as the integrity and 
perſeverance of thaſe who are under none of; theſe. 
diſadvantages, and: with whom I now co-operate, 
make it reaſonable. for me to act the fame part.” 

As ſoon as the line of oppoſition was cut, he de- 
clared, that no ſhadoui of: duty obliged: him to go 
further; his new S nme to „ 
over tu the miniſtry; 

Plato, he obſerves, ceaſed to 28 the this-4 com- 
manwealth when. he cea fed; ta perſuade: and Solon 
laid my his arms before the public mag on. 
when Piſiſtratus grew: toq ftror to bs _—_— | 
langer with, — ſuoceſs. I, a2 he 

is: lordſhip follewdd chase examples, but 108! 
. collecting his utmolb force; to : 
ing hlou bo the miniſten; which. of alt 


rn! y aſtesmed the beſt. 1e 
now paſſed the- boch pas of hie gay | 
ne through as great à variety of Send. 


_ and buſineſs, os i ative life, as any 

of his. contem porarias. He had: puſhed — as: 
far towards remftating. himſeii in the full posto 
ol his former honours, as the mere dint of talents” 
and. applicatian could go; and was at length expe * 
rimentally convinced, that the decree was abſo- - 
] rayon and the d af the r 
finally vt him. 

TY — g of his üs; Ur oth: ha- 
ſpicuous, he bæcame more amiable; and ho way far - 
from ſuffering the hours to flide away unuſefully, 

He had not been Jong at his retreat naar Fon- 
tainbleau, when he began a courſe of Letters on 
the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, for the ufe of 2 
young nobleman 01 . ys and 1 


hy. 
In 
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In the mean time, it was obvious, that a perſon 
of ſo active an ambition as he was tempered with, 
muſt lie greatly open to ridicule, in aſſuming a re- 
ſigned philoſophical air of ſtudy and contemplation. 

He ſaw it; and, to obviate the cenſure, he ad- 
dreſſed a Letter to lord Bathurſt, upon the True 
Uſe of Retirement and Study; in which he defends 
himſelf in ſo maſterly a manner, that we cannot 
reſiſt the impulſe to give it a place, for the benefit 
of thoſe who may 22 elegant compoſition. 


To ſet about acquiring the habits of medita- 
tion and ſtudy, late in life, is like getting into a 
go- cart with a grey beard, and ing to walk 
when we have loſt the uſe of our legs. In general, 
the foundation of a happy old age muſt be laid in 
youth; and, in particular, he who has not culti- 
vated his reaſon young, will be utterly unable to 
improve it old. Manent ingenia ſenibus, modo 
permaneant ſtudium & induſtria. 

„Not only a love of ſtudy, and a defire of 
knowledge, muſt have grown up with us, but ſuch 
an induſtrious application likewiſe, as requires the 
whole vigour of the mind to be exerted in the pur- 
ſuit of truth, through long trains of ideas, and all 
—_ dark receſſes, wherein man, not God, has 

it; ; > 3.3 | {res Wh 40 SFO eee 

„ This love, and this deſire, I have felt all my 
life; and I am not quite a ſtranger to this induſtry 
and application. There has been ſomething always 
ready to whiſper in my ear, whilſt Fran the courſe of 
pleaſure and buſineſs, Solve ſeneſcentum mature 
ſanus equum.“ But my genius, unlike the dæmon 
of Socrates; whiſpered ſo ſoftly, that very often J 
heard him not in the hurry of thoſe paſſions by 
which I was tranſported ; ſome calmer hours there 


were, in them I hearkened to him; — hen 
| | ten 
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oſten its turn; and the love of ſtudy, and the de- 
ſire of knowledge, have never quite abandoned me. 
lam not therefore entirely unprepared for the lite 
Iwill lead; and it is not without reaſon that I 
promiſe myſelf more ſatisfaction in the latter part 
of it, than I ever knew in the former. 

Upon the death of his father in 1742, his lord- 
ſhip returned to England, and ſettled at Batterſea, 
the ancient ſeat of his family; whiere he paſled the 
remainder of his days in retirement; reſolving, 
ſince he could not obtain his ſeat again in the houſe 
of peers, never more to meddle in public affairs. 

After the concluſion of the late inauſpicious war, 
in 1748, the meaſures taken in the adminiſtration 
ſeem not to have been repugnant to his notions of 
political prudence for that juncture; and what ' 
theſe were, is ſeen, in part, in ſome reſſections 
written by him in 1949,” On the Preſent State of 
the Nation, principally with Regard to her Taxes 


and Debts, and on the Cauſes and Conſequences 


of them. 


This undertaking was left unfiniſhed; nor dil 


he ſurvive it long. He had often'wiſhed to breathe: 
his laſt at Batterſea; an event which happened on 
the 15th of November 1751, on the verge of four- 
ſcore years of age. 
His remains were interred with thoſe of his an- 
ceſtors, in that church; where there is a marble 
monument erected to his memory, with chis inſcrip- 
er ano or orten Fountain n 
e HON 056: Mere "ag rt ©: 187 5: 1 75 
Henry ST. Jonny 
I.na the reign of Queen Anne 
See of War, Secretary of State 
And Viſcount BotiNGBROKE. 
In the days of King George I. 
I And King George II. 
Something 
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Samething more and better. 

lie attachment ta Queen Anne 

Ex paſed him to a long and ſeuere perſecution, 
He bote it with frmneſs of mind, 

The enemy; of no, national party, 

ö Phe friend of no faction. 

Diſtinguiſhed under the cloud of a proſcription, 

Which had not been entirely taken off, 

hx real to. maintain the liberty 
Aud to reſtorg the ancient proſperity 


He ſurvived, all, his brothers 3 ſo. that the eſtate 
and honous deſcended to his nephew, the preſent 
Jord viſcount Bolingbroke and St. John, whom he 
conſtituted; likewiſe his teſtamentary-heir: and, as 
his lady, died: many years before, him, ſo the diſ- 
putes in lam about her fortune: happening to. be 
finally determined: about the time of his deceaſe, by 
that event, the nephew reaped. the whole 
benefit of his uncle's kindneſs immediately. FR 

His lordſhip. left the care and advantage of his 
maauſotipts 9 Mr. Mallet, who. publiſhed, three. 
tracta, in 086 volume Bu, in 1763, and four wo- 
lumes more the foHawing year ; in which, the truſ- 
tee, it ſeems, conſulted his own proſit, more than 
his noble benefaRtor's fame; as appears from. a pre- 
ſentment of the gand jury of Weſtminſter, made 
on the  £x46eatb. of the ſame yea, 17:54» 
of thefe poſthumous works in four volumes, = 
tending, in the general feapt of ſeveral pieces 
therein  containgd,1as well as many particular ex- 
preſſions which had been laid before them, to the 
ſubverſion of religion, government, and morality ; 
and being alſo againſt his majeſty's peace. 

Indeed it is almoſt needleſs to tell the world 
now, that, in reſpe& to his religion, he was un- 


doubtedly 
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doubtedly a profeſſed deiſt, but ignorance and ma- 
lice carried the charge farther, and the theological 
diſſertations in his poſthumous works have been 
branded as atheiſtical, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon or evidence. In a word, with all his paſ- 
ſions, and with all his faults, he will perhaps, ſays 
the writer of his life, „be acknowledged, by poſ- 
terity in general, as I think he is by the majority 
of the pretent age, to have been, in many reſpects, 
one of the moſt extraordinary perſons WhO adorn- 
en; i | 


„ Authorities Memoirs of the life of lord 
Bolingbroke prefixed to his works. Rapin's- Hiſt, 
df England, vol. 24.-8vo. edit. Annals of Geo. I. 
vol. 1. and 2. 125 
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 O &ta of the Britiſh hiſtory exhibits brighter 


<4 examples. of military gloty, than that in which 
the immortal Wol fe itvod 282 to rival the greateſt 
characters of antiquity. In his time, an animated 
love of their country, and an ardent zeal in its ſer- 
vice, prevailed amongſt the land and Tea officers, - 
which communicated the influence of example to 
the: privnty meng-ands ene 
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ſuch a feries of rapid and ſignal ſucceſſes as can 
ſcarce be paralleled in the annals of any nation, 

The luſtre they reflected on the ſovereign, on 
the able miniſter who had the chief management of 
public affairs, and on the whole nation, is ſtill 
freſh in the memories of moſt of our countrymen, 

May fimilar circumſtances in future times call 
forth the exertions of equal wiſdom in the cabinet, 
and of as ſignal valour in the field, and on the 
ocean ! but till this happens, let us be permitted, 
without meaning to give offence to the powers in 
being, to recommend to the riſing generation an 
attentive peruſal of the great events which diſtin- 
guiſh the year 1759, in our hiſtory, and the three 
following years; when Great Britain, Ike the fa- 
bled phoenix, ſeemed to acquire new life and vigour 
from the aſhes of her beloved hero, and ſoared to 
the ſummit of human grandeur, 
Inclination as well as duty now lead the editor to 
lay before his readers the few, but glorious, inci- 
dents of the ſhort life of a gallant young officer, 
who had a principal ſhare in forming the national 
glory of this æra. 3 

James Wolfe was the ſon of lieutenant general 
Edward Wolfe, an officer of diſtinguiſhed worth, 
who ſerved under the duke of Marlborough, and 
was very active under general Wightman, in ſup- 
preſſing the rebellion vf 1715, in Scotland. His 
renowned ſon, was born at Weſterham, in the coun- 
ty of Kent, as it appears by his baptiſmal regiſter, 
bea ring date, the x1th of January 1726. It is to 
be lamented that we have no memoirs of his juve- 
nile years; for in the firſt dawnings of reaſon, men 
of ſuperior genius often diſcoyer unerring indica- 
tions of uncommon abilities; perhaps in his very 
ſports and paſtimes, we might have traced that amaz- 
ing fortitude, indefatigable afliduity, cool Judge 
3 * men 
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ment and alacrity, for which he was afterwards ſo 
juſtly famed: to cradle preſages, and the wonder- 
ful ſtories of fond mothers, and doating nurſes, we 
have already ſhewn our averſion, inthe life of Crom- 
well, but we think there is-another extreme into 
which parents and guardians are too apt to fall, 
which is, a want of attention to the firſt diſcove- 
ries in boys, of a predilection for particular pro- 
feſſions or employments in life, Owing to this de- 
ficiency in ſome, and the fixed determination in 
others, to force youth into that claſs of life for 
which they have deſtined them, without any ſoli- 
citude about the probability of their making a fi- 
gure in it, we daily fee men of noble and wealthy 
families, and others in the inferior claſſes of fociety, 
moſt miſerably miſplaced both in church and ſtate. 
It is moſt probable that general Wolfe's father 
was not one of _ thoſe undiſcerning or prejudiced 
parents, but that he diſcovered in his ſon an ear] 
inclination for the military profeſhon, for he mult 
have been educated for the army almoſt from his 
infancy, ſince honoutable mention is made of his 
e bravery at the battle of La- feldt, in Auſtrian 
anders, fought in the year 1747, when he was 
only in the twentieth year of his age. We are not 
told what rank he held at that time; but his royal 
highneſs, the late duke of Cumberland, the com- 
mander in chief, highly extolled his behaviour, and 
took every opportunity to reward him by promo- 
tion. - The gradations of his riſe are not aſcertained, 
we are only informed, that during the whole war, 
he continued improving his military talents, that 
he was preſent at every engagement, and never 
paſſed undiſtinguiſhed, His promotion, therefore, 
muſt haye been as rapid as his merit was great, for 
we find him holding the rank of lieutenant colonel 
of Kingſley's regiment ſoon after the peace of 25 
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la Chapelle in 1748. In this ſtation, during the 
peace, he continually cultivated the art of war, 
and introduced the moſt exact diſcipline, and regu: 

- Jar behaviour into his corps, without exereiſing any 
ſeverity; the love his ſoldiers bore him, being ma- 
nifeſted in their readineſs to obey his orders. 
In the year 17 64, a freſh rupture with France 

- ſeemed inevitable, from the evalive anſwers given 
by that court to the repeated remonſtrances made 
by the Britiſh ambaſſador, againſt the depredations 
and encroachments made by their ſubjects at the 
- back of the Britiſh ſettlements, along the banks of 
the river Ohio, in North America; they even went 
ſo far as to build; forts within two hundred and 
. twenty-five miles of Philadelphia, Hoſtilities com- 
menced on both ſides, in conſequence of this vie- 
lation of the treaty of peace, but war was not for- 
mally declared ill 1756 and for a ſhott time, no: 
thing but diſappointments and loſſes attended the 
- Britiſh arms, till the great Mr. Pitt; who has ſince 
loſt that name, and with it his reputation, in the 
inglorious title of earl of Chatham, being firmly 
ſeated at the bead of the adminiſtration, gave one 
of the moſt ſtriking proofs of his ſuperior abilities 
ſor conducting an extenſive war, by ſeeking for 
and employing in the land and ſea- ſervice, men of 
the moſt enterpriſing and active genius, who had 
' ſignalized themſelves, upon important occaſions, in 
a manner far beyond what could be expected, either 
from their years: or experience. Of this number 
Was colonel Wolfe, Who as raiſed by the miniſter 
tothe rank of brigadier- general, and ſent out = 
Tmajor-peneral-Armberſt, upon the grand expedition 
BY [ , the hl of: the iſland of 
Capo Breton. At the ſiege ot this important place, 
he greatly raiſed his military reputation; for he was 
the firſt general omieer N]i˙Oanded . 
0 
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of the army, amidſt the ſtrong and continued fire 
of the enemy from their batteries on the ſhore ; 
and, notwithſtanding an impetuous ſurf, which 
overſet ſome of the boats, he calmly gave orders 
to be rowed to the ſhore, where he | ahibited un- 
common valour and activity, by making good his 
deſcent, and maintaining his poſt, till he had co- 
vered the debarkation of the middle and the right 
diviſions of the land forces, commanded by briga- 
diers Whitmore and Lawrence. He then marched 
with a ſtrong detachment round the north-eaſt part 
of the harbour, and took poſſeſſion of the Light- 
houſe point, where he erected ſeveral batteries 
againſt the ſhips and the iſland - fortification z by 
which dexterous manceuvre, the ſucceſs of the whole 
enterprize was in a great meaſure ſecured, The 
regular approaches to the town were now conducted 
by the engineers, under the immediate command 
and inſpection of general Amherſt ; but ſtill the 
indefatigable Wolfe, with his detached party, raiſed 
ſeveral batteries, wherever he found a proper ſitua- 
tion for annoying the enemy; and theſe did great ex- 
ecution both within the town and upon the ſhipping 
in the harbour, On the 27th day of July 1758, 
Louiſbourg ſurrendered ; and captain Amherſt, 
brother to the general, was diſpatched in a veſſel 
to carry the joyful news to England; he alſo car- 
ried with him eleven pair of Jeu te taken at the 
lege, which were carried in great triumph, from 
the palace at Kenſington to St. Paul's 

he principal ſhare brigadier Wolfe was known 


to have had in this important conqueſt, induced, 


our able ſtateſman to make choice of him to com- 
mand a ſtill more capital expedition the enſuing 
campaign : with this view he was promoted. to the 
rank o 


Vol. ' 


The 
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The plan of operations for the campaign of 1759 
in North America, was then concerted in the ca- 
binet; and it was reſolved that Wolfe, as ſoon as 
the {caſon of the year would ad:nit, ſhould (ail up 
the river St. Laurence, with a body of 8000 men, 
aided by a conſiderable ſquadron of ſhips from Eng- 
land, to undertake the ſiege of Quebec; that gene- 
ral Amherit, the commander in chief, ſhould with 
another army of about 12000 men, reduce Ticen-— 
deroga and Crown Point, croſs the lake Chamy. 
Jain, proceed along the river Richlieu to the banks 
of St. Laurence, and join general Wolfe in the ſiege 
of Quebec, General Amherſt howcver, though he 
ſucceeded in reducing Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, afterwards found himſelf under a neceſ— 
ſity to ſupport that part of the plan which had 
been entruſted to brigadier Prideaux, who was to 
attack Niagara; in which attempt he was killed 
by the burſting of a cohorn, while he was viſiting 
the trenches, Upon receiving the news of this di- 
ſaſter, and that the French had been reinforced, 
general Amherſt ſent a large detachment from his 
army, under brigadier Gage, to join Sir William 
Johnſon, on whom the command devolved, and to 
ſuſtain the ſiege; Niagara ſurrendered after a victo- 
ry gained over the French on the 24th of July 1759; 
and thus two parts in three of the plan of operations 
was happily executed; but the time neceſſarily em- 
ployed in theſe ſervices made it impoſſible to com- 
ply with the general inſtructions to aſſiſt Wolfe in 
the ſiege of Quebec. 
The fleets from England deſtined for that ex- 
pedition, ' under the command of the admirals 
Saunders and Holmes, arrived at Louiſbourg in 
May, and took on board the 8000 land forces, 
whoſe operations at Quebec were to be conducted 
þy. general Wolfe, as commander in chief, and 


under 
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under him by the brigadiers, Monckton, Town; 
mend, and Murray: thus this arduous undertak- 
ing was entruſted, with refpect to the land ſervice, 


to four young offictrs, in the flower, of their age 


a very ingular inſtance, not a ſingle yeteran hav- 


ing any prineſpal command in the enterprize, The 
armament failed up the river St. Lawrence without 


any interfuption, and, about the latter end of 


June, the troops were landed in two diviſions upon 
the iſle of Orleans, a little below Quebec. _ 
General Wolfe, upon landing, publiſhed a ma- 


nifeſto, offering every protection and indulgence | 


to the inhabitants, if they would remain neuter; 
he repteſented to them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 


folly of reſiſtance, as the Engliſh fleet were maſters. 


of the river St. Laurence, ſo as to intercept all ſuc- 
cours from Europe; he informed them, that the 
cruelties exerciſed by the French upon Britiſh, ſub- 
jets in America might juſtify the moſt ſevere. re- 
priſals; but Britons hag too much generolity to fol- 
low ſuch examples. In a word, he offered to the 
Canadians} the full enjoyment of their religion, 
and of their effects, if they would behave peace- 
ably'; at the ſame time, he cautioned them againſt 
provoking him to adopt violent meaſures, by any 
inſults on their part. | | 


This humane declaration, which, to the honour = 


of general Wolfe, was penned in the moſt per- 


ſuave and pathetic ſtyle, had no immeſiate effect, 


but it Was Hot long before the influence of the 


prieſts ſtimulated them to join the ſcalping parties 
of the Indians, and to ſally from the woods upon 
ſome unguarded ſtragglers of the, Britiſh. army, 


whom they ſlaughtered with the moſt inhuman 
arcumſtances of barbarity, Wolfe now wrote a 
polite remonſtrance to M. deMontcalm, the French 
beneral, deſiring him to * his authority over 


the 
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the French and the Indians, to prevent ſuch enot. 
mities, as being contrary to the rules of war, 
otherwiſe he mult retaliate, by burning their vil- 
lages and laying waſte their plantations, In all 
probability-the French general's authority was not 
ſufficient to curb the ferocity of theſe ſavages; ſo 
that general Wolfe found it neceſſary, in order to 
put a ſtop to theſe outrages, to ſuffer our people 
to retaliate upon ſome of their priſoners, which 
had the deſired effect. ee 
s M. de Montcalm, though ſuperior in numbers 
to the Engliſh, choſe to depend upon the natural 
ſtrength of the country, rather than run the riſk of 
a general engagement in the ſield. The city of 
Quebec was ſkilfully fortified, defended by a nu- 
merous garriſon, and plentifully ſupplicd with pro- 
viſions and ammunition. Montcalm had reinforced 
the troops of the colony with five regular battalions, 
formed of the choiceſt citizens, and had completcly 
diſciplined all the Canadians of the neighbourhood 
capable of bearing arms, with the ſeveral tribes of 
ſavages, With this army he had taken poſt in a 
very advantageous fituation along the ſhore, every 
acceſſible part of his camp being deeply intrenched, 
To undertake the ſiege of Quebec againſt ſuch ad- 
vantages and ſuperior numbers was a deviation 
from the eſtabliſhed rules of war; but no proſpect 
of danger could reſtrain the ardour of Wolfe, and 
at this time he entertained ſtrong hopes of being 
jo ned by general Amherſt. | 
The neceſſary works for the ſecurity of the hoſ- 
— and of the ſtores on the the iſland of Orleans 
ing completed in July, the Britiſh forces croſſed 
the north channel in boats, and encamped on the 
banks of the river Montmorenci, which ſeparatei 
them from the left diviſion of the enemy's camp. 
The general now wrote to Mr, Pitt, oy a 
I Xe ? tuation; 
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ſituation, and aſſigning moſt excellent reaſons. for 
the choice of his ground: Amongſt others, that 
there was a ford bel:w: the falls of Mori.tmorenci, 
palſable for ſome hours at the ebb of the tide, and 
he hoped by means of this pailage to find an oppor- 
tunity of engaging Montcalm, upon more advanta- 
geous terms than directly to attack his intrench- 
ments. ' [ov | \ 

In this poſition, the Britiſh army remained a con- 
ſiderable time, expecting news every day from ge- 
neral Amherſt, and conftantly employed in ſome 
enterprize againſt the enemy, in order to facilitate 
the final attack on Quebec. Brigadier Monckton 
with one detachment, diſlodged the French from 
point Levi, on the. ſouth ſhore oppoſite. the city, 
and,colonel Carlton with another, took - poſſeſſion 
of the weſtern point of the iſland of Orleans; both 
theſe . poſts, they fortified, and erected. batteries, 
which played with. ſuch. ſucceſs, that they greatly 
damaged the upper, and almoſt denioliſhed the lower 
town, Lo balance theſe advantages, our troops 
met with frequent repulſes, and; ſome loſſes in re- 
connoitring the fordable parts of the river. 

At length diſpoſitions were made for attacking 
the enemy's intrenchments, in, order to bring an a 
general engagement; and on the laſt day of July, 
it was reſolved to ſtorm a redoubt built cloſe to the 
water's edge, and within gun-ſhot of the intrench: 
ments; but inſtsad of defending: it, which muſt 
have produced the effect Wolfe expected, the French 
abandoned it; and thirteen companies of our gre- 
nadiers, animated by the confuſion they obſerved 
the French were thrown into from the hot fire kept 
up by the. Centurion, while the troops were land- 
ing trom boats, on the enemy's {ide of the river, 
inconſiderately ruſhed on to the French intrench- 
ments, without waiting for the diſembarkation of 


3 


point Levi, diſconcerted the whole 


AI hus deprived 
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the reſt of the army; this ill timed impetuoſity, and 
another accident of ſome boats Lie Bn. 42g off 

n; for the 
grenadiers were repulſed, the French had time to te- 


+ cover from their ſurpriſe at this bold attempt, and 


intelligence was now received from ſome priſoners 
taken by brigadier Murray in a fucceſsful deſcent at 
Chambaud, that general Amherſt had taken Nia- 
gara and Crown Point, but was obliged to employ 
all his forces againſt M. de Burlemaque, who was 
poſted with a . corps at the iſſe aux NVoix. 

of all hopes of reinforcement from 
that quarter, general Wolfe returned without mo- 
leſtation to his old camp on the other fide of the 
rivet; and here :difappointment and fatigue threw 
him into a fever and flux, which reduced him very 


low. And in this unhappy ſtate of mind and body, 


he diſpatched an expreſs to England, with an account 
of his proceedings, but written in the ſtyle of 2 
deſponding man, to which, perhaps the ſucceſs of 
the generals in other parts of America contributed: 
as he migbt think the ſame good news would be ex- 
pected from him by the public at home, who had 
been accuſtomed to hear of nothing but his conqueſts. 
Yet ſuch. was the perſpicuity and accuracy of his 
juſtification of his meaſures, that the diſpatch was 
received with applauſe, though the expedition had 
not been ſucceſsful. OE bor od non” 
As ſoon as the general recovered alittle ſtrength, 
he went on board the admiral; and theſe two com- 
manders, with a proper armament; went up the ri- 
ver, paſſed the town unmoleſted, and reconnoitred 
it, in order to judge if an aſſault was practicable. 
Their opinion concurred with that of the chief en- 
gineer: they all agreed, that ſuch an attack, could 
not be hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and 


the next meaſure taken was, to break up the * 
244 C4 a 
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:t Montmorenci, as no poſlibility appeated of at- 
tacking the enemy above the town. A reſolution 
wos now formed to change the plan of operations; 
and the three brigadiers adviſed the general to tranſ- 
port the troops in the night, and land them within 
a league of cape Diamond, below the town, in hopes 
of dending the heights of Abraham, which riſe 
abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the 
river, that they might gain poſſeſſion of the plain at 
the back of the city, on that fide but weakly for- 
tied. N | 
The dangers and difficulties attending the exe- 
eution-of this deſign were ſo very great, that none 


but ſuch an enterpriſing general, who was well af- 


ſured of the affections of his troops, would have 
ventured to propoſe it to them: the veterans of an- 
eient Rome often mutinied upon lefs hazardous un- 
dertakings; but Wolfe readily affented to the daring 
project of his brave aſſociates in the war, and ani- 
mated his troops by leading them on in perſon, en- 
feebled as he was by his diſtemper. The'neceſfary 


preparations being made, and the-time fixed for this 


moſt aſtoniſhing attempt, admiral Holmes, with a 
view of deceiving the enemy, moved with his ſqua- 
dron higher up the river than the old camp, and 
this had the deſired effect, for his motions were 
watched till night came on, by a detachment of the 
French, who lined that part of the ſhore, under the 
command of M. de Bouganville. But in the night, 
the admiral, purſuant to his inſtructions, fell down 
the river to cover the landing of the troops. About 
one in the morning of the 12th of September, the 
hrit embarkation, conſiſting of four complete regi- 
ments, the light infantry, commanded by colonel 
Howe, a detachment of highlanders, and the Ame- 
rican grenadiers fell gently down the river in flat 
bottom boats, under the conduct of the brigadiers 

* F 4 Monckton 
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Monckton and Murray; but general Wolfe accom- 
panied them, and was among the firſt who landed; 
no accident happened, except their over ſhooting 
the intended place of landing, owing to the rapidi- 
ty of the tide. WED 

As theſe troops landed, the boats were ſent back 
for the ſecond embarkation, which was ſuperintend- 
ed by brigadier Townſend. In the mean time, eo- 
lone! Howe, with the light infantry and the high- 
landers, aſcended the woody precipices with admi- 
rable courage and activity; and diſlodged a captain's 
guard, who defended a. ſmall intrenched narrow 
path, by which alone the other forces could reach 
the fummit. They then mounted without further 
moleſtation z and general. Wolfe drew. them up in 
order of battle as they arrived. 

The marquis de Montcalm was thunderſtruck at 
the intelligence, that the Engliſh: had gained the 
heights. of Abraham; and knowing the weakneſs of 
the city on that fide, he was at no loſs to determine 
that a general engagement was unavoidable. Ad- 
vancing therefore, with his whole force in ſuch or- 
der of battle as ſhewed a deſign to flank the Engliſh 
forces on the left, brigadier Townſhend with the 
regiment of Amherſt was ſent to prevent it, by form- 
ing his corps en potence, preſenting a double front to 
the enemy. The French were moſt advantageoully 
poſted, with buſhes and corn fields in their front, 
lined with 1 500 of their beſt markſmen, who began 
the action with an irregular galling fire, and this 
they kept up till it proved fatal to many of our brave 
officers, ſingled out by them for deſtruction. 

At about nine in the morning, the enemy advanc- 
ed to the charge with great order and reſolution, but 
their fire was irregular and ineffectual. On the con- 
trary, the Britiſh forces reſerved their ſhot until the 


French had approached within forty yards of — 
* ne: 
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line: then-they poured in a terrible diſcharge, and 
continued the fire witch the greateſt, activity and 
ſucceſs... Ihe gallant general Wolfe was ſtationed 
on, the right, at the head of Bragg's regiment and 
the po} — grenadiers, r of honour, for 
here the — was moſt warm. As he ſtood daunt- 
leſs. and conſpicuous in the front of the line, he had 
deen aimed at by the enemy's markſmen, and receiv- 
ed a ſhot in the wriſt; but neither pain nor danger 
had any effect to make him retire from his ſtation. 
Having wrapped an handkerchief round his wriſt, 
he continued giving his orders without emotion, and 
advanced at the head of the grenadiers, with their 
bayonets fixed, when another ball, moſt robably 
from the ſame markſman, pierced the brealt of this 
intrepid hero, who fell in the arms of victory, juſt 
as the enemy gave way; and at the yery inſtant 
when every ſeparate, regiment of the Britiſh army 
ſeemed. to exert itſelf tor, the honour of its own 
corps. 70 

The wounded. general was carried off to à ſmalL 
diſtance in the rear, . where rouſed from fainting 
fits, in. the agonies of death, by the loud cry of they 


run! they run! be with great eagerneſs. ehquired, 


who run? and being told the French, and that they 
were defeated, he added, in a faultering voice, then 
I thank. God, I die conteated ! and almoſt inſtantly. 
expired, | 


Much about the ſame time, brigadier-general 


Monckton, the ſecond. in command, was danger- 


ouſly, wounded. at the head of the regiment of Laſ- 


celles, and then the, command devolved on briga- 


dier-general Towniſhead, who had the honbur of 


completing: the victu m. | | 

The particulars of this glorious battle are foreign 
to the plan of this work ; and the editor carefully 
woid entering inte 2 Jail from. a — 
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of his. pup Inability to give an accurate account, 
in all its t 

ledge, without which, all relations of military ope- 


Tations muſt be not only defective, but diſguſtful 


to judicious readers, and more eſpecially ſo, in this 
caſe, to the livirig officers, who had a thaje in the 
honour of the day, and muſt regret any. accidental 
r ariſing from ignorance, of the 


fol F 1 

Suffice it then to ſay, that never was a battle 
fought which did NE kar the officers, and 
even to the private men on both ſides, than this. 
The higheſt encomiums were beſtowed on, and 
jultly merited by the marquis de Montcalm, the 
French general, who was mortally wounded, and 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his laſt moments, by 


an affectionate regard for his countrymen, in writ- 


ing a letter to general Townſhend, to recommend 
the French priſoners © to that generous humanity, 
by which the Briziſh nation has been always diſ- 
tin ile he died in Quebec a few days after the 
battle. His ſecond in command was prac 


day. | SG 

The death of Montcalm, which was an irrepar- 
able loſs to France, in America, threw the Cana- 
dians into the utmoſt conſternation 3), confuſion 
prevailed in the councils held at Quebec, and ſce- 
ing themſelves inveſted by the Britiſh fleet, which, 
after the victory, ſailed up in a diſpoſition to attack 
the Jower town, while the upper ſhould be aſſaulted 
by general Townſhend; they gave up all for loſt, 


and ſent out a flag of tryce, with propoſals of ca- 
pitulation, which were. judiciouſly accepted by 


8 Townſhend and admiral Saunders, and 
igned early the next morning. A meaſure _ 
9 £4 6D oes 
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does the greateſt honour to their judgment; for 
the place was not yet completely inveſted, the 
enemy were on the point of receiving a ſtrong re- 
mforcement from Montreal, and . de Bougan- 
ville, at the head of 8 oo freſh men, with a convoy 
of proviſions, was almoſt at the gates of the town 
on the day of its ſurrender. A new army was like- 
wiſe aſſembling in the neighbourhood, with which 
the city continued to have a free communication. 
on one fide after the battle; arid the Britiſh troops 
m a little time, the ſ-aſon being far advanced, mult 
have been obliged to deſiſt from their operations 
by the ſeverity of the weather, and even to have 
retired with their fleet beſore the approach of win- 
ter, when the river St. Laurence is conſtantly 
frozen up. | | 3 1468 
It is difficult to deſcribe the various emotions 
with which the people were affected, when the 
news of this aſtoniſhing ſucceſs in Canada arrived 
in England, The melancholy diſpatch which ge- 
neral Wolfe had ſent off, after his diſappointment 
at the falls of Montmorenci, owing to contrary 
winds, was not received, or at leaſt not made 
known to the public, till two days before the ſhip 
arrived which had been diſpatched with the joyful 
news of the victory, and the ſurrender of Quebec, 
to which was tacked the mournful ſequel of the 
death of the Conqueror of Canada, © | 
A mixture of pity and affliction attended the na- 
tional triumph upon this occaſion, and was ſtrongly 


dy all the corporate 

the three kingdoms, to his late majeſty. 3 
A day of ſolemn thankſgiving was appointed 

throughout all the dominions of Grea 

and, when the parliament aſſembled, Mr. Pitt, 

in the houſe of commons, with that energy of elo- 


expreſſed in the congratulatory addreſſes, preſented 
Þodies and public ſocieties of 


| 


t Britain; 
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quence, peculiar to himſelf, when he was in the 1 
zenith of his glory, expatiated upon the ſucceſſes 
of the campaign, and dwelt on the tranſcendent 
merit of the deceaſed general in ſuch a pathetic 
ſtrain, as not only drew tears from himſelf, but 
from moſt who heard him : nor did he fail in pay- 
ing due honour to the courage and conduct of the 
admirals, and the land officers, and to the bravery 
of the ſoldiers, and the ſeamen, who aſſiſted in the 
n of Quebec. 
- He then made, a motion, to preſent an addreſs, 
defiring his majelty to order a monument to be 
. erected in Weſtminſter-abbey, to the memory of 
major-general Wolfe, to which the houſe agreed 
unanimouſly, At the ſame time, they palled an- 
other .reſolution ; that the thanks of the houſe 
ſhould be given to the ſurviving generals and 
admirals, employed in the glorious and ſucceſsful 
expedition to Quebec, 

Nothing now remained, but to give orders that 
all military honours ſhould be paid to the remains of 
our illuſtrious general, expected to arrive in Eng- 
land, for interment. The corpſe was brought home 
in his majeſty's ſhip the Royal William, to Portſ- 
mouth, and on Sunday the 17th of November, it 
was landed in the following ſolemn order : 

At eight o'clock in the morning, two ſignal guns 
were fired, to give notice to the garriſon of the re- 
moval: the body was then lowered out of the ſhip 
into a 12 oar barge, which was. towed. along by 
two 12 oar barges, and attended to. the bottom of 
the point by 12 others, full manned, with officers, 
and ſeamen, who obſerved a melancholy filence 
during this awful proeeſſion.: minute guns were 
fired Nam the-dbigs at Spithead, from the time the 
body was taken from the- ſhip to. its being landed 
at the paint, which teaok up. an. hour. Lo 
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ment of invalids was ordered under arms before eight, 
and being joined by a company of the train of arti- 
lery in the garriſon, marched from the parade to 
the bottom of the point. to receive the body. At 
a little after nine, it was landed, and put into a 
travelling beatſe, attended by a mourning coach, 
both ſent ſrom London, and proceeded through the 
garriſon. The colours on the forts were ſtruck half. 
flag ſtaff: the bells were muffled, and tolted in ſo- 
lemn concert with the dead march, which was beat: 
minute-guns were fired on the platform from the 
entrance of the corpſe to the whole length of the 
proceſſion: the company of the train led the van, 
with their arms reverſed, and the regiment of in- 
valids followed the hearſe, their arms reverſed, 
They conducted the body to, the land- port gates, 
where the train opened to the right and left, and the 
hearſe proceeded, through the line they formed, on 
its way to London. Many thouſands of people were 
aſſembled upon this occaſion, who behaved with 
the greateſt decency and decorum. On the 20ch at 
night, the body was privately depoſited in the fami- 
ly vault, in the church at Greenwich. 
His private character was not leſs exalted than 
his public, and equally exemplary to theBritiſh offi. 


Wick an unuſual livelineſs, -almoſt to impetuo- 
ſity of temper, he was not ſubject to paſſiom: with 
the greateſt independeney of ſpirit, he was free from 
pride. Generous, almoſt to profuſion; he con- 
temned every little art for the acquiſition of wealth, 

 whilſh he ſearched after objects for his- charity and 
beneficence: the deſerving ſoldier never. went un- 
rewarded, and the needy inferior oſſicer oſten taſted* 
af his bounty. Conſtant and diſeerning im his-at= 
tachments: many and unreſervedꝭ yet gentle, kind, 
and conciliating in his manners; he enjoyed a large 
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ſhare of the friendſhip, and almoſt the univerſal good 


will of mankind; and, to crown all, ſincerity and 

candour, a true ſenſe of honour, juſtice and public 

liberty, ſeemed the inherent principles of his nature, 
nd were'the uniform rules of his conduct. 


Mis untimely fate called forth the exertions of 
emulative genius amongſt our artiſts: it has been 


the hiſtorical ſubject of the ſculptor, the painter, 


and the engraver, by which means the names of 


Wilton, Weſt, and Woollet, will be tranſmitted 


* 


mortal Wolfe. 


to poſterity, with the affecting ſtory or the im- 
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GE ORGE ANSON, whoſe ſignal merit as 2 
naval officer raiſed him to the dignity of a peer 


of Great Britain, was the ſecond, youngeſt ſon 
of William Anſon, Eſq; of Shuckborough (who 


died in 1720) by Elizabeth, ſiſter to the counteſs 


of Macclesfield, and aunt to the late earl. ＋ 
We have no account of the exact time of his 


birth, nor yet of his infant years, we only know- 


that he very early devoted himſelf to the ſea ſervice, 


and was made captain of the Weazle ſloop in 1722 


and, the year following, of the Scarborough man 


of war. On the breaking out of the Spaniſn war 


in 1740, he was recommended to his late * 
"ne ** a 8 or 
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for the command of a ſquadron deſtined to annoy 
the enemy in the South Seas; and, by an unfre- 
quented navigation, to attack them with vigour in 
their remoteſt ſettlements. A deſign which, had 
it not met with unaccountable delays, would have 
amply anſwered the intention; and might have 
given, perhaps, an irretrievable blow to the Spaniſh 
American power 1 n 
Mr. Anſon ſailed from St. Helens on the 18th of 
September 1740, in the Centurion, of ſixty guns, 
with the Glouceſter and Severn, of fifty each, the 
Pearl of forty, the Wage ſtoreſhip, and the 'Tryal 
loop. His departure ws been retarded ſome 
months beyond the proper ſeaſon, he did not arrive 
in the latitude of Cape Horn till about the middle 
of the vernal equinox, and in ſuch tempeſtuous 
weather, that it was with much difficulty that his 
own ſhip, with the Glouceſter and the floop, could 
double that dangerous cape; and his ſtrength was 
conſiderably diminiſhed, by the putting back of the 
Severn and Pearl, and the loſs of the Wager ſtore- 
ſhip. Yet notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
and the havock that the ſcurvy had made among 
the ſhips that were left, he arrived at the fertile, 
though uninhabited iſland of Juan Fernandez. 
Having, at this iſland, repaired his damages and 
refreſhed his men, with the above inconſiderable 
armament, he kept, for eight months, the whole 
coaſt of Peru and Mexico in continual alarm, made 
ſeveral! prizes; took and plundered the ton of 
Peyta, and, by his humane behaviour to his pri- 
ſoners, impreſſed on their minds a laſting idea of 
Britiſh generoſity. FO TIT IO ene enn. 
At length, with the Centurion only (the other 
two ſhips having been condemned) he traverſed the 
vaſt extent of the Pacific Ocean, a three months 
voyage; in the courſe of which, his numbers were 
e n ſo 
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fo much farther reduced by ſickneſs, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty he reached the iſland of 
Tinian, one of the Ladranes; a place which, from 
the following luxurious deſcription. theſe voyagers 
have given of it, ſeems truly to be a terreſtrial pa- 
radiſe. 

„This iſland hes in the latitude of 15, 8. North, 
and longitude from Acapulco 114. 50. W. Its 
ue is about twelve miles, and its breadth about 
half as much; it extending from the S. S. W. to 

„The foil is every where dry and healthy, and 
ſomewhat ſandy, which being leſs diſpoſed than 
ether ſoils to a rank and over-luxuriant vegetaticn, 
occaſions the meadows and the bottoms of the 
woods to be much neater and ſmoother than is 
cuſtomary in hot climates, . The land riſes, by an 
eaſy flope, from the very beach, where we watered, 
to the middle of the iſland; though the general 
eourſe of its aſcent is often interrupted and traverſed 
by-gentle defcents and vallies; and the inequalities 
that are formed by the different combinations of 
theſe. gradual ſwellings of the ground, are moſt 
beautifully. diverſified. by: large lawns, which are 
covered with a very fine tres-foil, intermixed with 
a-variety. of flowers, and are ſcirted by woods of 
tall and woll- ſpread trees, moſt of them celebrated. 
either fox their aſpect or their fruit. | 

„„ The turf of the lavens is quite clean and even, 
and the - bottoms. of the woods, in many places, 
clear of all buſhes and underwoods; and the woods 
themſelves uſually. terminate on the lawns with a 
regular outline, not broken, nor confuſed with 
ſtraggling trees, but appearing as uniform as if laid 
out by art. Hence ariſe a. great variety of the moſt 

gant and entertaining proſpects, formed by the 
mixture oi thoſe woods and lawns, .and, their various 


interſections 
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interſections with each other, as they ſpread them- 
ſelves differently through the vallies, and over the 
llopes and declivities with which the place abounds. 
„„ The fortunate. animals too, Which, for the 
greateſt part of the year, are the ſole lords of this 
happy ſoil, pat take, in ſome meaſure, of the ro- 
mantic caſt of the iſland, and are no ſmall addition 
to its wonderful ſcenery: for the cattle, of which 
it is not uncommon to ſee: herds of ſome thouſands 
feeding, together in a large meadow, are certainly 
the moſt remarkahle in ne. world; tor they are all 
of chem . milk-white,. except. their ears, which are 
generally black; and, though there are no inhabi - 
tants here, yet the clamour and. frequent parading 
of domeſtic poultry, which range the woods in great 
numbers, perpetually excite. the ideas of the neigh- 
bourhoodhof farms and villages, and greatly contri» 
bute to the beauty and chearfulneſs OED us 
Tha cattle. on. the. iſland we computed. were at 
eaſt ten thouſand ; and we, had no difficulty in, 
ng near them, as they were not ſhy of, us. C 
aſt method of killing them was ſhootingthem; but 
at laſt, when, .by. aceidents,, we were obliged. to 
buſband our ammunition, aur. men ran them down 
with eaſe. Their fleſh was extremely well. taſted; 
and was believed by us to be much more eaſily di- 
than. any we had ever met witln.. 
| * "The fowls too were exceeding good, and were 
likewiſe run down with little trouble; for they could 
ſcarce fly further than an hundred yards at a flight, 
and even that fatigued them ſo much, that they could. 
not readily. riſe again; ſo that, aided by the open 
neſs of the woods, we could at all times furniſh our- 
ſelves with hate yer number we wanted. ; 
HgBeſides the cattle and poultry, we: found here. 
abundance of wild hogs. Theſe were moſt excellent 
lood; but, as they were a very fierce animal, we were 
obliged 
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obliged either to ſhoot them, or to hunt them with 
large dogs, which we found upon the place at our 
landing, and which belonged to a detachment that 
was then upon the iſland, amaſſing proviſions for 
the garriſon of Guam. 

As theſe dogs had been purpoſely trained to the 
killing of the wild hogs, they followed us very rea- 
dily, and hunted for us: but, — they were a 
large bold breed, the hogs fought with ſo much fury, 
that they frequently deſtroyed them; ſo that we, 
by degrees, loft the greateſt part of them. 2 
Hut this place was not only extremely grateful 

to us, from the plenty and excellency of its freſh pro- 
viſtons, but was as much, perhaps, to be admired 
for its fruits and vegetable productions, which were 
moſt fortunately adapted to the cure of the ſea l ſcur- 


vy, which had ſo terribly reduced us; for in the 


woods there were inconceivable quantities of cocoa 
nuts, with the cabbages growing on the ſame tree. 
There were, beſides, guavoes, limes, ſweet and 


- four oranges, and a kind of fruit peculiar to theſe 


iſlands, called by the Indians Rima, but by us the 
Bread-Fruit; for it was conſtantly eaten by us dur- 
ing our, ſtay upon the iſland inſtead of bread ; and 
fo univerſally preferred to it, that no ſhip's bread 
was expended during that whole interval. 

« It grew upon a tree which was ſomewhat lofty, 


and which, towards the top, divides into large and 


ſpreading branches. The leaves of this tree are of 
a remarkable deep green, are notched about the 


edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen | 


inches in length. The fruit itſelf grows indifferent- 
ly on all parts of the branches; it is in ſhape rather 
elliptical than round, is covered with a rough rind, 
and is uſually ſeven or eight inches long; each of 
them grows e and not in cluſters. = This 
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This fruit is fitteſt 'to be uſed when it is full 

oven, but is ſtill green; in which ſtate its taſte 
has ſome diſtant reſemblance to that of an artichoke 
bottom, and its texture is not very different; for 
it is ſoft and ſpongy, As it ripens it grows ſofter: 
and of a yellow colour, and then contracts a luſcious 
taſte, and an agreeable ſmell, not unlike that of a 
ripe peach; but then it is eſteemed unwholeſome, 
and is faid to produce fluxes; © © © © | 
- « Beſides the fruits already enumerated, there 
were many other vegetables extremely conducive to 
the cure of the malady we had long laboured under; 
fuch as water-melons, dandelion, creeping purſlain, 
mint, ſcurvy=graſs,” and ſorrel; all which, toge- 

er with the freſh meats of the place, we devoured 

th great eagerneſs, prompted thereto by the ſtrong 
inelination Which nature never fails of exciting in 
fcorbutic diforders for theſe powerful ſpecifies. 
lt will eaſily be conceived, from what 1 | 


hath been ſaid, that our cheer upon this i 
was in ſome degree luxurious, but I bave not yet 
recited all the varieties of proviſion which we 
here indulged in. Indeed we thought it prudent 
totally to abſtain from fiſh, the fe we caught at 
our firſt arrival having ſurfeited thoſe 'who eat of 
them; but, conſidering how much we had been 
inured to that ſpecies of food, we did not regard 
this circumſtance as a diſadvantage, eſpecially as 
the defect was ſo amply ſupplied by the beef,” pork, 
and fowls already mentioned; and by great quan- 
tity of wild fowl; for I muſt obſerve, that near 
the centre of the iſland there were two conſiderable 
pieces of freſh water, which abounded with duck, 
teal, and curlew; not to mention the whiſtling- 
plover, which we found there in prodigious plenty, 

* And now; perhaps, 'it may be wondered at, 
that an iſland, ſo excellently furniſhed with the con- 
4 veniencies 


| 
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veniencies of life, and ſo well adapted, not only to 
the ſubſiſtence, but likewiſe to the enjoyment of 
mankind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants, eſpecially as it is in the neighbourhood of 
other iſlands, which, in ſome meaſure, depend 
upon this for ſupport. - 

To obviate this difficulty, I muſt obſerve, 
that it is not fifty years ſince the iſland. was depo- 
pulated. The Indians we had, in our cuſtody aſ- 
lured, us, that formerly the three iſlands of Tinian, 
Rota, and Guam, were all full of inhabitants; 
and, that 'Tinian alone contained thirty thouſand 
ſouls.: but a ſickneſs raging. amongſt theſe iſlands, 
which deſtroyed 2 of the people, the Spa- 
niards, to recruit their numbers at Guam, which 
were greatly diminiſhed by this mortality, ordered 
all the inhabitants of Tinian thither, where, lan- 
guiſhing for their former habitations, and their 
cuſtomary method of life, the greateſt part of them, 
in a few years, died of grief. Indeed, independent 

that attachment which, all mankind. have ener 

wn. to the places of their birth and bringing up, 
ir ſhould ſeem, from. what has baen! already ſaid, 
that, there were few.. countries, more worthy to ba 
regretted, than this of Tinian, 
Theſe poor Indians might«reaſonably have ex- 
d, at the great diſtance from Spain where they 
were placed, to haue eſcaped the violence and cruelty 
of that haughty nation, ſo fatal to a large propor- 
tion of the human race: but it ſeems their remote 
ſituation could not protect them from ſharing in 
the common deſtruction of the weſtern world, all 
the advantage they received from their diſtance be- 
ini to periſh a century or twWo later.. 
Having mentioned the numerous conveniencies 
of this place, I muſt , now. obſerve, that all theſe 


advantages were greatly enhanced by the healthinels 
| g 
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ok its climate, by the almoſt conſtant breezes which 
prevail there, and by the frequent ſhowers which 
fall, and which, though of a very ſhort and almoſt 
momentary duration, are extremely grateful and 
refreſhing, and are, perhaps, one cauſe of the ſalu- 
brity of the air, and of the exttaordinary influence 
jt was obſerved to have upon us, in increaſing and 
invigorating our appetities and digeſtion, This 
was ſo remarkable, that thoſe among our officers, 
who were at. all other times ſpare and temperate 
eaters, who, beſides a flight breakfaſt, made but 
one moderate repaſt a day, were here, in appear- 
ance, transformed into gluttons; for, inſtead of 
one reaſonable fleſh- meal, they were now ſcarce 
ſatisfied with three, and each of them fo prodigious 
in quantity, as would at another time have pro- 
duced a fever or a ſurfeit: and yet our digeſtion ſo 
well correſponded with the keenneſs of our appe- 
tites, that we were neither diſordered or even loaded 
by this repletion; for, after having, according to 
the cuſtom of the iſland, made a large beeſ- breaſtfaſt, 
it was not long before we began to conſider the ap- 
proach of dinner as a, very defirable though ſome- 
what tardy incident.“ | 

At the ſouth-weſt end of this delightful iſland, 
the only ſecure place for ſhips of burthen to lie in, 
the Centurion anchored in twenty, and twenty-two 
fathom water, oppoſite to a ſandy. bay, and about 
a mile and a half diſtant from the ſhore. 

But here the commodore and moſt of his peo- 
ple were in great danger of being left for ever, or 
of being impriſoned or maſſacred by the neighbour- 
ing Spaniards, the Centution being driven. from 
her anchots, one night, in a violent Rorm, and, 
after nineteen days abſence, being brought back 
, by the few hands that were left on 


It 
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It was the middle of the month of October 1742, 
before the commodore was in a condition to put to 
ſea again, and on the 12th of November, after a 

reat variety of adventures, too numerous to be in- 
ſrted here, he arrived at Macao, which is a Portu- 


gueſe ſettlement, ſituated in an iſland at the entrance 


l ——— - 


of the river of Canton, but entirely under the go. 
vernment of the Chineſe. Here Mr. Anſon ſhewed 
himſelf worthy of his command, by maintaining 
the honour of his ſovereign and of the Britiſh flag, 
in boldly refuling to pay the port duties exacted b 
the emperor of China from all foreign ſhips. He 
inſiſted no king's ſhip ought to pay lag and his 
coolneſs and intrepidity confounded. the Chineſe, 
ſo that the viceroy.gave up the point; and then 


having completely refitted his ſhip (as was generally 


ſuppoſed, for an European voyage), he ſteered back 
as far as the Philippine iflands, with a view of meet- 
ing the Acapulco ſhip; a plan as wiſely laid, as it 
was happily executed. | 

On the laſt day of May 1743, the Centurion ar- 
rived off cape Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland of Samal, 
in the direct tract by which the Manilla ſhips return 
from Acapulco. On the-2oth of June, one of the 
wiſhed for ſhips was deſcried ; ſhe was called the 
Noſtra Senhora de Cabadonga, ſhe mounted 40 guns; 
and the treaſure in filver- ſpecie and ingots, with 
the other effects on board, amounted to 3130001. 
ſterling. The Centurion, though ſhe mounted 60 
guns, had but 227 men on board; and the Spaniard 
was full manned. An engagement enſued, in which 
the bravery and ſkill of theEneliſh prevailed againſt 
ſuperiority of numbers: after having 67 men killed 
and 84 wounded, the commander of the galleon 
ſtruck his colours, and ſurrendered them himſelf in- 
to commodore Anſon's hands, who Joſt only two 
men, and had only one lieutenant and 16 private 
; 2 | ſeamen 
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ſeamen wounded. He returned with his rich prize 
to Canton, where he put the treafure on board the 
Centurion, ſold the Spaniſh hulk, and ſet fail for 
England. + | 7% 1 R. 
On his arrival at Spithead, in June 1744, after 
near four years abſence, he found that the hand cf 
Providence ſeemed ſtill to protect him, having failed, | 
in a fog, through the midſt of a French fleet, then 
cruiſing in the channel, In ſhort, through the 
whole of this remarkable voyage, he experienced 
the truth of that ſaying of Teucer, which he after- 
wards choſe for his motto, Nil eſt defperandum?? 
Soon after his return he. was appointed rear ad- 
miral of the blue, and one of the lords of the admi- 
ralty. In April 1745 he was made rear admiral of 
the white ; and, in July 1746, vice admiral of the 
blue, He was alſo choſen member of parliament 
for Heydon in Yorkſhire. That winter he command- 
ed the channel ſquadron, and had not the duke 
d'Anville's fleet, returning with diſgrace! from 
North America, been accidentally apprized of his 
ſtation, his long and tempeſtuous cruize would then 
have been attended with his uſual ſucceſs. However, 
in the enſuing ſummer, he was once more crowned 
with wealth and conqueit, Being then on board 
the Prince George, of ninety . guns, in company 
with rear admiral Warren, and twelve ſhips more, 
cruiſing off Cape Finifterre ; on the third of May, 
1747, they intercepted a powerful fleet, bound from 
France to the eaſt and weſt Indies; and, after a 
ſharp engagement, in which the French behaved with 
uncommon bravery, but were obliged to yield to 
ſuperiority of numbers, our admirals took the whole 
fleet, conſiſting of ſix men of war, and four Eaſt 
Indiamen. The ſpeech of the French admiral, 
M, de la Jonquiere, on preſenting his ſword to the 
conqueror, deſerves to be recorded: . Monſieur, 
«bats . vous 
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vous avez vaincu l'Invincible, et la Gloire voni 


ſuit,“ pointing to the two ſhips ſo named. 


. 


1 | * 


For theſe repeated ſervices, the late king reward- 
ed him with a peerage, on the 13th of June, by the 
title of lord Anſon, baron of Soberton in Hants, On 


the 15th of July, in the ſame year, he was appoint- 
ed vice-admiral of the red; and, on the death of 
1 he was made yice-admiral of Eng- 
and. g ; — A, * N 
In Aprit 1748, his Tordfhip married the honour- 
able Miſs Vorke (eldeſt daughter of the late earl of 
Hardwitke, then lord high chancellor). who died 
in 1760, without iſfn e 
In May 1748, he n admiral, of the 
blue; in which year he 'coringnded the. Iquadron 
that convoyed the late King" td and from Holland ; 
and from this time, as long as he lived,” he onſtant- 
ly attended his majeſty on bis going abroag, and 
on his return to England. 


In June 1751, bis JorMhip” wit 4Þpointed brſt 


J 


- 
. 


lord of the admiralty, m which poſt he continued 


(with a very ſhort intermiffion Y This death. 
In 1752 he was appointed one of the lords j 

during the abſence of the king, and agalh in 1794. 
That year, on the rupture with France, fo alli 
and ſpirited were his meaſures, that a fleet, ſuperior 


to the enemy, was equipped and mann v ich ache. 


We expedition. | W AC 

n 1758, being then admiral of the white, hav- 
ing hoiſted his flag on board the royal George, o 
one hundred guns, he ſailed from Spithead on the 
1ſt of June, with a formidable fleet, Sir Edward 
Hawke commanding under him; and, by cruizing 
continually before Breſt, he covered the deſcents 


that were made that ſummer at St. Maloes, Cher- 


bourg, &c. After this, he was appointed admiral 
and commander in chief of his majeſty's fleets. Th 
wa N 
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The laſt. ſervice. his lordſhip, performed at (ea 
was the convoying to England our preſent queen; 
for which purpoſe he ſailed from Harwich in the 
Charlotte yacht, on the 7th of Auguſt 17613 and 
that day month, after a lon and tempeſtuous voy- 
age, landed the princefs at the fame” place. 

At length, having been. ſome time in a languiſh- 
ing ſtate of health, he was adviſed to the Bath wa- 
ters, from which he was thought to have receiyed 
great benefit.on formet᷑ occaſions; thers he remain- 
ed during the winter 1761, and part of the ſprin 
of 1762; but finding himſelf greatly exhauſted, an 
unable to bear the fatigue o companys he retired 
to his ſeat at Moor Park, in Hertfor ; where he 
died ſuddenly on the 6th of J ne, upon his return 
from walking in his garden, 

His lordſhip was remarkably diſtinguiſhed for re- 
ſolution, perſeverance, and a calm, even, temper, 
moſt excellent qualifications for a commander in 
chief. But at home, he leſſened his great reputa- 
tion, by a foolifh attachment to gaming; and having 
ken little of the polite world, he eaftty- beeame the 
dupg of ſharpers in high life, who etfed him of a 
conſiderable ſhare of his wealth; and the ridicule he 
incurred upon theſe occaſions, it is thought affected 
his ſpirits, and contributed not 2 little to bring ore 
that decline which ſhortened his days. 

The account of lord Anſon's voyage round.the 
world, is a work too well known to require more 
than barely to mention, that the firſt publication 
from journals and other documents given by his 
lordſhip to the editor, whoſe compilation he revifed 
defore it went to preſs, was received with unuſual 
avidity by the public; and no leſs than fourlarge 
mpreſſions were ſold within the year. Twas like« 
wiſe tranſlated into moſt of the modern languages; 

Vor. VI, G | and 
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and ĩt is at pteſent a proper companion to Hawk. 
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Earl of HARDWICKL 

| Lord Chanefo! et Eee. 


| het TA. D. 1501, to 1764! Ji 
T H 1 8 able Adopt — flateſman, 5 had the 


mis ſortune not to be ſo well eſteemed in the 
latter as in the ſirſt capacity, was, born at London, 
in the year 1691; his family, we are told, held a 
genteel rank in life; but, were not opulent: this is 
all the account we have of them 
Mr. Yorke; was deſigned for an attorney, and 
with that view ſerved his.clerkſhip with a very emi- 
nent gentleman of that / pofeflion ;, but his genius 
not permitting him to reſt contented with the mere 
drudger ry of the law, he entered himſelf of the So- 
ciety of Lincoln's-Inn, and, commenced barriſter; 
it is not aſcertained at what. time he was. called to 
the bar, but it-is well known, that in a very few 
years, and while, he was a very young man, he 
acquired very great reputation as a pleader; and 


in the year 1720, his great merit raiſed him to the 


office . of ſolicitor - general to his late majeſty. In 
J 72 3» he was promoted to that of attorney. ven 
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and im this ſtation, which confert a privilege of 


being the firſt pleader in every fuſe that officer is: 


engaged in, he diſplayed ſuch amazing powers of 
eloquence, and. ſuch a maſterly knowledge of the 
laws of England, chat he was -pranquaced- to be 
one of the greateſt lawyers that had appeared at the 
Engliſh bar in the preſent. century. With ſuch 
abilities, it is no wonder his promotion ſhould: be 
rapid. In 1733, being then only in the 42d year 
of his a e, 8 . chief - juſtice of the 
court of king's-bench ;-.and in 1737, he; attained 
the higheſt- honours of the law, being made lord 
high-chancellgr of England, and, of courſe, ſpeaker 
of the honſe of lords. At the ſame time; be was 
made a peer of the realm, by the title of baron 
Hardwicke. rette cs t ord ist 

No man in the kingdom, was ſo clearly intitled 
o this dignity as Mr. Yorke, ſrom his theoretical 
knowledge, and his extenſi * in tue courts 
of law and equity; and therefore his advancement 


was conſidered, by the gentlemen of the profeſſion, | 


25 a great acquiſition to the court over which he 
was ap ointedi to preſidſjlmmeee. 

In this, bigh ſtation, his aſſiduity, his ſteady 
even temper, his great ſagacity, and his impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice, were e 
and admired. The year 1746 furniſhed him with 
a freſh, opportunity of exerciſing the powers of elo- 


quence. He was, conſtituted lord-high-ſteward of f 


England for the trial of the rebel lords; and his 
ſyeech delivered upon paſſing ſentence againſt lord 
Lovat, is reckoned: one of the fineſt ſpecimens: of 
modern oratory, extant in the Englith language! 
In 1749, he was elected high - ſteward of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. 
His lordſhip held the ſeals till the year 17563 
hen he found rr obliged” to: refign, upon 
2 ; rs 


ually conſpicuous 
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Mr. Fitt's coming into adminiſtration, that able 
ſtateſman having full intelligence that the chan. 
cellor had too great an influence in the cabinet; 
and even his friends always confeſſed, that he was 
but a weak politician, too apt to be ſwayed by 
partial views and intereſts; eſpecially in ſolicit- 
any! great employments under the government for 
— but ill qualifed to execute them, to which 
he paid no regard, provided their promotion could, 
in any reſpect, l his own intereſt, or ad- 
Lance the fortune of his family. His lordſhip, be- 
fore hen retired, obtained an acceſſion of dignity, 
Being created earl of Hardwicke in 1754; he had the 
atis fact ion of 9 ah his children moſt. ſueceſs- 
:lly.cſtabliſhed,in life , and in the year 1764, he 
| the debt of nature, leaving the 14 5 of a 
maſt eloquent ſpeaker, a moſt able lawyer, and 
good moral man, On his death-bed he declared, 
chat he neyer wronged, any man to increaſe his 
{fortane; nor acquired a ſingle acre of land which 
:he could not in, his laſt moments think upon with 
tranquillity. ut the higheſt encomium on his great 
„abilities and 1 An the ſcat of equity is, that 
£ de held the ſeals near twenty years, during 
\ chick) time many appeals from his decrees were 
vurried up to the bar of the houſe of lords, not one 
of them was zeyerſed..... 27947 * \ MF 5 
SalzInchis palitieal capacity, the carl, f Hardwicke 
Kras untortunate. and unpopular, ke on 5 
provide fes his on family, ig . e was ſti- 
57 hs Id, 
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him this ſevere check, My lord, you have been 
an uent ſolicitor ; but I have oblerved, that it 
kar 4: been for ſome one of page" family, or 

uin t 5 circle. of yo — — 

His pat Ci avoured ariſtocracy too 
much, and nar 1 to the oppreſſion af the com- 
mons. On this ground he 59 the mititia-bill, 
repreſenting the at dan _ might ariſe from 
putting — ind the hands of the —— and diſ- 
ciplining them for war, by which they would be 
ripe for civil commotiens ; and, upon ſome favour- 
wat decaſion, when they thought — — 
ur government, attempt to eſtabliſh u 
2 the 6, might of monarchy and the 
houſe, of 13 And when he found he could [not 
prevent into a law, he introduce 
ſeveral clauſes, A the eſtabliſhment more 
into the hands of the crown than it was intendeg 
dy the framers of the bill; yet, even with theſe 
amendments, he continued to diſcountenance it to | 
the laſt; for in his own he ſo,contrived 
— the militia was — nor 
commut in money, notwithſtanding the alter- 
native clauſe for. that purpoſe. + faint te | 
he exerted his abilities and influence — 
ol peers, to thraw out à new thabeas corpus act, 
which had paſſed through the lower houſe nemine 
Feng 0 and was Ki TnL eye nn mea 


this t privile to the people, by preventi 
ſome ul evaſions: of El -which 


been put in practice by the inferior officers of cri- 
minal and eivil juſtice, aided: by diſhoneſt | | 

Hut of all the unpopular: meafures adviſed inthe 
cabinet by this narrow - minded "politician, none 
gave ſo much diſguſt, or leſſened his reputation ſo 
mueh. as the marriage · act: ſome prudential regu- 
ations were indeed wanting, — che ſname· 
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ful clandeſtine marriages of minors; and a ſhort 
' © bill for this purpoſe was drawn up, and laid before 
him by the judges; but to this ho objected, with 
- out the leaſt ſhadow of rtaſon, probably becaute 
it would Wound the pride of the peers 60 much to 
oblige all perſons, without diſtinction, tobe! mar- 
ried publicly in pariſh-churches, that their mar- 
riages might be regiſtered, and the more ealily 
proved. Inſtead of which, he drew up another, 
filled with clauſes calculated to prevent all mar- 
Tiages without conſent, with a deſign, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to perpetuate, as much as might be, a fortune 
or a family once made, by continuigg from gene- 
ratitn to hatioh-a aſt . of Spe and 
to facilitate, at each deſcent, the lumping cf one 
great ſum or. hne great family, to another 


bargaim and dale; in enpoſition to the generbus 


principles of eiuality and diffuſrye property, which 
4zce ſtutes have always encour aged. 
Upon the hole, however, his great abilities as 
A lawyer, and the general tenour of his conduct 
and example, were very beneficial to ſociety, white 
his febles produced no laſting bad effects: we may 
therr fort ſaſely pronounce him to have been an i- 
Zuſtriqus ornament tochis count. 
daughters of Charles Cocks, Eſq; by whom de had 
zhve ſons:: 1. Philip, the preſent Aer of Hardwieke. 
22: Charles Yorke, ho enjoyed difting uiſhed: repu- 
ation: at» the bar as a counſellor and (a ttorney- 
general; he ſuddenly zccepted the ſeals, with the 
titlenof lord Morton, and as fudden]y: died, two 
days after, univerſally lamented. 3. His excellency 
Sir Joſeph Yorke, now ambaſſador etraordinar) 
to the ſtates· general, in Which high ſtation he has 
continued; many years, and is juſtly deemed one of 
the ableſt miniſters in Europe.. John Yorke, 


Fry member 
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member in the preſent; parliament for Ryegate. 
The right reverend James Yorke, biſhop of St. 
avids. fie had likewiſe two daughters; Eliza- 
beth, married to lord Anſon, ſhe died in 1760, 
without iſſue; and n to * John 
1 ae, 160 n nt 19 
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ur ee, eminent public ſeevicesaperfocmer 
by this patriotic-citzzen; for: the bencſit of the 


community ur large, 3 the inhabitants of the 


firſt commercial eitytin Europe in particirlatʒ habe 
deſervedly found a place in the — eountry, 
and are preſerved in this work, as an animating ex- 
ample to.incite thoſe who may riſe to the ſame ho- 
nours, conferred:on them by the free voice of their 
fellow oitizens, to tread in his ſteps, anq; tu metit 
the exalted character given of him by cotemporary 
hiſtoriang and diographers. s. mers nes), 

»'Fhecediror:is' totally at a loſs to account for the 


diſiculty und diſappointments that has attended his 


endeaveurs to obtain accounts. of the family, the 
date of th births, and other common events of the 
felt ſtagos oß the-lives. of many eminent perſons f 


our n time: he could not ſmd them extant, in 


print ; and the time beſtowed in ſearc hing the regii- 
ters of pariſes and of ſohools, ſeemed doo valuable 
to ben compon ſated by-barren incidents, the: obtain- 
ingiofi-whivch might have retarded; his publication 
ibrovay — theft are: wanting, tin 
9 G 4 compliance 
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compliance with:zuſtom, be has t ht proper ta 
prefix the title of memoirs though, in his on opi- 
nion, the liſi oa man does not properly commence 
with his -exiftence, but wich the firit exertions of the 
faculties;of this mind, or the induſtry of his hands, 
for the benefit of that civil ſociety at large, of which 
he is a member, or of the particular relation in 
which he ſtahds, by the ties of conſanguinity, 
Tie uſeful life of Sir John „at leaſt 28 
far back us we are able to trace it, commenced in the 
year 1722, when. he was choſen one of the repre- 
lentativeb in parliament for the city of London; and 
this importait «ruſt. was conſided to him in ſeven 


Fe 


e 1 


| greunds en Achich Bir John: Barnard oppoſed it, 


were, that ———— — — — 
:repealing'd- part of the ancient rights and privi- 
— contamed therein, hy which a bad precedent 


was eftabliſhetifor the crown to violate corporation⸗ 


of a grent number of /honeſt-cinzens — *. 
ward mate vections, ho hail enjoyed that prwi- 
from zime immemorial: that it abridged the 
privileges: of the coommon-council ; and that it 
rranctertud to great: a weight of authority and in · 
——ä—⁴ñ ——— — — —.— 

anti aldermien, thereby, in a great meaſure, | 
ing cher ancient conſfitution of the city. Counſel 
were heard upon the petitions of the common · cquu· 
23222 1 +4 


cil, 
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cil, and of ſeveral citizens at the bar of both houſes, 
ag ünſt this bill; and in favour of it, upon the pe- 
txions; of ide dect of mayer and aldermen and 
2 and it n — 
tien? 21 10 I 
The porticular dlentes — 25 
the char ter, and, under the ſanction af law, — 
hrougd he zules of equity were, 1. That no citi- 
zen —— of voting at ward mote elec- 
— — — — 4 
maſter) A ten 2 e,, 
ſbould pay all pariſh taxes and dues: chi ταν˙sοnſi 
dered as an — — and it uceaſionsd 
uch tumultuous aſſem blies of che poorer qitiens te 
ſorting every day to Weſtminſter, to knowtut event 
of the bill, and ſuch loud complaints, that the go- 
vernment thought proper to double the guards at St. 
James's, - — Yona, and to gaker exery 
neceſſary preeaetion to preferve;the peace; 22 (That 
Aae paid in common council for the ſuture 
(except nat relates to the nomination of a fe eity 
.heers) wuhont the aſſent of the of the 


. edurtof ent, in ſuch common 


mayor and aldermenpreſ 
council. Phe counſel for the bult inſiſted that = 


mayor and aldermen had anciently that nghtowhic 

tis elauſe eſtabliſhes; but the proof of that right ap- 
peared ſa remote and obſaure; that ſevtrał und un 
Werapper houſe: proteited-againſt it; and becauſe on 
the other ſide i that from the tine 
we olty was f rit inc orpor am, to that 


this bill; Mahn eur! has been 2 — 


und hinz newer been acknowledged. T 
telired-rde opinion. of the judges on the 

the aharter — cHR IoI cuſ- 
E privileges; enjoyed: by the common. cati- 
nens but che awtion being. put, it was carried in 


r 
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received the thanks of the court of common- council 
for the active part he took in the oppoſition to this 
act, which has ever ſince been the ſtanding rule 
or regulating elections in the cit. 
In the year 2727, he was choſen alderman of 
Dowgate-ward, upon the death of John Crowley, 
Eſq; who had enjoyed that thonour only a few 
months. The following year, he prepared a bill 
for the better · encouragemont and regulation of ſea. 
men in the merchants ſervice, which he carried 
through the houſe wich great oredit to himſelf; and 
it rereived the royal aſſent in May 1729; and in the 
fame ſeſſion, he too an active part in the enquiry 
appointed to be made into the Rate of the gaols of 
tis kingdom vrhich tooł its rife from the iniqui- 
tous aud. orueſ conduct of Fhomas Bambridge, Eq; 
warden ef the fleat, who had put ſeveral debtors m 
3 itons, rticular Sir Robert Rich, baronet; (ant 
had i —— venality, to eſcape. When 
Bambridge and his agents were committed-toNew- 
gate, and the attorney. general was ordered to pro- 
ſecute them, alderman Barnard! took great pains, 
- ag a magiſtrate, to procure: information of the ſeve- 
rababuſes committed in the fleet - priſon to the op- 
preſſion of the unfortunate debtors; and, by a pa- 
- thetic repreſentation of the grievances they labour- 
ed under at that time, he — 4 — inſtrumental 
in procuring an immediate act of inſolvency, and 
in framing an act for the better regulating the Heet- 
priſon, and more effectually preventing and puniſh- 
ing arbitrary and illegal practices on the part of the 
Warden, or his deputies. But our worthy alder- 
man did not conſine his public ſervices merely to 
domeſtic orcurrences; his extenſive: capacity took 
a2 wider ſphere of action; and upon queſtions of 
general policy, in vrhich the honour! ot intereſt of 
his country with reſpect to foreign tranſactions was 
91 F + 


concerned, 
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concerned, he ſhewed. himfelf to be a firm patriot, 
and an able politician. Thus, in the year 1730, 
when à bil was — a7 into the houſe by the mi- 
niſter, to prohibital} his majeſty's ſubjects, and all 
perſons reſiding in the Kingdom, from lending mo- 
ney to * he took the lead in the oppoſi- 
tion to it. The bill was calculated to put a ſtop to 
the negotiation of a loan for the ſervice of the em- 
peror of Germany; amounting” to 300, ooo. then 
in agitation oni the exchange of London; the alder- 
man had no objection to a bill particularly framed, 
dy naming the emperor, and the expreſs purpoſd of 
the act to put an end to t otiation j but he 
ſtrongly ar againſta general prohibition of his 
bind 8 ro > eels and'/detrimental reſtraint 
on ecommerce, and as tending to throw a very: lu- 
erative branch of trade ſolely into the hands of the 
Dutch, to the benefit of the bank of Amſterdam, 
and to the prejudies of the merchants, and the mo- 
nied intereſt of England. In fact, if ſome amend- 
ments had not been made to this bill, it wauld not 
have been ſuſe for: any merehant to have advanced 
money to any foreign correſpondent upon any ex- 
truordi nary ney, in the intereourſes of trade; 
and, as he juſtly obterved, the exchequer would 
«have been converted into a court of inquiſition; for 
there was a clauſe in it, empowering the attorney- 
general by Engliſh bill in the court of exchequer, 
to extort diſcovery by exacting an oath from ſuſpect- 
ed · per ſons. The oppoſition ſo far ſueceeded, that 
the bill was conſiderably amended before it paſted, 
and an explanation was given by the miniſtry, that 

his majeſt y did not mean to prevent his ſubjects 
from lending money to the king of Portugal or any 


other prince in Alliance with him, and that the on- 


yvreaſon ſor not naming the emperor in the bill 
eee eee e eee have no 
2 — 6 


foundation 
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undation to come to an open rupture with Eng. 
rr 94 * nn N 
Ihe next object of his patriotic attention to the 
faithful di (charge of his duty to his conſtituents was 
the exciſe ſcheme, brought into the houſe of com- 
Tons by the miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, then at 
the head A of che treaſury, on. the iath of March 1733, 
in a mmittee ef the whole houfe, which had he 
appointed, to conſider of the moſt proper methods 
for the — — duties and 
Tevenyes already _ upon, and payable from 
tobacco and wines. — rr on 


the ſrauds that had. been committed for many years | 


by the ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers in theſe ar- 
' ticles, $0:4hq-enziching themſelves at the! expence 
of the public revenues; he ſaid, the tobacco planters 
in Ameries were geduced almoſt to deſpair, by the 
mangithat badrbeen.committed in that trade, by the 


heavy dus ies paid on and by the ill 
uſage of their factors and agents in E ;þhe had 
'thergfors a-ſchame>to propoſe. which would remedy 


Rheſegvils, increeſe the publicrevenues tothe amount 
of 2; oro, ol. per annum, and greatly benefit 
the fair tiader. And, as the laws of the cuſtoms 
had: been ſound ineſſfectual for preventing the frauds 
complained of, he propoſed to add the laws of 
exciſe to theas of the cuſtoms, by repealing great 
apart of the duty paid on importation, and um lieu 
thereof, laymug an inland/ duty or exciſe of four 
Spence per pound on the conſumption: to be collect- 

ed by the exciſ&:ofbcers, and ſubjected to the excilc 
-laws.”: The firſt regular ſtep in this buſinels' was 
to may in the committee, a repeal of the importa- 
tion duties — by ſeveral acts in the reigns of 
Charles H. 


Perxy; as ſenior alderman and one of the repreſen- 
tatives of. the city, e enten 


II. and queen Anne. — 
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to this motion; he admitted that frauds bad been 
committed in the tobacco trade, |. but not to the 
amount ſtated by therminitter-: as to the hardſhips 
of the tobacco planters, they had been put 11 
complainatg BY letters r from Nr 
ſtration for that purpoſe; y now-repented i 
Thar if this ſcheme took effect, they would 8e f. 
2 much u uſe condition, for no man here would 
be concerned in the trade, whereas now) the mer- 
ons this kingdom, ſent ſhips to receive the 
tobacco in America, and advanced the planters 
ready money, till it could be brought to market and 
ſold. But if the new plan took place; ſo far front 
being an. advantage to the fair trader or the honeſt 
factor, it would ruin both; how then could 46082 
nefit the publie revenues. 
Sir John Barnard took it up in ae n0 
a political light, and ſaid, it ſeemed to uh 2 
aft branch. of liberty-they:bad to-comtend for 
it took. away their augient+birth-rig by. 2 b 
uries, from all perſons cn , — beanch. * 
1 they had already ſubjected great numbers of 
the people of — nation to the — laws of 
exciſe, ＋ this ſeheme bar the et this ſabjec- 
tion to ſo many more, that the fatal 'colaſbquences 
— en Gary 3 By 1e 
It had been aid, bie ee a ik and 
a good prince; hut no argument could be drawn 
from thence, 10 induve hem to ſurrender their 
— priviles es. T . eſty ſhould 
never make a bad — it, might. 
A ſlave that has the good — — to meet with a 
humane maſter, is nevertheleſs a ſlave. Their liber- 
ties were to valuable, and were purchaſed at oo 
high a price, 46 be ſ ith, or wanton] given 
2 to: the beſt of hn gs + he hoped e 
2 their, ahcoſtors bed ; s 
I 
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if ſo, they would certainly uſe all peiceable means 
to preſerve them - and if ſuch fhould prove ineffec- 
tual, he hoped there was no'Englifhman' but would 
-uſe thoſe methods their anceſtors had done, and 
tranſmit them to their poſterity in the ſame vlori. 
ous condition they found them, and not ſactifice 
che conſtitution to the poor pretence of ſuppreſſing 
a few frauds in the collecting the public revenues, 
the whole amount of which appeared to be no more, 
according to the confeſhon of the ' commiſſioners 
themſelves, than 40, oco l. per ann: which mięht 
be preyented without entering upon ſuch dangerous 
ener d G4 
Though all the city members put 'a negative 
upon the motion, yet it was carried through the 
committee, together with ſeveral other reſolutions, 
which were warmly debated for two days; and 
8 the report being made to the houſe; all the 
reęſolutions of the committee were agreed to; and 
upon the queſtion, ſor lenve to bring in a bill ac- 
cordingly, the houſe divided, for the bill 240, 
"againſt it 189. Huring che debate, the people 
being alarmed; flocked to Weſtminſter in great 
multitudes, and filled all the avenues to the houſe 
ef commons en e 
In all promiſcuous affemblies of this ſort, many 
of the populace, excited only by curioſity, will be 
found mtermix&d with citiaens of reputation and 
property concerned in the buſtneſs. Tbis hap- 
pened to be the caſe upon the preſent occaſion ; 
and ſeveral members, the known friends to the 
exciſe- ſcheme, having been groſsly inſulted in going 
to, and returning from the houſe, Sir Robert 
Walpole complained of it to the houſe; he ſaid, 
theſe people would not have crowded to their door, 
- if they had not been inſtigated by others of higher 
rank ; that circular letters had been ſent by ehe 


beadles 
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beadles of the wards in the city, ſummoning the 
citizens, almoſt at their peril; to come down that 
day (the x4th of March) to the houſe of commons; 
he had one of thoſe letters im his pocket, ſigned by 
a deputy of a ward (looking at the ſume time 'at 
Sir John Barnard) 3 and he concluded his ſpeech 
Win the following unguarded expreſſtons, Which 
had-well nigh. coſt him his life 
„Gentlemen might call the multitude,; now at 
their door; a modeſt multitude. But whatever 
temper they were in when they came there}? it 
might be Ney much altered now: after having 
waited fo long (till near 2 in the morfing of the 
15th) it might be very eaſy for ſome deſigning 
ſeditious perſon to raiſe a tumult amongit them: 
he could not think it prudent or regular to uſe any 
methods for bringing fuck multitudes to that place 
on any pretence. Gentlemen might give them 
hat name they thought fit: it might be ſilid, they 
came thither as humble ſuppliants, hut he knew 
whom the law called STURBY BEHOCGARS. And 
thoſe who brought them there could not be eet- 
tain they would not behave in the fame manner.” 
Alderman Barnard then riſinig to ſpeak; the friends 
of the miniſter called e for the queſtion; but 
dir John Cotton over- ruled it at length, by crying 
out, to order, and appealing to theè chairman of 
the committee, in a manner which ſhews the eſteem 
in which our patriot was held at this early ſtage of 
bis publie liſe. „ Sir, I hope you will call gen- 
tlemen to order. There is now a gentleman got 
up to ſpeak Who ſpeaks as well as any gentleman 
in che houſe, and who deſerves attention as much 
s any gentleman that ever ſpoke in! this hodfe. 
Beſides, Sir, he is one of the repreſentatives of the 
— — richeſt city in Europe; à city Which 
greatly intereſted in this debate; and, therefore, 
a | | be 


' 
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be mut be heard.” The committee being called to 
order, Sir John Barnard made the following ſting- 
ing reply to Sir Robert ,Walpole's  infinuations 
throwh out againſt Mm: Len indie 
« Sir, IK nB fine unfair bt irregular methods 
mae did to bring people ſrom the cbity to your 
doors; but any gentlemen or merchants might 
lawfuliy defire- their friends, hy leiters on other- 
wiſe, to come down to the court of requeſts, and 
ſolicit harp egy acquaintanee againſt any 
ſcheme thought prejudicial to them. 
Fbis is the undoubted fight of the fubjeR; and 
.what, has been: pructiſed upon all occalions, - The 
a hongufable meinber talked of ron Dy BTCOAIAS 
p (kighwapmen' <WFobbers): but I'afſurs+him, -thoſe 
1 faw at the door; deſerve the name of -STURDY 
2 liaze (as that botourable genddeman 
Nor an leman wWhutever. The city of 
doi Was well appriſed of what we were io be 
22 day; where they had their information 
1 do net know; bur I n Turt they have a right 
notion of the ſcheme, and ure ſo generally, and fo 
zealouſly bent againſt it, that Whatever methods 
might have been uſed to / eall them thither, I am 
. it would have been impoſſible to bave lound 


be methods to have prevented thejr, coming 
e lh expreſſion of Sir Robert was not +6add y 
3 5 25 


nor ever forgiven; and when the bin Was 

t in to be read a ft. time, on the Fed of 
the crotyd withogt- doors Was 
g before: the mob were very near fcis bg him 
9 oights have done it, if Mr. Cunningham, 4 
Scotch — 4 —— Word and kept 
till Sir Robert got into the avenbe to the 


1" Soine'of — members in one were” 
— Hoop + and, perhaps, tm heHaviour 
<onszjbuted- not a. le 0 eenfigctable 


majority 
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majority by whom che firſt reading of the bill was 


carried; the numbers upon the diviſion were 236 
for it, to 200 againſt it. 

No minifterwauld ever aten avelitupen 36 
votes / and by this time, petitions fromthe city of 
London, in their corporate Capacity, and from ſe- 
renal other eit ies, were brought tothe bar of the 
houſe ; dir Nobert, thesefore, very ꝓrudently moved 
on — — for the ſecond — which 
was the the I prh, that ãt be put off to the 22th of 
1 but the oppoſition, now perceiving 2 

carried their point, contended for having it 
abſolutely rejected $/ however, —— the mi- 
niſter intended Jijeowile to adjourn committee 
for the further improvement _ 


troduced, 10 4 diftant day, they-acquieſced in his 
> per 'thus- this dangerous ect. 


——— 
in357g4, he brought into ee carried 


the- famous hell to prevent ſtoek-jobbing ; which. 


put a Rop:to-themott iniquitous nehes of "that f 


ol gamin 
In 1735 9 An ichs heute 


afcommons, for leave to bring in a bill to limit the 


number of playhouſes, and to reſtrain the Heen- 
tiouſneſo of. players, which was now: otto an afiat< 


ing height, ſtroll ing companies , with. 
— — in all quartets of the town. Por 


88 failed at this time; wut 
regs ane e f ſawy the expediency of the-men-. 
ſure two years afterwards, and brought tina bl 


upon che. ſame plan, 5 er 
2 2 Open 


ting of the 
revenues, into which this ſcheme hat been firſt in- 


made in the cities of London and 


— ad in divers parts of e nge 
bout ey had: . 
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Upon the quarrel. becoming public between the 
late king and his royal highneis Frederic, prince of 
Vales, Sir Fokn Barnard, though the did not make 
kinſelf in any reſpect a party, by paying b's court 
ht 4/0944 voter ire 
a high © at St. 8, yet thought 
to join thoſe members of the — —— 
who were for ſettling an annual income on the 
prince, of 100, oool. per annum, independent cſ 
of the crown; asccordingly, he ſeconded Mr. Pul- 
teney's motion ſor that purpoſe, in the ſeſſions of 
1737, on this patriotie principle; that the heir ap- 
parent, or any ther prince of the royal blood, 
ought not to be ſo totally dependant on the king 
tor his ſubſiſtence, that the dread of its being with- 
held; or kept in arrear, ſhould deter him from 
ſpealing his ſentiments ſteely on the conduct of 
the, king's miniſters : the motion miſcarried by the 
influence of the miniſter, as did another of a more 
IG nature, made by Sir John Barnard in the fame 
ſem̃on of parliament: I be houſe having refolv- 
ed itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe; to 
conſider of the national debt, a ſtate of which had 
been delivered in on the 28th of March, when it 
amounted, to 47,855,048 l. 38. 31 d. a debate aroſe 
upon the intereſt payable for this debt, and feveral 
ofthe membersconeutring in opinion with Sir John, 
that the intereſt. was too high, he moved, thät 
his majeſty ſhould be bled to raiſe money either 
by ſale of annuities, or by borrowing, at an inte- 
reſti not excexding 3 per cent, ſum ſufficient to 
tedeem the old {oati- ſes: annuities; which bore 4 per 
cent. intereſt; and, that ſuch ofr; the; annuitants as 
ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their xeſpective an- 
puities dhould eqn ferredito ali others. 
Evyidemly caleplated as it was for public N 
as later experience has demonſttated, it met — 
$124; J | | gf 
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t oppoſition from the treaſury-bench ; but Sir 
ſohn Barnard's arguments were ſo unanſwerable, 
that it was referred to a committee to draw up a bill 


en the prineiplæs v che motion ; accordingly? the 


committee ſat, reported their approbation of the mo- 
tion, and were ordered to bring in the. bilk which 
was read a firſt and ſecond time; but upon the mo- 


tion for. committing it, it was rejected by a miniſ 


terial 3 Tan DO U001 1 eee, 
In the year 1738, Sir John Barnard: was ford 
mayor of London; and though he met wich a ſevere 
domeſtic afiction. in the death of his lady dur ing bis 
mayoralty, he attended to the duties of dus ieh 
ſtation with unwearied afſiduity, . ant! ſuppor tod the 
dignity af chief magiſtrate with firmneſs activity, 
and impartiality, for which he received the thanks 
of the corpOration. 244 80 2977177 SEK! 12480 eee 
I be year 1740, producediſome diſtreſsful events, 
which gave him an opportuinitynof demonſtrating 
hiszeab for t ha lionour and ute reſt of his county in 
her commercial concerns. After War had been de- 
clared againſt Spain in 17 39, the ſeas were covered 


with privateers, ſailing under Spaniſi colours, moſt 


of which. were French ſhips, equipped with French 
ſubjects, and in 2 perfidious manner lentto8painy 
to enable the Spaniards to make. more frequent a 
rde than 8 
he trading part of the nation exclaimed leudby a 
the ſucceſs 2 privateers, which was imputoll 
to tie negligence of the admiraltygin not providing 
proper enn days for aur merchant ſhips, ſo 
of them were talen in the chops of the channel; M 
ſoon as the parliament met, which: was on the v3the 
of Noy Sir John Barnard, in a debate u 
zn addreſs, n anfwer to the king's ſpeenb/i 
plained of tho little care that had been takeny ſinoe 
the commencement uf hoſtilities, to protec the tiads- 
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ers of Great Britain, who, he affirmed, had been 
much greater ſufferers by captures of their ſhips than 


the Spaniſh ſubjects. This well-timed remonſtranee 


in patliament had its deſired effect; the admiralty 
board took the matter into conſideration, and alarg- 


er number af ſhips of war were ſtationed in the 


Welit-Indics, and ſent out on cruiſing voyages to 
— ontea.voſt infeſted hy Spaniſh pri- 
vateers. 54 2218 Non 2111 0 III ö 
are ſupported Mr. William Pulteney, Sir William 
Wyndham, and Mr. Lyttelton, in carrying, the 
penſion· bill through the o wer houſe; it was a bill 
to exclude; ay; — the crown from ſeats 
in the houſe: a aan. When it came into the 
houſe of lords, it oceaſtaned along and paſlionate 
debate, and upon a diviſion it was thrown out. 
We hateran undoubted light, ſrom the general 
character of Sir. John Barnard, 40 conſider the next 
ublit meaſute to Which he gave the ſanction oſ 
is vate, and added the weight of his intereſt, as 
founded in the ſame a eal for his country, which ani- 
mated him upon all occaſions ; and we muſt theres 
—— wy 8 — rg et 
— — — N 174 1, ſor an 
addreſs-tochis mayeſty, | „ ftbat he would be graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to remove the ; right . honourab E Sir 
Robert Walpole, knight of the moſt noble order 
of the Garter, firſt commiſſioner, of the treaſury, 
comptrolicr and under treaſurer of the exchequer, 
aud ane of his :majeſty's moſt honourable privy- 


r n preſence and council 

ever. u e ee | {41 

TPhisomotion as ſeconded by dord Limerick ; 

20d the principal -who ſuſtained by the 

maſt elaquent: {preches, and ae aut ith. te 
l | | grea 
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greateſt energy and accuracy, the many errors and 
mal-pratices of adtniniſtration, were Sir John Bar- 
—_ Mr IWVillium + wing ah ear} of Chatham, 
Me Putteney,: Sir John Hynde Cotton, and Mr. 
Gibſon): 18 NON?! 1911105 O 13118712; 

(The helene male by Bür Robert Walpole, is a 
viaſter-picce of cool reaſoning, and in many re- 
(pos was ureihſcrurable; the 1 the mo- 
tion is one of the beſt on record; it till three 
the morning, when above ſixty of the J 

gentleme n ithdrew, who were thereupon called 


= and the. 8 2 loſt 
ed, e 


ty, 490% to 106. But th 
made by the —— 

who Ripported the- —— had ſuck an effect out 

of 005, that the dharacter of Sir Robert Walpole 
was ruled in de of the public, and his 
nithority' from day viſibly declined : and phy 
eerie ye ſpfing he 


an Mb vp loymetits!' ene; 


hive only N ald, . proof 2 80 
Ba non ; public ſpirit, ee and con- 
5 ——— as one of the repreſenta- 
tied f te Sapital city of England, by the b 

of Which he feſt are general influenced, 3 he 
Was'# ſteady friend to triennial parliaments; and 
Woſten as the queſtion for ſhortening the di 
bf $ came into debate, which A pre 
ſequendy:while he ſat in the houſe, he ſupporiel 
ilwith'rdvutfort- and- ſtrong force. — — ; 
and the repeal of thiy ſeptennial-bill 

nt be a eddy he had the happineſs to _ 
in dime when miniſters and their adherents, gave 
decent attention in the houſe, to every profidſitivn 
. by the re tves of ſo 
teſpoctable a- the eitinens of London; und 
22 the — hearing manſy:rephies, 
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and ſometimes convineing Arguments againſt their 
ene Neef, g, Jeff OP af . bn J. 
Barnard were within 20 votes of Cartyjng the re. 
peat” of ſeptennial parliaments. in 1742. 
Not ſuch is the fate of Mr. Sab ge, the 
preſent lord mafor of London, and one of the 
city members, "Wh treading" the lips of his 
edt” predecalior,” Sir John Barnard; in his par. 
ramentry conduct, diſtinguiſhes himſelf by an 
unWvearied attention to his duty, and by promoting 
the true intereſt of his cdüuntry and of his confli- 


tuents upon · all occaſtons. Being clearly of opi- 


nion that ſhort and frequent parliaments form a 
part of the "ſuperior exceſſenee bf our-conttitution, 
and xte möôſt effectualt barriers 3 corruption, 
bribery, atid the undue miniſterial influence of the 
crown ; he anhuafly makes a motion, for ſhorten- 
ing che n and he takes care 
to give previous notice of his intention; yet, im- 
portant as this ſubject is in itſeff, and fill more 
o from the reſpect due to the chatacter and ſitua- 
tion of che "mover," it is always received with 2 
ſneer, and no reply whatever is made to it; but 
the impenetrable mifſiſterial plalanx, (like Turkiſh 
mutes, Who, deſtined to ſtrangle ſome devoted 
victim, wait in profound filence for the imperial 
mandate of deſtruction) range themſelves on each 
fide of the reigning political "deity; and eagerly 
look for the queſtion,” which being put, they ſa- 
erifice it in a confuſed vociferation of their favourite 
moneſyllable, NW. 
We ſhall now take our leave of Sir John Barnard, 
as a member of parliament, and attend to his con- 
duct as a magiſtrate. He was many years alderman 
of Dowgate- Ward, but upon the death of Sir John 

mſon, in 1949,” he removed, purſuant to an 
act of common- council, and took upon _ - 
L315 cuito y 
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euſtody of Bridge - ward without, always held by the 
ſenior alderman, who, upon this removal, takes 
the title of Father of the city. He was many years 
preſſdent of Chriſt's-boſpital, and avigilant, active 

oyernor of Betblehem and Bridewell- hoſpitals. 

t length, being oppreſſed by the intirmities of 
age, and worn, out, with the fatigues! of public bu- 
fineſs, in the year 1758, he defired. leave to reſign 
his gon; and the, ſenſe of his great merit, as it 
b e the yote of thanks of his fellow- 
citizens, is the beſt encomium on this illuſtrious 
patriot that can be given to the reader ; we have 
therefore thought proper to tranſcribe it from the 
records. - ic ined bh nol ak i OG heb pc FO UT 
. In the 8 rt. of mayor and aldermen, upon a 
motion of Sir Robert Ladbroke, the thanks pf the 


court of aldermen were given to Sir ohn Barnard, 
and expreſſed in the following terms: & It is una 
nimoully, agreed and ordered, that the thanks of 


late one of the aldermen, and father of this eity, 
for his conſtaht attendance and ſalutary counſels in 
this court; his wiſe, vigilant, and impartial ad- 
migiftration, of juſtice; his unwearied zeal. for the 
honour, ſalety and proſperity of his fellow-citizens ; 
his inviolable attachment to the laws and liberties 
of his country; and for the noble example he has 
ict of a long and uninterrupted courſe of virtue in 
private as well as in public life.” 

At a court of common-council, it was likewiſe 
unanimouſly reſolved, upon the motion of John 
Paterſon, Eſq; „That Sir John Barnard, knight, 
ſo juſtly and emphatically ſtyled the Father of the 
city, having lately (to the great and laſting regret 
of this court) thought proper to reſign the office of 
alderman, the thanks of this court be given him, 


| 
| | 
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for having ſo long and faithfully devoted himſelf 
to the n — — for the honour 
and inſtuence which this city has, upon many ve- 
caſions, derived from the dignity of his character, 
and the wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and integrity of his 
conduct; for his firm adherence to the conſtitution 
both in chureh and ſtate; his noble ſtruggles for 
liberty ; and his difinterettediand invariable purſuit 
of the true glory and proſperity of his king and 
country ; uninſtuenced by power; unawed by cla- 
mour; and unbiaſſed by the prejudice of party.“ 
No addition can be given. to this perfect cha- 
racter; we have therefore only to obſerve, that in 
order to perpetuate the memory of his ſignal ſer- 


uices to the city, a ſtatus was voted by the ſame 


courts, and erected. in his life-time” on the royal- 
— repreſenting him at full length, in his 


3 with heowwut; and full of yeats, 
be retired to his country-ſeat at Clapham, where 


be died in the month of Auguſt 1767. 


. *,» | Authorities. Mortimer's Hiſt. of England, 
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8 183098 — 
HE long and Aire part „de lade de 
s of Newcaftie, had in the adminiſtration of the 


public affairs of Great ain, renders the ſew anec- 
dotes of his Hife we have been able to collect, of 
too much importance to be omitted. 

| Imperfect as they are, they furniſh: the means of 
, continuing the thrgad of hiſtory in a regular manner, 
andof cloling it with propriety: the miniſters hQ 
luceeeded his grace at the helm of goverument being 
till living, except Mr. George Grenville, hott 


abilities, and integrity in office merit the higheſt en- 


comiums; though the former, we apprehend will be 
doubted, and perhaps denied by future hiſtorians, on 
account of the unhappy quarrel in which this nation 
has been involved with her colonies, in conſequence 
ct the ſtamp act, projected and carried into execu- 
ton by that enterpriſing miniſter, Others, however, 


may be diſpoſed to conſider the meaſure as founded 


8 in policy and. juſtioe, and an impute all the diſtur- 
Vor, VI, bances 
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bances that have happened in North America, to 
the impolitic repeal of the act. At all events, who- 
ever draws the character of Mr. Grenville, to be 
peruſed by poſterity, will, we hope, do him the 
Juitice to acknowledge, that, for the ſhort time he 
had the management of the public revenues, as firſt 
lord of the treaſury, the ſtricteſt economy. was ob- 
ſerved} and every device put᷑ in ptactice to ameliorate 
the finances, to liquidate and reduce the national 
debt, and to ſave the public money, by aftrict ſcru- 
tiny into the demands of thoſe, rapacious vultures, 
the commiffaries in the laſt war, from whole ac- 
counts he cut off near ſix millions ſterling; which, 
55 for his integrity and reſolution, muſt at this 
Jour have made part of our national debt. 

From this neceſſary digreſſion, we will now re- 
turn to the memoirs of the duke of Newcaſtle. His 
grace was the ſon of Thomas Pelham, a peer of the 
realm, by the title of Baron Pelham of Loughton: 
he was born in the year 1693, and in 1717, he ſuc- 
cceded to the title and large eſtate of his uncle, John 
Holles, duke of Neweaflle upon Tyne, who had 
made him his adopted heit; and her majeſty queen 
Anne, ſoon after empowered him to take the ſur- 
name and bear the arms of the family of Holles, pur- 
ſuant to the laſt will of his uncle. From this time 
therefore, his ſtyle and title run as we have given 
it at the head of theſe memoirs, But ſtill he only 
ſat as a baron in the houſe of peers, the title of duke 
of Newcaltle upon Lyne, being only honorary. 
However, he was diſtinguiſhed as a young noble- 
man of an atpiring genius towards the cloſe of the 
reign of queen Anne, and his large eſtate giving 
him an extenfive intereſt and influence, he was 
conſidered by the. whig-party, at this early ſtage 
of life, as a powerful friend. The tory miniftry 
during the laſt four years of the queen's reign, * 
| ing 
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ing purſued meaſures which tended to the ſubyer- 
ſion of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, in the houſe of Han- 
over, the duke openly avowed his principles, and 
his attachment to George I. with whom he had the 


honour to correſpond after the death of the electreſs 


Sophia in 1714, when it became neceſſary for the 
court of Hanover to be apprized of all the motions 
of the Engliſh'miniſtry, and to be well aſſured who 
were their real friends. 1 

Upon the demiſe of the queen, the ſame year, 
the duke of Newcaſtle exerted himſelf in promoting 
a loyal zeal for the new revolution, throughout 
Nottinghamſhire, where his influence was univer- 
ſal; and having ſecured this county in the intereſt 
of George I. he fle to London, and entered into 
an aſſociation with the principal noblemen and 
gentlemen of the whig party, who were conſidered 
by the new ſovereign. as his beſt friends. Accord- 


ingly, his majeſty, on his arrival in England, took 
the reins of ee out of the hands of the to- 


ries, and made a total change in the adminiſtration. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, however, was too young 
to expect any conſiderable ſhare in the government, 
and the king had ſo many great men amongſt the 
whigs to provide for, whoſe political abilities had 
ſtood the teſt of many years experience, that it was 
thought expedient at this time to reward his zeal in 
ſupport of the houſe of Hanover, by new dignities 
and poſts of emolument, rather than by any office in 
tne departments of public buſineſs. 

In the, month of October 1714, he was created 
vicountPelham of Haughton in the 2 of Not- 
ungham, with remainder to his brother Henry Pel- 


ham and his | heirs: male, and earl of Clare in the 
county of Suffolk; and appointed lord lieutenant 


and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Nottingham. 
In November, he was made cu rotulorum of 
H 2 Middleſex, 
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Middleſex, and lord lieutenant of the ſaid county, 
and of the city of Weſtminſter, in December follow. 
ing. He was alfo conſtituted ſteward, warden, and 
keeper of the foreſt of Sherwood, and park of Fole- 


Hy this time, the diſaffected party; known by 
the name of jacobites, who wiſhed for the reſtora- 
tion of the family of the Stuarts, amd ſcemed deter- 
mined to run all hazards to accompliſh it, found it 
their intereſt to unite with the diſcontented tories, 
 whowere ripe for any miſchief, to revenge the affront 
and inconvemence of having been diſmiſſed from 
all employments of truſt and emolument under the 
new government. This union formed a powerful 
 oppolition to all the meaſures of the whig-admi- 
miſtrarion, and even produced the moſt daring in- 
ſults to the perſon and character of the ſovereign, 
Ihe preſs teemed with ſeditious pamphlets, the 
frantic populace aſſembled in a tumultous manner 
in many parts of the capital, and proceeded to acts 
of open violence; breaking the windows of the 
houſes of all perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by eſpouſing the cauſe of government, and pulling 
yown the meeting houfes of che proteſtant- diſſenters, 

- who had * early and zealous ſupporters of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Matters were carried ſo 
far at length, that the clergy in the intereſt of the 
tories, and thence denominated high- church men, 
encouraged the people to commit theſe diforders by 
inflammatory ſermons; till his majeſty, as ſupreme 
head of the church, ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity | 
to publiſh an order, . prohibiting the clergy from 
iatermeddling with affairs of ſtate in the pulpit. 
Even the very guards were ſpirited up to mutiny, 
don account of their clothing being of an inferior 
N quality to what was uſual, whictaroſe from the 
| -avarice of the agent. All this time, the a" 
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gave him encoutagement to attempt an invaſion; 
alfuring him that he might rely on the aſſiſtance of 
the taries,, wha were determined at all events, to 
ſubvert the preſent government. The intelligence 
of the pretendex s detigns. being conveyed to govern- 
ment, in the manner related in the liſe of the earl 
of Stair, proper meaſures were taken to fruſtrate his 
ſcheme; hut the diſaftected in all parts of the king» 
dom, buoyed up by falſe hopes, roſe in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdam in formidable mobs, and committed 


gre depredatians, particularly on the property of _ 


flenters. As to the London -· mob it increaſed daily, 
and went by the name of the Ormond- mob; in this 
lituatiop of affairs, government was obliged to act 
with great dal icacy, far em ba the military to 
ſuppreſs. theſe. sioters, would havg weakened the 
intereſt of the hauſe of Hangver, and have rendered 
adminiftratian unpopular: the miniſtry, therefore, 
took a meaſure, which. cauld not be juſtified, hut un- 
der ſuch particular gircumitances : whig>mobs were 
ſecretly encqutaged.; arid the duke of Newcaſtla 
ſoan .diſtipguiſhed himſelf as. the chiaf of a mob, 
called after him, which had mare eſtec in driving 
the duke. of Ortaond aut of the kingdom, and in 
checking the inſolence of the tories, than the rigt- 

, or any other. interpoſition af the civil- power. 
The king now judged it praper to give this active 
ſupporter of his cauſe, freſh. marks of his royal fa- 
your, hy creating him marquis and duke gf New- 
caſtle under Line, in Navember 171 5. = 
In April 19.17, his grace was appointed lord- 
chamberlain of the houſebold, on the promotion of 
the duke of Bolton ta be lord · lieutenant of Ireland: 
and the following year, he was cletted one of the 
knights companions of the maſt noble order of the 
Garter. Heing now about the king'y perſon, he 
H 3 7 950 20 


kept up a corteſpondence with, the pretender, and 
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had an opportunity of diſplaying his talents for 
ſtare-affairs, and it was not long before his maj 
put him to the teſt, by conſulting him as a cabinet- 
counſellor, | on the famous quadruple alliance, be- 
tween the emperor,. the king of Great Britain, the 
king of France, and the States General. As his 
grace was conſulted upon the terms of this nego- 
tiation, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to ſign the treaty, which was executed at White- 
hall, on the 22d of July 1718. 

In 1719, his majeſty went to Hanover, and the 
duke of Newcaſtle was appointed one of the lords- 
juſtices, for the adminiſtration of the government, 
during the king's abſence. He enjoyed the ſame 
honour, upon ſimilar occaſions, at different times, 
in the abſence of George I. and of his late majeſty. 
The duke held the poſt of lord-chamberlain till 
the month of April 17245 when he reſigned it, upon 
being appointed one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, upon a-change:inithe miniſt x. 
His grace ſuccerded the lord Carteret, whe! was 
made lord- lieutenant of Ireland. At the ſame time, 
the dukes brother, Mr. Henry Pelham, was ap- 
pointed ſecretary at war; and from this period we 


may conſider the two brothers as ſtateſmen, whoſe 


united intereſt and abilities paved the way for their 
attainment of that plenitude of power, which they 
enjoyed ſome years after. 
In 1726, his grace was choſen recorder of Not- 
tingham, an honour at that time done to the duke; 
though, when he became firſt lord of the treaſury, 
his continuing to hold this office was a return of 
the compliment to the countix. 

The acceſſion of his late majeſty in 1727, mad? 
no alteration in the cabinet, all the great officers 
of ſtate were continued; and the ſyſtem of politics 
eſtabliſhed by George I. was ſtrictly adhered to for 


ſome 
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| ſome time. Sir Robert Walpole was indeed at the 
head of the treaſury, but the ſupreme direction of 
the public affairs, of ſo potent an empire as that 
of Great Britain, was not yet uſurped by any ſingle, 
preſuming, man. Lord viſcount *Fownſhend was 
conſidered as the chief manager of foreign concerns; 
his great knowledge in treaties and negotiations, 
acquired on embaſſies to different courts, qualify+ 
ing him for this department in preference to the 
duke of Newcaſtle, who, being the junior ſecretary 
of ſtate, we find very little notice taken of him in 
the annals of the firſt ten years of the reign of 
George II. except that he and his brother con- 
ſtantly and firmly ſupported Sir Robert Walpole, 
after he aſſumed the envied poſt of prime, or rather 
ſole, miniſter of Great Britain; but when that 
ſtateſman's power began to decline, it was viſible 
to the courtiers, that the two brothers were takin 

meaſures to undermine, and to ſucceed him. An 

in 1737, a ſtrong proof of the increaſing influence 


af the duke's friends was given by his being elected 


high · ſte ward of the univerſity of Cambridge. 
In the ſeſſion of parliament in the year! 1739, 
the duke of Neweaſtle was entruſted with a' buit- 
neſs of great importance, becauſe it was likely to 
meet with a powerful oppoſition; this was, to lay 
before the houſe of peers, a ſubſidy treaty with the 
king of Denmark, by which his majeſty had agreed, 
to pay to the Daniſh monarch- p00001. per annum, 
on condition that he ſhould: furniſh Great Britain; 
wi h a ſuccour of 6000. men, at any time when the 
thould be required : his grace likewiſe —— 
to deliver à meſſage from the king, deſiłing the 
houſe would enabſe him to fulfil this engagement. 
This treaty, and the demand conſequent toit, was: 
violently attacked by the antiminiſterial peers, and: 
particularly by lord Carteret, then out of office, 
'H 4 who 
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who was an able ſtateſman, and an eloquent ſpeaker; 
but the duke of Newcaſtle exerted himſelf upon this 
occaſion, and ſo forciby pointed out the expediency 
of the meaſure, the nation being upon the eve of a 
war with Spain, that the treaty was approved, after 
a long and animated debate, by a contiderable ma- 
* | | 
ors the houfe of commons the treaty met with 
very rough treatment, from Sir William Wyndham, 
md Mr. Pulteney, the leading members in the op- 
poſition, "againſt Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtra- 
tion; but Mr. Henry Pelham ſupported it by un- 
an ſwerable arguments, well knowing, that if a war 
ſhould enſue, and the reins of government ſhould 
come into the hands of himſelf and bis brother, 
they could not poſſibly carry it on without ſub- 
fidiary treaties for foreign troops; and the vote for 


the ſupply being carried, as much through the in- 
— of Mi Petham, as by that of the miniſter, 
the brothers were looked upon with a very favour- 
able eye at court; and it was foretold, that, if any 
change took place in tho miniſtry, they would cer- 
tainh/ be placed at the head of affairs, However, 
upon the — — of Sir Robert Walpole, in 
1742, a mixed adminiſtration was formed; the earl 
of ilmington was made firſt lord of the treaſury; 
and lord Carteret was inted one of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and had the greateſt ſhare of 
power in his department; ſo that this was called 
the Carteret-adminiſtration. A miniſtry compoſed 
of ſome of the mott violent members in the late 
oppoſition, in both houfes, of a few friends of the 
diſcarded premier, and of others who were forming 
a new oppoſition in order to bring the Pelham's 
into power; in thort, of a medley of whigs and 
tories, could not be expected to act in — 
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and therefore its diſſolution was foretold, almaſt 
2s ſoon as it was eſtabliſhed. 

The earl of Wilmington ſucceeded Sir Robert 
as firſt lord of the treaſury, and Mr. Sandys, his 
great opponent in the houſe of commons, filled bis 
other office, being alſo appointed one of the trea- 
ſury- board, and chancellor of the exchequer, The- 
fell meaſure of the new miniſtry was to gratify the 
popular with, by ſetting on foot an enquiry into 
the conduct of affairs for twenty years paſt; a mo- 
tion, to appoint 2 committee for this purpoſe, was- 
brought into the houſe of commons, on the gth of 
March, by lord vifcount Limerick, and was ſup- 
ported by Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. Wilkam Pitt, 
and lord Percival. It was oppoſed by Sir Charles 
Wager, Mr, Henry Pelham, and Mr. Henry Fox; 
and, after a long debate, it was rejected by a mar 
jority of two. However, on the 23d, 3 motion, 
varying only in its form, but having the fame 
object in view, was carried hy a majority af ſeven 
voices 7. it was. reſolved, 5 a committee of 
ſecrec 1d be choſen by ballot, ta enquire intp 
the —— of Robert, — .of Orford, during the 
laſt ten years: of his being firſt commiſhoner of the 
—.— aud chancellor and undet- træaſuter of the 
excheauer.. .. - . | 74 43 a 

Aut the oppoſition given to theſe matians by Mr. 
Pelham an the lower houſe, and to fimilar proceed- 


ings in the upper houſe, by the duke of Newcaſtle, 


planly, demonſtrated, that there was no concord in 
the new cabinet; and in the ſeſſion of parliament 
of the following. year, an eppofition was formed 
in both houſes, as formidable as that which bad 
made the earl of Orford refign ; the continuing 
26000 Hanoveriays in the pay of Great Britain, 
{0 fight the battles of the queen of Hungary on the 
continent, was ſtated GP a groſs ao 
5 : 
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the Britiſh nation; and the diſtinguiſhed, talents 
tor which ſome of the gentlemen in the preſent mi- 
niſtry had been almoſt idolized while they were out 
of office, could not be diſcerned ſince they had the 
d.rection of public affairs; in fact, they had but 
jew friends, and no great intereſt either in parlia- 
ment or out of doors, and they were deſpiſed for 
having changed their principles and party. The 
miniſter, lord Carteret, poſſeſſed great abilities as 
| a ſtateſman, he exerted them with great ſpirit in 
| defence of the meaſures adopted by government; 
and he found means to obtain the approbation of 
the houſe of lords to the unpopular ſtep of retain- 
ing the eco Hanoverian troops in the ſervice of 
Great Britain for the year 1743; the carrying of 
this point, of the repeal of the gin act, and obtain- 
ing a negative on two motions calculated to bring 
an odium on the miniſtry for the Auſtrian alliance, 
inſured them their poſts during the ſummer receſs 
of parliament, when lord Carteret accompanied the 
king to the army in Flanders; and the victory at 
Dettingen, gained by his majeſty in perſon, with his 
miniſter hy his fide, ſeemed to promiſe a triumphant 
return to parliament the enſuing ſeſſion; but the 
oppoſi ion had been too. buſy in, lord Carteret's ab- 
ſence; the anti-miniſterjal writers , had,,poifoncd 
the minds of the people, and had excited in them 
a fixed avetſion to the chief perſqns who managed 
the helm of government. To elfe this ground- 
_ leſs ſuſpicions; were artfully. propagated; the bur- 
then gl the taxes was exaggerated, the true intereſt 
of the nation was: ſaid to be ſacrificed to the aggran- 
diſement of a foreign electorate; no pains were ſpar- 
ed to increaſe: the national jealouſy of the Hanove- 
Fans; the reſignation of the great earl of Stair, 
who was diſguited at the partiality ſhewn by the 
king to foreign generals, increaſed the — 
933 j an 
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and lord Carteret muſt have reſigned at this period, 
ſo great were the diſſentions in parliament and in 
the cabinet; if the unexpected news of an intended 
inyaſion by the pretender's eldeſt ſon, had not call--. 
ed upon all parties, to unite in the common defence 
of their ſovereign, and of the nation. 
In the mean time, the Newcaſtle intereſt had been 
greatly Atrengthened by the advancement of Henry 
Pelham to tune head of the treaſury, upon the deatn 
of the carl of Wilmington, in July 1743, with 
Which he licewiſe held the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, and from this time, the whig party: 
in adminiſtration preponderated, and the tory inte-. 
reit, attached to lord Carteret, declined; ſo that to · 
wards the end of 1744, when the nation was ſettled, 
and all alarms about the pretender were over, the 
projected invaſion having miſcarried, lord Carteret, 
threw up, and the ſeals of his office were given to- 
lord Harrington, who being brought in by the Pel- 
hams, acted under them; and now the adminiſtra- 
tion of the brothers commenced, Mr. Henry Pelham 
being conſidered as prime miniſter, and the duke 
of Newcaftle as the ſecond perſon in power and of- 
kce iti the ſtate. | 511 Nenn 
The following year afforded the new adminif- 
tration an opportunity of acquiring great popula- 
ity,” by the well concerted, active meaſures taken 
to ſuppreſs the rebellion in Scotland: a perfect har- 
mony prevailed in both houſes; there was no divi- 
lon upon any miniſterial buſineſs during the whole 
lefon of patliament; and the victory gaineũ at Cul- 
loden by bis royal highneſs the late duke of Cum- 
berland in April 1740, ſtrengthened the public opi- 
nion of the new adminiſtration, by whoſe recom- 
mendation the duke had been appointed generaliſ- 
imo of- all the King's: forces, and commander in 
chief againſt the rebels. The ſame entire appro- 

| | H 6 bation, 
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bation of the conduct of the Pelhams appeared in 
the ſucceeding ſeſfion of parliament; the moſt af- 
fectionate addreſſes were preſented to the throne, 
and the moſt liberal fupplies granted for the fupport 
of the queen of Hungary againſt France and the 
king of Pruſſia. In a word, the nation ſeemed to 
congratulate itſelf on its efcape from the preat dan- 
ger of a revolution unfavourable to ei and reli- 
gious liberty, which might have been effected, if 
the reins of government had been in the hands of 
the tories, or of any perſons leſs diſtinguifhed than 
the Pelhams, for their zealous attachment to the 
houſe of Hanover. | 

Such was the nappy fituation of affairs at home; 
but the bad ſucceſs of our military operations in 
Flanders in the n 1747, particularly the 
defeat of the duke of Cumberland at the battle of 
Val, where the confederate army would have been 
cut to pieces,” Tf it had not been for the ſignal valour 


of the late jord Ligonier, caſt a gloom upon the 
aſpect of foreign affairs, and gave a handle for op- 

ition at the next meeting of parliament, which 
was a new one; and it muſt not be denied, that the 
brothers were 32 with exerting undue influence 


at this general election to procure the return of 
members in their intereſt: the oppoſition therefore 
was but very feeble, and the ſubſidy treaties with 
the queen of Hungary, the empreſs of Ruſſia, the 
king of Sardinia, the electors of Mentz and Bavaria 
the prince of Heſſe, and the duke of Wolfenbuttle 
were quietly voted, though the king in his ſpeech 
from. the throne had mentioned, that' a congreſs 
would ſpeedily be opened at Ai ta Chapelle for the 
purpoſe of a general pacification between all the 
belligerent powers. FH 9: 
The congreſs accordingly took place in Merch 
1748; and had to ſurmount a variety of _— 
| SF | 
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ties and obſtructions, which the jarring intereſts 
of the contending parties had 8 in the courſe 
of the-negotiationg but theſe. being finally adjuſted; 
the preliminary articles of peace were ſigned on 
the 19th of April, and the dehmitive treaty on the 
7th of October following. f Fe oy 
But it Was ſoon diſcovered by the diſeontented 
at home, that the Britiſh misidere had been too 
precipitate in ſigning, and they were charged with 
aiming rather at acquiring a reputation for addreſs. 
and diſpatch, than endeavouring to render their 
work firm and durable, It was found, that no provi- 
ſion had been made by the treaty to ſecure the right 
of the Britiſh ſubjects to navigate in the American 
ſeas, without being ſubject to ſearch from the 
Spanith guarda coſtas : and the diferacefu} meaſure 
of ſending two Britiſh .noblemen to the court of 
France, to remain there, as hoſtages for the reſti- 
tution of Cape Breton, threw the nation into ſuch 
a ferment, that if the Pelhams had not made them- 
ſelves ſecure, by forming a powerful intereſt gra- 


dually, before they took the lead in adminiſtration, 


they muſt have thrown up, as many of their pre- 
deceſſors had done, merely to ſilence the clamours 
of a riling- faction, and the popular ery againſt 
them without doors. Rus * 11:00 
As to the poor hoſtages, the earl of Suffex, and 
lord Catheart, they were inſulted; in every prac- 
ticable. manner, and rendered ſo deſpicable in the 
, nat.only of their own countrymen, but of the 
French ſubjects, that it is almoſt a wonder they 

could ſurvive the mortifications they underwent, ' 
The parliament met on the 29th of November, 
and warm addreſſes of congratulation on the peace 
were prefented to the king; but it was evident the 
commons were in a different diſpoſitian with reſpect 
to the miniſtry, and by no means inclined te he ſo 
pliant 
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pliant as in the former ſeſſion. The addreſs of 
thanks for the ſpeech met with a violent oppoſition ; 
the meaſure of | concluding the peace, while the 
Ruſſians were on their march to join the Auftrians, 
was loudly condemned; for it was ſaid, that we 
might have dictated the terms of the peace, and 
have obtained great advantages for our allies, if 
this junction of the two-armies had previoully taken 
place. Intimations were likewiſe thrown out, that 
an enquiry would be ſet on foot as to the cauſes 
which had rendered the eyents of the war ſo little 
anſwerable to the prodigious expence incurred, and 
the known valour: of the Britiſh troops ; but theſe 
menaces produced no motion, and the addreſs was 
carried in the end, without a diviſion. 
However, when the houſe proceeded to the eſti- 
mate of the ſupply for the ſervice of the year 1749, 
though a reduction had been made both of the land 
and ſea forces, upon the peace, they found that 
the ſums abſolutely neceſſary to make good the en- 
gagements of parltament to the king; for the ſer- 
vices performed in the proſecution of the war; ſor 
diſcharging arrears, and making good deficiencies ; 
* would amount, in the whole, to 8,000,000 l. an 
amazing burthen upon the public; Which gave 
occaſion to the oppoſition to treat Mr. Pelham with 
great ſeverity, as the author of all the debts and 
incumbrances with which the nation was loaded. 
Upon this occaſion therefore; he ſhewed the ſtrength 
of his connections; for the expediency of granting 
he above mentioned ſupply was maintained with 
the ſtrength of argument, and powers of oratory, 
by thoſe able ſpeakers, Mr. Pitt, now earl of Chat- 
bam, and Mr. Murray, the preſent lord Mansfield; 
whoſe ſpeeches contributed, in a great meaſure, to 
turn the ſcale, and prevent any diviſion upon the 
u 1 41 
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This ſtruggle being got over, and the people be- 
ginning to be morc reconciled to the peace, the 
adminiſtration was firmly rooted, and in the courſe 
of the ſummer, the brothers promated a very po- 
pular meaſure, which had in view the extenſion of 
our commerce, and was in general well received: 
this was, the cultivation and improvement of the 
long-neglected ſettlement of Nova Scotia; great 
encouragement was given to ſoldiers, ſeamen, and. 
artificers, to embark. for this colony; and as it 
took off a great number of diſorderly perſons in the 
army and navy, Who generally take to a bad courſe 
of life after a peace, it was conſidered as a very po- 
litical, as well as a very beneficial regulation. The 
late earl of Halifax, then at the head of the board 
of trade and plantations, diſcovered great abilities, 
and a thorough knowledge of the commercial in- 
tereſts of his country upon this occaſion, and the 
active part he took in carry ing the ſcheme into im- 
mediate execution, was commemorated by giuing 
his name to the firſt town built by the new ſettlers, 
who arrived ſaſe at Nova Scotia, and marked out 
the plan of Halifax, in the month of July of this 
car. | tuin | 1144 >HI6 +4 | 
Though the ſettlement of this valuable colony 
ſwelled the eſtimate of the ſupply. for 1750, yet 
Mr, Pelham met with no oppoſition in parliament, 
for he had now brought to maturity a ſcheme; which 
had often been attempted, but had always miſcar- 
lied; this was, a reduction of the intereſt on the 
national debt, without violating the faith , of par- 
liament, or affecting public credit. Na opportu- 
nity could be more favourable than that in which 
be carried into execution this great finance-cye- 
ration. by « | 13 RIEL 7} + PP 

A great number of individuals at home hack 

amaſſed princely fortunes by the war; and vaſt 
e e numberg 
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numbers af ſoreigners, during the traubles of Eu- 
rope, had kept their money locked up, not know- 
ing how to employ it to advantage with any degree 
of ſecurity. Theſe all ſhewed an eagerneſs to veſt 
their property in the Engliſh funds, and increaſed 
the number of purchaſers ſo conſiderably, that the 
ſtocks roſe, and it appeared that in reality, money 
came in fo faſt from all quarters, that the intereſt 
of it upon the beſt ſecurity was little more than 3 
per cent. Mr. Pelham judicioufly availed himſelf 
of this eriſis, and moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for reducing the intereft of the 4 per cent. annuities 
to 3+ for ſeven years certain, and afterwards to 

er cent. The miniſter took upon himſelf the whole 
Rirefs of the debate on this important ſubject, and he 


fo fully convinced the houſe, of the public advantages 


to be derived from the meaſure, that it was carried 
without mueh oppoſition, and the reſolutions taken 
by the houſe thereupon were printed by way of ad- 
vertiſement to the proprietors of the 4 per cents, in 
the London gazette of November the 29th 1749. 


The few, who refuſed to fubſcribe, were paid off 


their principal and intereſt out of the linking fund; 
and thus this great national ſaving was bappily 
effected, and an addition of near 600,0061. per an- 
num was made after 1750, to the produce of the 


In 4. month of May 1751, another public event 
took place, which does honour to the adminiſtration 
of the brothers: this was the alteration of the ſtyle. 
A ſcheme projected by the earl of Macclesfield, but 
which, from the ſelfiſhneſs and prejudices of indi- 
viduals, could never have been carried into execu- 
tion, if the duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pelham had 
not exerted the whole weight of their influence and 
intereſt in its ſupport. Nhe advantages to the trad- 
ing part of the king's. ſubjects, in their * 


gence with foreign merehants, was ſelf evident; but 
the landed gentlemen: were at firſt apprehenſive of 
difficulties with regard to the expiration of Jeaſes, 
the paymen of rents, &c. but the framers of the 
— having obviated —_— objection of this nature, 

he area 3 of the proviſions in the act, 
Ke fle 


with _ approbation, and'took place 
— the iſt day of January 1752, from which time, 


it was enadted, That that day ſhould be deemed 
the firſt of every: enſuing year, the e all his 
majefty's dominions, and net the 25th of March, 
which had hitherto been confidered as the firft: day 
of the year, in the dates of maſt covenants and eon - 
tracts, as well mercantile as others; und many d 
ſuits, beſides other inconvenietices had arifen, from 
the diſagreeinent of public courts' and offices — — 
this point: ſome reckoning the year from the 
of — and others from ils tia of 7 
_— urp of private 

e doe this ver, on ac- 

the king's defire:to viſit his Gern an e 
— His wald having à favourite: objet in 
view, which was to carry the-dle&ion/of the areh- 
duke Joſeph, che emperor's eldeſt fon, to be ki 
of the Romans. For this purpoſs he ſet out 
Hanover the latter end of March; and took the 
duke of Newcaftle with him, that he might be the 
better enabled eo ceneert the proper meaſures fort 


ſon ealſed for this purpoſe, by the eſector of Mentz, 
through the jufluence of the courts ef Vienna and 
Hanover; but the king of Pruffia and the deftor* 
of Cologne exerted themſelves ſo efte&tually againſt 
the archduke, that the election did not take place. ' 
lt is ſuppoſed to have been during the courſe of 
this negotiation, that ſeveral conſiderable and weal- 
thy foreign Jews got acceſs to the duke of New- 
cattle 
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zecompliſh ing this buſineſs. An electoral diet was Y 
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caſtle, and propoſed a general naturalization in Eng. 
land, of their people: finding encouragement, they 
wrote to their: friends in England, to folicit Mr, 
Pelham on this ſubject; and as the moſt affluent 
amongſt the Engliſh Jews were well known to the 
miniſter, from their ſubſcribing conſtantly and large. 
ly to the annual ſchemes for raiſing the ſupplies dur- 
ing the late war, they puſhed the matter home, 
and had the addreſs to get their deſign ſupported 
by petitions from the clothing counties, repreſent- 
ing the Jews as conſiderable exporters of our woolen 
manufactures; and recommending the propoſed act 
to permit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion 
to be naturalized by parliament,” as a meaſure that 
would make many rich foreign Jews come over to 
England with: their effects; and agreeable to the 
experience of former ages, they would certain]y 
employ them in commerce, by which means our 
ſhipping would be inereaſed, as well as the demand 
for our native manufactures, It is an eternal diſ- 

ce to the bench of biſhops, that the bill was 

— into the upper houſe firſt, and paſſed 
through it, without any oppoſition on their part; 
for however it might have been looked upon by felt- 
intereſted traders, or uninformed tempotal lords, 
the right reverend fathers muſt have known, that, 
by giving their aſſent to this act, they were deltroy- 
ing, as far as in them lay, the ſcripture prophecies : 
one of which is remarkably ful filled and remains ſo 
to this day: „ that the Jews ſhould be a wander- 
ing people upon earth, but-ſhould never more be 
able to form a national 'eftabliſhment.” 

Vet ſuch was the latitude of this bill, that if the 
popular voice had not obliged the miniſtry to pro- 
cure its repeal, in the very ſeſſion enſuing that in 
which it was paſſed, the Jews from abroad, join- 
ing with thoſe at home, might have got 9. 
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in proceſs of time, of two-thirds of the landed pro- 
rty of the kingdom ; and we all experience, that 
. legillatzobs is in a great meaſure annexed to _ 
© Wl property." I 
e In the 10 houſe it met with defetived po 
btion; petitions were preſented againſt it by the 
city of London in their corporate capacity, and by 
\ the merchants and: traders ſeparately; they were 
d beard by their counſel at the bar; and a violent de- 
- bate enſued; but ſtill the miniſtry carried the bill, 
by à conſiderable majority: however, they ſoon 
diſcovered their error, for the clamour was as vio- 
lent as it was univerſal; and in the act abrogati ng 
this infamous ſtatute, the grounds for the repe 
ate ſtated: to be, That occaſion had been taken 
from che firſt law, to raiſe diſcontents; and to diſ- 
quiet the minds of many of his majeſty's: ſubjects. 
In the life of lord=chancellox' Ha wicke we;have 
noticed the marriage act, which paſſed at the ſame 
dime as the Jew. act; and occaſioned 4 Ukewiſe ns 
{mall murmurings. pe, 
Tho lord Hprdwicke framed}the bill yet 45 
3 principal promoterof it, wholly inſtbe vigw of pre 
- renting clandeſtine marriages, , was Mr, Pelham, 
L and that /fram a domeſtic c ircumſtance but _ 


Y known, 'and-therefore-not wee the an 
of his time. At. this period. public beegoates 
: and balls in the mornings, at ſunday) houſes of en- 


0 tertainment in the environs of Loi were uni- 
verſally in vogue. T he places mo frequented by 
perſons of diſtinction were, \Ruckbolt-houſe, in 
Eſſex, and Put bowhng-green-houſg';; but as 
the company cou wry (on fail of "being tniſcellaneous, 
where money was taken at the dobn zit ſo hap- 
pened, that/a ſharper danced - with tlie earl of Til- 
ney's ſiſter at Ruckholt- houſe, engaged her affec- 
tions, and was on the point of being clandeftinely: 
Li 7 married 
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married ta the lady, when fortunately his character 
was diſcavered. Nearly the ſame event happened 
to Miſs Pelham, ſiſber ta Mr. Henry Pelham, and 
the duke of Neweaſtle; this lady found an. amiable 
partner at Putney bowling- green- houſe, with whom 
me — 2 and from thenle an inti- 
macy commenced, which terminated in a declara- 
tion of love on the part af the yaung gentleman, 
which was fo favourably. received by Miſs Pelham, 
that ſhe invited him ta her brather's houſe, where 
he made her ſeveral viſits, and had abſolutely gained 
her conſent ta marry him; when a general officer 
accidentally paying her a viſit one afternoon, while 
the galant 22 directly. knem him to be 
Mackean, the famous bighwayman, who had rab- 
bed him-twice om the highway: an explanation en- 
ſued, thei adyenturer retired: with - great precipita- 
tion; and the general, finding that his re 
did not make that ſtrong impreſſion upon Miſs 
Pelham mind, which might bave been expected, 
flew to Mr. Pelham, and laid the whole matter be- 
fore him, which animated the minifter to promote 
the marriage - act, an act as impolitic, as it is 
unpopular: had it been confined to the higher 
ranks of life, the inconveniences of clandeſtine 


marriages might have buen provided againſt, with- 


out 1 ſuch an injudicioys reſtraint on the mar- 
Mages af the eommon people, which, in 2 com- 
mereiat country, ought to meet. with all poſſible 
encouragement from the legiſlature. 

This was the laſt public bufineks. worthy our no- 
tice in which Mr. Henry Pelham was concerned; 
for no material tran ſaction happened in the ſeſſion 
I er opened on the 1 Sth of Nov. 1753 
and in the beginning of March 1754, this able 
ſtateſman died, fincerely lamented by his ſovereign, 
and regretted by the nation, who readily rg 
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his few. errors, in conſideration of his integrity, 
diſintereſtedneſs, and candour. . } 7 | 
The duke of Newcaſtle ſucceeded./his brother as 
firſt lord of the treaſury, and Sir Thomas Robinſon 
received the ſeals of the ſecretary of ſtate held by 
his grace. The office of chancellor of the exche- 
quer was ſoon after conferred on Mr. Legge. 
Lord chief. juſtiee Lee dying hkewiſe, in the courſt 
of the ſummer, Sir Dudley Rider was promoted to 
his vacant feat; and Mr. Murray, the duke of 
Neweaſtle's great friend, was made attorney: ge- 


neral. | Gy 
The French this year, having increaſed the en- 
croachments they had been gradually making on 
the Britiſh ſubjects, in the back ſettlements of 
North America, and the court of Verfailles having 
given only evaſive anſwers to the complaints made 
on that ſubject, the duke of Neweaſtle in eouncil 
adviſed coereive meaſures; in conſequence of Which, 
peremptory orders were ſent to the Britiſh gavernors, 
and to the commanders of our forces in thofe parts, 
to drive the trench from their ſettlements on the 
river Ohio. Thus the war of 1756 was com- 
menced on our part, by way of repriſals for koſti- 
lities committed by che French long before, in di- 
rect violation of the treaty of peace; but, contrar 
to: that general eandour and integrity, for hi 
the Britin nation has been remarkable in all her 
tranſactions with foreign powers, the cuſtomary 
ſormality of declaring war was unj uſtifiably — 
and, in the autumn of 1755, when France 
expected ſuch a blow, a retolution was taken in 
council, to ſeize all French ſhips, whether mer- 
chant-men vr inen of war, and to dring them into 
the Britiſh ports: the policy and ſpirit of this mea- 
ſure was highly applauded by the nation in general, 
the people deing Hred with reſentment: at e 
+ fidious 
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fdious conduct of the court of France, in autho- 
riſing hoſtilities and encroachments in North Ame. 
rica; but ftill it was an act of piracy, highly un- 
becoming the dignity of this nation: while it was 
complaining of injuſtice, it proceeded to counte- 
nance it, by being guilty of the ſame treachery. 
The trading ſubjects of every country, by the law 
of nations, ſhould be appriſed of an abſolute rup- 
ture between their reſpective ſovereigns, by an 
open declaration of war. It had been the cuſtom 
of Europe, as well as the law of all civilized na- 
tions, till this bad precedent was made; and though 
it deprived France of the means of manning their 
„ and enriched our people, yet it can never 
be juſtified, nor can any advantages derived from 
- it indemnify the nation for the future conſequences 
of —_— given ſuch an example to the maritime 
ſtates of Europe a 
The court of Verſailles-now perceived their error 
too late, and began to mediate a reconciliation, by 
applying to ſeveral neutral powers for that purpoſe; 
and they even carried on ſuch an appearance of 
moderation, as to releaſe an Engliſh frigate taken 
by one of their men of war, having on board Mr. 
Lyttelton, governor of Carolina, who was going 
ta his government; at the ſame time, however, 
they e e preparation for war, and 
lined their oppoſite England with troops and 
tranſports, as if they mecitated an invaſion. T he 
Rritiſh: miniſtry on their part exerted themſelves 
with uncommon ardour and diſpatch, fending fleets 
and armies to all our ſettlements in Aſia, and Ame- 
rica; and forming alliances and ſubſidiary treaties 
with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, and the emprels 
of Ruiſia. e eee | 
On the 12th of November the parliament met, 
when the treaty with Heſſe Caſſel for troops, Jed 
TIS ten 
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tended to be employed for the defence of Hanover, 
was vehemently oppoſed in the houſe of lords, by 
the earl of Temple and others, as involving the 
nation in a continental quarrel and expence for the 


defence of the king's dominions, not belonging to 


the crown of Great Britain; but the treaty was in 
the end, approved by a great majority. In the lower 
houſe, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge oppoſed the treaty 
with maſterly arguments; and Sir Thomas Ro- 
binſon, on whom the miniſter relied ſor its defence 
in that houſe, wanted abilities for the duties of his 
high ſtation at this critical juncture; and, there- 
ſore, he was removed, though the motion for ap- 
proving the treaty by an addreſs of thanks was car- 
tied by a great majority. W | 
Mr. Fox ſucceeded Sir Thomas Robinſon : Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Legge, diſguſted at theſe foreign 
treaties, and the alteration in the miniſtry, reſign- 
ed; and many of Mr. Fox's friends being intro- 
duced into different departments of the government, 
this was called the new adminiſtration, with Mr: 
Fox at their head. However, the controuling di- 
rection of public affairs, both at home and abroad, 
was pretty equally divided between the duke of 
Newcaſtle and Mr. Fox, to whom the lord chan- 
cellor was: occaſionally. joined as a coadjutor; the 
reſt of the members of this adminiſtration: were 
merely oſtenſible miniſters. And now a ſucceffion 
of miſmanagement, of blunders, and of misfor- 
tunes, diſgraced the nation, and ftirred up a ge- 
neral indignation againſt the duke and Mr. Fox. 
Informations had been ſent from general Blaken 
to Mr. Fox, of the deſign of the French to attac 
Minorca, ſo early as the 7th of February 1756; 
and adviſing the miniſtry to ſend him ſuch ance 
as might enable him to put that iſland in a proper 
ſtate of defence with all ſpeed. Theſe hints they 
| totally 
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totally diſregarded, being ſo deſtitute of good in- 
telligence from France, that they believed all the 
preparations of that court were deſtined for the in- 
vaſion of Great Britain; * under colour of pro- 
tecting the kingdom againſt this idle project; the 
adviſed his majeſty to fend Rs hb of Hellian 
troops ; and in a few days after, Mr. Fox moved 


the houſe of commons for an addreſs to the king, 


deſiring his majeſty to ſend for twelve battalions 
of his electoral troops, which was carried, but not 
without grent oppoſition; and ſuch expedition wes 
uſed, that, before the end of May, both the Heſ- 
fans and the Hanoyerians arrived, and were en- 
camped in different ꝓarts of England. The people 
in general, were highly exaſperated to ſee Great 
Btitain reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, as to be obliged to 
commit the cuſtody of their lives and fortunes to 
foreign auxiliaries, while a ſcheme for railing a 
national militia, brought into the houſe early in 
the feflion by Mr. Charles Townſhend, had been 
rejected. By this time, certain advice was received 
from France, that the Toulon fleet was deſtined 
for Minorca, but the miniſtry were ſtill ignorant of 
its force. However, a fleet was prepared, and ſet 
ſail from Spithead on the 7th of April, under the 
command of admiral Byng, having on board a 
regiment of foot for Gibraltar, and reinforcements 
for the garriſon. of: Minorca : but, owing to con- 
trary Winds and calms, his fleet did not arrive at 
Gibraltar till the ad of May, and there he was in- 
formed that the French had already got poſſeſſion 
of all Minorea, except the caſtle of St. Philip; and 
that the Toulon ſquadron conſiſted of 12 ſhips of 
the line, inſtead of 8, which was all, it. was ſaid 
by the miniſtry, they could poſhbly put to ſea; and 


therefore they gave admiral Byng only 10; the event 


ul his unfortanate expedition eee knee. 
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require a recital ; we ſhall therefore only obſerve, 
that the loſs of Minorca was wholly imputed, by 
the ſenſible part of the nation, to the neglect of the 


miniſtry ; and the ſacrifice of the unfortunate ad- 


mira], intended to appeaſe the popular clamour, 
only ſerved to increaſe it, - £1 
Inſtructions were ſent by a great number of cor- 
porations to their repreſentatives, againſt the next 
ſeflion of parliament, requiring them to promote a 
fri ſcrutiny into the cauſes of the miſcarriages of 
the war, and into the application of the large ſums 
granted in the laſt ſeffion ; they were likewiſe en- 
joined to bring in a bill for the eſtabliſhment of a 
regular militia, that the nation might not be indebt- 
ed for her ſafety, on any extraordinary emergency, 
to foreign mercenaries. It was impoflible to accom- 
pliſh theſe defigns without a change of the miniſ- 
try, and therefore addreſſes, complaining of the 
mi of public affairs, were promoted 
in all parts of the kingdom, and a great many were 
carried up to the throne; and perſons of all ranks 
publicly expreffing their wiſhes to fee the direction 
of affairs in other hands, his majeſty deſired the 
duke of Neweaſtle to reſign for the preſent, that he 
might be enabled to ify the views of thoſe per- 
ſons in oppoſition, offered to take the reins of 
ernment, on condition only, that the friends 
they ſhould nominate might be brought in with 
them: aſſuring his grace at the ſame time, that he 
ſhould be reinſtated, as ſoon as an opportunity 
ſhould ariſe to propoſe a coalition of parties. Agree- 
able to this plan, the duke of Newcaſtle retired, 
and the duke of Devonſhire was appointed firſt lord 
of the treaſury, Mr, Legge was reſtored to his for- 
mer poſt of chancellor of the exchequer, in the 
room of Sir George Lyttleton ; the earl of Temple 
was made firſt lord of the admiralty, inſtead of lord 
| Vo, VI, I | Anſon, 
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-Anſon, and Mr. Fox reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary 
of ſtate to Mt. Pitt, the idol of the people, and that 

ntleman ſtipulated for the removal of lord chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, who, with a view of aggrandiſ- 
ing his family, had lately taken too great a ſhare 
in the politics of the cabinet. 

The firſt object of the new miniſtry. was to adviſe 
the king to ſend back the Hanoverian troops, the 
next was, to form a plan for purſuing more vigorous 
meaſures in the conduct of the war; and the third, 
to carry the militia bill into a law, all of which 
they effected between the month of November 1756, 
when they came into power, and the month of 
January 1757. An oppoſition however, was formed 
to this. conititutional act without doors, and though 
all parts of the kingdom had ſent up addreſſes to 
the throne,” and inſtructions to the members of par- 
liament to obtain a militia, while the German 
troops were in the kingdom; yet ſuch is the influ- 
ence of faction, that afewdiſcontented men amongſt 
the late diſcarded miniſtry, ſoon ſtirred up a genc- 
ral diſlike to this military ſervice, amongſt the lower 
and middling claſſes of the people: the tarmers were 
made to believe, they would be deprived of their 
ſervants, and a report was induſtriouſly propagated, 
that the militia-men would be ſent out of the king- 
dom, either to Germany, -to fight the battles of 
foreign princes, or to America, to defend the colo- 
nies. The late chancellor and his adherents were 
ſtrongly ſuſpected to be the fomenters of this diſtur- 
bance ; but, happily for the nation, thoſe who had 
propoſed this ſalutary law, had the reſolution and 
ability to carry it into execution, in defiance of all 
oppoſition. 3 2 
- But though the faction againſt adminiſtration 
could not prevail to prevent this popular act, they 


had ſuch influence in the council and the 2 
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that, to the ſurpriſe of the whole nation, they 
fairly turned them out of office, in the midſt of 
their aſiduous endeavours to reſtore the honour and 
credit of the nation ; to leſſen the public expences, 
by reducing the enormous ſalaries of the great offi- 
cers, and by aboliſhing a number of uſeleſs places. 
What facilitated this ſudden revolution at court 
was, the preſuming behaviour of Mr. Pitt to the 
king; this miniſter's conſcious merit rendered him 
rude and arrogant in office ; he knew that his ma- 
jeſty harboured a prejudice againſt him, taken up 
when Mr. Pitt was a young man ; and relying too 
much on his popularity, he was not ſo condeſcend- 
ing to his royal maſter, or ſo indulgent to his 
foibles, as his ſtation, and the duty of a ſubject, 
required, The old miniſtry Walle themſelves of 
this miſtake, to repreſent to the king, that he was 
enſlaved by a haughty ſervant; and they likewiſe 
impeded every good defign of adminiſtration by 


their influence in the privy-council, and in the 


high departments of ſtate, ſo that there was the 
utmoſt confuſion in the public offices; the inferiors 
tefuſing to obey the orders of the chiefs, till the 
king found it expedient to demand the ſeals of Mr. 
Pitt, in April; the next day Mr. Legge reſigned, 
and with him earl L'emple, The office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was now put into the 
hands of lord Mansfield, pro tempor? ; the nation 
was in a general alarm. r. Pitt and Mr, Legge 
received addrefles of thanks from the city of Lon- 
don, with their freedom in gold boxes, as an, 
honorary reward for their integrity and wiſdom, 
during their ſhort ' adminiſtration ; and both the 
king and the new miniſtry ſaw, the impoſſibility of 
carrying on the war, in the preſent diſpoſition of 
the people, without them. OO 3 I ERONTSS 
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With a noble and diſintereſted zeal for the ho- 
nour of his ſovereign, and the good of his country, 
lord Mansfield, with unwearied diligence, endea- 
voured to reconcile the chiefs of the contending 
parties, and by a general coalition to ſettle a per- 
manent miniſtry, not liable to be haraſſed by op- 
poſition. His generous deſign effect, a com- 
promiſe was made, ſome of caſh party were taken 
into the public ſervice ; and the following arrange- 


ment gave univerſal ſatisfaction : 


The duke of Newcaſtle was reſtored to his office 
of firſt lord of the treaſury ; Mr. was rein- 
ſtated chancellor of the exchequer; Mr. Pitt was 
appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate fer the ſouthern 
provinces, and was conſidered as the miniſter ; lord 
Temple was made lord privy- ſeal, lord Anſon 
mw again at the head of the admiralty ; and 
Mr. Fox was appointed paymaſter general ; Sir 
Robert Henley, of Mr. 2 party, was made 

keeper of the great ſeal; and the inferior offices of 
ſtate were equally diſtributed amongſt the friends 
of the duke of Newcaitle, Mr. Pitt, and Mr, Fox, 
the three political commanders in chief. 'T his 
deſirable event took place the latter end of June 
| GA anĩmoſities now ceaſed, former miſtakes were 
buried in oblivion, each department of adminiſtration 
exerted itſelf ſolely for the public good, which happ 
difpofition produced the moſt glorious effects; an 
thus the duke of Newcaſtle bad the unſpeakable 
fatisfaction to be reſtored to adminiſtration in time, 
to ſhare the honours and applauſe which were be- 


ſtowed by a grateful people, on a miniſtry whoſe 
unanimity, wiſdom, and ſpirit, joined to the valour 
of our forces, by ſea and land, - raiſed this country 
to the higheſt pitch of human glory, —_— 
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jod and the year 1762; when a total change of 
— — i, through the ſignings of 
the earl of Bute, who, upon Mr. Pitt's * — 
in 1761, was made principal ſecretary of ſtate; 
and from the moment he came into power had re- 
ſolved, under the pretext of aboliſhing the party 
diſtinctions of whig and tory, abſurdly to procure 
the diſmiſſion from the royal ſervice of the 
friends of the houſe of Hanover; a meaſure which 
produced the utmoſt diſtraction in all the depart- 
ments of the ſtate, by the removals it occafioned, 
rendered. it impoſſible to carry on the war with the 
ſame vigour and ſucceſs that had conſtantly attend- 
ed it during the adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, and 
occaſioned a precipitated, inglorious peace, inade- 
quate in moſt reſpects, to the ſucceſles of the war, 
and the dignity of the crown. The new favourite 
artfully remained in the trifling poſt of groom of the 
ſole, from the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty in 
1760, till he found an opportunity of putting in 
practice the old Machiavelian maxim, Divide and 
rule: For this purpoſe, he employed two years 
in ſtudying Mr. Pitt's character; and finding that 
the foible of that miniſter was impetuoſity of tem- 
per, he ſtrengthened his own intereſt in the cabinet, 
and obtained a full determination againſt Mr. Pitt 
on the affair of declaring war againſt Spain in 1761, 
upon certain intelligence he had received of the in- 


tentions of the court of Madrid to aſſiſt France. 


Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge both reſigned upon this 
occaſion, and then the only obſtacle to the 
of that plenitude of power the earl of Bute aimed at, 
was the duke of Newcaſtle. By his early zeal in 
favour of the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; by his liberality, 
in the public uſe he had made of a large fortune; by 
the favours, which in a courſe of many years, and in 
a ſucceſſion of great offices in the ſtate, he had been 
| I 3 enabled 
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enabled to confer on ſome of the firſt families in 
the kingdom; be had attached a powerful party to 
his intereſt, in the council, in parliament, and in 
the kingdom at large. In a word, he was conſider. 
ed as the head of the Whigs, and he was beloved by 
the people for his magnificence, affability, and per- 
ſonal diſintereſtedneis. It was therefore a bold un- 
dertaking to attempt the overthrow of this old ſer- 
vant, and faithful ſriend to the royal family: but 
ambition levels all obſtructions. | 
During a great part of the laſt reign, the duke, 
his family and friends, had enjoyed the confidence 
of the ſovereign, and the chief direction of public 
affairs. But his advanced age, and his ſituation, had 
prevented his having any opportunity to cultivate a 
perſonal intereſt with his preſent majeſty. His con- 
tinuance at the head of the treaſury, after the acceſ- 
fion, was therefore extremely precarious, becauſe he 
did not poſſeſs the royal confidence; and the perſon 
who had it, conſidering: that department as the 
chief-ſeatiof power, contrived to tire the patience 
of the duke, by repeated mortifications, till he was 
obliged to reſign, and lord Bute was appointed firit 
lord of the treaſury, who ſoon cleared every de- 
ment in the ſtate, of the friends of the duke of 
Newcaſtle. His animoſity, or want of political abi- 
ries, however, proved the bane of his own power; 
and his ſhort-lived adminiſtration, which laſted 
little more than a year, was marked with violence 
and injuſtice; even clerks in office, whoſe ſalaries 
did not exceed 50l. per annum, were turned out 
of their employments, and left deſtitute of all pro- 
viſion, without ſo much as the ſhadow of any charge 
againſt them. This conduct, and the popular diſ- 
approbation of the peace, forced him to retire from 
all public buſineſs, towards the cloſe of the year 
17633 and the whigs ſaw them ſelves 8 
. 2 I 


ſity to revive the diſtinction between them and the 
tories with as much heat as ever, lord Bute having 
introduced and fupported in power, many of the 
avowed enemies to the Hanover family, and to the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion in that illuſtrious houſe. 

In the year 1765, when the Rockingham admi- 
niftration was formed by the late duke of Cumber- 
land, his royal highneſs adviſed them to ſtrengthen 
their intereſt, -by taking in the duke of Newcaſtle ; 


his grace was accordingly appointed lord privy-ſeal, 
which he reſigned the following year, to his old, 


colleague in office, the earl of Chatham. 

His grace now reſolved to quit the court, and all 
public buſineſs, upon which occafion his majeſty 
offered him a penſion ; but, though he had greatly 
injured his private fortune, by devoting great part 
ot an income of 50,0001. per annum, to the 
eſtabliſhment of George 1, he nobly refuſed... tof 
diſgrace his birth and character, and ſcorned to 
become a burthen either to the king, or to the na- 
tion, as all penſioners are. His grace paſſed the 


remainder of his days in retirement, enjoying the 
company of his numerous friends, and the ſatisfac- 


tion of being -confidered as the moſt diſintereſted 
patriot of the preſent age. 1D t 
In the year 1768 his health began viſibly to 
deeline, and he was ſoon thought to be in great 
danger; as his end approached, his attention to 
his devotions was conſtant and fervent, ſuitable to 


that unfeigned piety for which he had been diſtin- 
guiſhed throughout life. On the 17th of Novem- 


ber; in the morning, he deſired to receive the ſacra - 
ment, which: was adminiſtered to him by the biſnop 
of Saliſbury z-and in a few hours after, he paid the 
of nature L 403563 | | 
His graee dying without iſſue, the title of duke 
of Newcaſtle upon VEE" became extinct, but _ 
ts 4. . . O 
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of Newcaſtle under Line, conferred upon him in 
17.56, with remainder. in, the female line, devolved 
to the preſent. duke, who married Mr. Henry Pel- 
ham's eldeſt daughter. E 
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PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 

b of CHESTERFIELD, 
IA. P. 1698, to 1778.) 


FEW charaters, within the memory of the pre- 
ſent generation, have been more admired than 
that of celebrated nobleman, of whom we are 
now to. give conciſe memoirs, in order to bring 
this work to a regular conclufion. It is with pleaſure 
we likewiſe inform the reader, that an ample life 
of lord Cheſterfield is in the preſs, which, though 


it does not preclude the neceſſity of our giving 


ſome account of him, will apologiſe for its defects; 
as our materials are taken from what has already 
appeared in print; and the ſeparate life promiſed 
to the _m_ is compiled by the ingenious and 
learned Dr. Maty, from authentic documents. 

- His lordſhip was deſcended from a family of 
great antiquity, and his father married a daughter 
of the celebrated marquis of Halifax ; he was the 
eldeſt of four ſons, and born in the year 1695. 

At an early age, this young nobleman, 
ſtyled lord 8 „ was ſent to Cambridge, 
where he remained three years; and having * 
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up the degree of bachelor of arts, he left the uni- 
verſity, being then about nineteen years, of age. By 
his lordſhip's own account in his wriungs, his 
knowledge was at this time confined to ſcholaſtic 
learning, in which he had made a conſiderable pro- 

reſs; in polite literature he eſteemed himſeli 
Gy When he talked beſt, he quoted Ho- 
race; when he aimed at being: facetious, he quoted 
Martial; and when he had a mind to be a fine gen- 
tleman, he talked Ovid. He was convinced that 
none but the ancients had common ſenſe, and that 
the claſſics contained every thing that was either 
neceſſary, uſeful, or ornamental.” In the firſt par- 
liament of George I, he was elected a burgeſs for 
St. Germaine in Cornwall, and in the next, for 
Leſtwithiel in the ſame county. He tells us, that 
he ſpoke in parliament the firſt month he was in it, 
and from the day he was elected, to the day he ſpoke, 
thought and dreamed of nothing but ſpeaking.” 
By a few months reſidence at the Hague, in the 
interval between his leaving the unive and the 
meeting of parliament, he had worn off the ruſt of 
college pedantry ; frequenting the court, introduc+ 
ing himſelf into the beſt company, attentively 
ſtudying, and imitating the free, unaffected air, 
manners, and converſation of people of the firſt dif- 


tinction, and amongſt theſe, of ſuch as were re- 


markable for their politeneſs, were the means he 
made uſe of tofamiliariſe himſelf to the great world. 


Todd Krong defire of pleaſing, he added a fund of 


od humour, and great vivacity. With theſe qua- 
ions he the ſenate- houſe ; and it 
ſoon? diſcovered that he poſſeſſed talents to render 
bim confpieuous ;-for his eloquence was maſtetij 
tis ſentimonts patriotic, and his addreſs peculifacf] 
engagigg .-. n 4 £21013 OS ve f 
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On patrictic principles he eſpouſed the cauſe of 


George I. and ſtood foremoſt in the ranks of thoſe 
loyal ſubjects who tendered their lives and fortunes 
in'ſupport of bis perſon and government againſt the 
deſigns of the pretender and his adherents. Such 


conduct, and tuch talents, could nct remain un- 


noticed by the court; and the firſt mark of royal 
favour conferred upon him, ſufficiently demonſtrated 
that the king had a moſt favourable opinion of his 
abilities; for he was made one of the lords of the 


bed- chamber to the prince of Wales, afterwards 


George II. In this ſtation he continued, after a diſ- 
agreement had ariſen between the king and the prince 
in the year 1717; and the prince retaining him in 
his ſervice, after his royal highneſs bad been forbid 
the court, lord Stanhope did not receive any further 
token of the King's eſteem till 1723, when he was 
appointed captain of the yeomen of the guard. In 
1726, he ſucceeded: to the title and peerage of ear! 
of Cheſterfield, on the demiſe of his father, and 


in the courſe of the following year, ſoon after the 
acceſſion of George II. he was ſworn in one of his 


majeſty's privy council. Vin | 
lache Lara his lordſhip was appointed am- 
baſſador extraordinary to the ſtates- general, which 
high' ſtation! he ſupported with the greateſt dignity; 
and being veſted with plenipotentiary powers, he 
carried on, and accomplithed important negotiations 
equally beneficial to his own _ and ſatisfac- 
tory to the ſtates. general; who, during the two 
youre he refided , at their court, held him in the 


: 
. 1 A 


higheſt eſteem, and manifeſted; their regard to his 


perſonas well as his character, by every mark of re- 
ſpect and attention in their power. 

Upon his return to England in 1730, he was elect- 

ed a knight companion of the noble order of the 

| garter, 


KF 
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garter, and appointed ſteward of the houſehold; and 
the ſame year, he went back to the Hague, with 
his former character. The following winter, in 
conſequence of fome miſrepreſęntation of his con- 
duct, as lord ſteward of the hGuſehold, ſoon after 
his return from the Hague, a miſunderſtanding aroſe 
between his lordſhip and the king, which ended in 
his reſignation of that office; and he retired to his 
country feat in Derbyſhire. But when the parlia- 
ment fat, he conſtantly attended his duty, and tho“ 
for the preſent, he gave up all thoughts of further 
promotion at court, he did not enter into any party, 
nor oppoſe the- meaſures of adminiſtration, except 
when he was clearly convinced that they militated 
againſt the honour and intereſt of his country. 

About the ſame time his Jordſhip married lady 
Melofina de Schulenberg, counteſs of Walſingham, 
the natural daughter of George I. by the dutchets ot 
Kendal and Munſterr. 1 

In the ſeſſion of parliament in 1733, his lordſhip 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the active part he took in 


all the important buſineſs of that intereſting period. 


In a warm debate, he oppoſed the reduction of the 
army: he ſtrenuouſly oppofed the excife bill; he 
ſupported the motion for ordering the directors of 
the fouth-ſea company to deliver in an account of 
the diſpoſal of the forfeited eftates of the infamous 
directors in 17203 and upon the failure of another 
motion, to appoint a committee to examine into the 
management of the affairs of that company ever 
Ince the year 1720, he drew up and entered a ſpi- 
— proteſt, which was ſigned by feveral other 

rds, c 

In the ſpring of the year 1734, the duke of Marl- 
borough broupit a bill into che hauſe of peers, to 


prevent officers of the army being deprived: of their 
conmſhons, otherwiſe than by ſentence of a court 
1 6 martial; 


* 
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martial; at the fame time, the duke moved for an 
addreſs to his majeſty, to know who adviſed him to 
dieprive the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham of their 
regiments, fot having voted in parliament againſt 
the meaſures of the miniſtry, Lord Cheſterfield 
warmly ſeconded the motion, and ſupported the 
bill; but they were both rejected by a great majority, 
In the following ſefon, he took the part of the fe 
| Scotch noblemen who preſented a petition to the 
| houſe of peers, complaining of an undue election of 
| the ſixteen peers to fit in parliament, and maintained 
their claim with uncommon ſpirit. 
In 1737, lord Cheſterfield gave great diſguſt to 
the court, by a maſterly ſpeech in favour of the mo- 
tion to addreſs his majeſty to ſettle 100, oool. per 
annum on his royal highneſs Frederick prince of 
Wales; and upon its failure, he entered his proteſt, 
But his moft remarkable ſpeech in this ſeſſion was, 
againſt the bill for row eas. plays to the inſpeQion 
and licence of the lord chamberlain. Upon this oc- 

caſion his lordſhip diſplayed all the powers of ora- 

tory, though without ſucceſs. He conſidered it as 

a reſtraint upon the liberty of the preſs, and a vio- 
lation of the rights of the ſubject. The compoſition 
of this ſpeech has been highly extolled, as the ſtan- 
| dard of a correct ſtyle, and of maſterly eloquence, 
| for which reaſon it has been copied into ſuch me- 
moirs of his life as are extant ; and therefore, leſt 
he ſhould incur the cenſure of negligence, the edi- 
tor will follow the examples before him, though he 
confeſſes he has not that very high opinion of this 
| piece, which ſome writers have expreſſed. Perhaps 
| a judicious critic will be able to diſcover ſtriking 
defects in the political principles, as well as in the 


p language of this oration, which is far from being 3 
eric 


— 
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model of purity and elegance of ſtyle 
It 
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It is neceſſary to premiſe, that the bill was brought 


into the lower houſe by, Sir Robert Walpole, who 
had got into his poſſeſſion the manuſcript of a co- 


medy deſigned for the; Rage, which was replete with 
the \ittereſ ſarcaſms upon adminiſtration. The 


bill was calculated to prevent all, perſonal ſatire 


againſt men in power for the future, and it was well 
contrived for the purpoſe, to ſubject all new pieces 
to a licence from an officer of the court, who, ex 
officio, muſt be in the intereſt of the miniſter, It 
the lower houſe by a majority of two to one; 
and in the upper houſe, upon the motion for com- 
mitting it, after ſpeaking of the precipitancy with 
which the bill had paſſed the houſe of commons, and 
of its deing puſhed into an empty houſe of lords at 
the end of the ſeſſion, his lordſhip thus p 
I have gathered from common while this 
bill was moving in the lower houſe, that a pl 
was offered to the theatre, in order; to be exhibited, 
which, if my account be right, was truly of a moſt 
ſcandalous and flagitious nature. What was the 
effect? why, the manager, to whom it was offered, 
not only refuſed to act it, but carried it to a certain 


perſon in the adminiſtration, as a ſure method to 


haye it ſuppreſſed. Could this be the occaſion of 
the bill? ſurely, no. The caution of the players 
could never occaſion a law to reſtrain them: it is 
an argument in their fayour, and a * material 
one, in my 8 againſt the bill. It is to me 
a proof, that the laws are not only ſufficient to deter 
them from acting what they know would offend, 
but alſo to puniſh them in caſe they ſhould do it. 

„My lords, I muſt own, I have obſerved of late 
a remarkable licentiouſneſs on the e, There 
were two plays acted laſt winter (Paſquin and 
Charles I.) that one would have thought ſhould 
have given the greateſt offence, and yet they 2 
. ſu 
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ſuffered without any cenſure whatever. In one of 
theſe plays, the author thought fit to repreſent reli. 
gion, phyſic, and the law, as inconſiſtent with 
common ſenſe. The other was founded on a ſtory, 
very unfit for theatrical entertainment at this time 
of day; a ſtory ſo recent in the minds of Engliſhmen, 
and of ſo ſolemn a nature, that it ought to be touched 
upon only in the pulpit. The ſtage may want re- 
gulation, the ſtage may have it; and yet be kept 
within bounds, without a new law for that purpoſe. 
Every unneceſſary reſtraint on licentiouiſnels 
is a fetter upon the legs, is a ſhackle on the hands 
of liberty. One of the greateſt bleſſings we enjoy, 
one of the greateſt bleſſings a people can enjoy, is 
liberty, — but every good in this life has its alloy of 
evil. Licentiouſneſs is the alloy of liberty. It is 
an ebullition, an excreſcence. It is a ſpeck upon 
the eye of the political body, which I can never 
touck but with a gentle, with a trembling hand, 
leſt 1 deſtròy the body, leſt I injure the eye upon 
which it is apt to appear. If the ſtage becomes at 
any time licentious; if a play appears to be a libel 
— the government, or upon any particular man, 
the king's courts are open, the lav's are fufficient 
for puniſhing the offender, and, in this caſe, the 
perſon injured has a ſingular advantage; he can be 
under no difficulty to prove who is the publiſher, 
and there can be no want of evidence to convict 
him. But, my lords, ſuppeſe it true, that the 
laws now in being are not ſufficient for putting a 
check to, or preventing the licentiouſneſs of the 
ſtage; ſuppoſe it abſolutely neceſſary ſome new 
Jaws ſhould be made for that purpoſe ; yet it mult 
be granted, that ſuch a law ought to be maturcly 
conſidered, and 4 every ſentence, nay, 
every word of it well weighed and examined, let, 
under ſome of thoſe methods preſumed, or pre- 


tended 
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tended to be neceſſary for reſtraining licentiouſneſs, 
a power ſhould” lie concealed, which might be àf- 
terwards made uſe of for giving a dangerous wound 
to liberty. Such a law ought not to be introduced 
at the elo of a ſeffion, nor ought we in the paſſing 
of ſuch a law to depart from any of the forms pre- 
ſeribed by our anceſtors for preventing deceit and 
ſurpriſe. There is ſuch a connection between licen- 
tiouſneſs and liberty, that it is not eaſy to correct 
the one, without 'dangerouſly wounding the other. 
It is extremely hard to diſtinguifh the true limit be- 
tween them. Like a changeable filk we can eaſily ſee 
there are two different colours, but we cannot ea- 
fily diſcover where the one ends or the other begins. 
There can'be no great and immediate danger from 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, I hope it will not 
be pretended, that our government may, before 
next winter, be overturned by ſuch Hhcentiouſneſs, 
even, though our ſtage were at preſent under no 
ſort of legal controul, Why then may we not de- 
hy, till next ſeſſion, paſſing any law againſt the 
licentiouſneſs of the ſtage? Neither our govern- 
ment can be altered nor our conſtitution overturned 
by ſuch a delay; but, by paſfing a law raſhly and 
unadviſedly, our conſtitution may at once be de- 
ltroyed, and our government rendered arbitrary? 
Can we then put a fmall, a ſhort-lived, inconve- 
nience, in the balance with perpetual ſlavery ? Can 
it de ſuppoſed, that a parliament of Great Britain 
will fo much as riſk the latter for the ſake of avoid- 
ing the former? © Surely, my Lords, this is not 
to be expected, were the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage 
much greater than it is, were the inſufficiency of 
our laws more obvious than can be pretended ; but, 
when we complain of the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, 
and of the inſufficiency of our laws, I fear we have 
more reaſon to complain of bad meaſures in our 

b polity, 
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polity, and a general decay of virtue and morality 
among the people. In public as well as private 
life, the only way to prevent being ridiculed, or 
cenſured, 1s to avoid all ridiculous or wicked mea- 
ſures, and to purſue ſuch only as are virtuous and 
worthy. The people never endeavour to ridicule 
thoſe they love and eſteem, nor will they ſuffer 
them to be ridiculed : if any one attempts it, the 
_ ridicule returns upon the author; he makes him- 
ſelf only the object of Public hatred and contempt, 
The ations or behaviour of à private man may 
paſs unobſerved, and conſequently unapplauded, 
uncenſured; but the actions of thoſe in high ſtations 
can neither paſs without notice, nor without cen- 
ſure and applauſe ; and therefore an adminiſtration, 
without without authority among the people, 
let their power be never ſo great, let their power be 
never ſo arbitrary, will be ridiculed. The ſevereſt 
edicts, the moſt terrible puniſhments, cannot en- 
tirely prevent it. ä | 
« If any man therefore thinks he has been cen- 
ſured, if any man thinks he has been ridiculed, upon 
any of our public theatres, let him examine bis 
actions, he will find the cauſe; let him alter his 
conduct, he will find a remedy. As no man is 
perfect, as no man is infallible, the greateſt may 
err, the moſt circumſpect may be guilty of ſome 
piece of ridiculous behaviour. It is no licentiouſ- 
neſs, it is an uſeful liberty, always indulged the 
ſtage in a free country, that ſome great men may 
there meet with a juſt reproof, which none of their 
friends will be free enough, or rather faithful enough 
to give them. When a man has the misfortune to 
ingur the hatred or contempt of the people, when 
public meaſures. are deſpiſed, the audience will p- 
ply what never was, hat could not be deſigned 38 
à ſatire on the preſent times, Nay, even * 
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the people ſhould not apply, thoſe who are conſci- 
ous of guilt, thoſe who nh conſcious of the wick=" 
edneſs or weakneſs of their own ͤ conduct, will take 
to themſelves what the author never defigned. A 
public thief is as apt to take the ſatire,” as he is apt 
to take the money, which was never defi him; 
We have an inftance of this in the ca a famdus 
comedian of the laſt age; a comedian who was not 
ha 2 good poet, but an honeſt man, and a quiet 


ant good dabhect. The famous Moliere, when he 


wrote his Tartuffe, which is certainly an excellent 
— — re to ſatyrize 
any great man ef that age; man in 
France at that time took it to ime , and fancied 
the author had taken him as a model, for one of 
the principal, and one of the worſt characters in 
that comedy. By good luck, he was not the licenſer, 
otherwiſe the kingdom of France had never had the 


pleaſure, the happineſs I may ſay, of ſeeing that 


play added; but, when the players firſt propoſed to 
act it at Paris, he had intereft enough to get it for- 
bid. Mokere, who knew himfelf innocent of what 
was laid to his charge, complained to his patron 
the prince of Conti, · that, as his play * en 
only to expoſe hypocriſy, and a falſe pretence of 
religion, it was very hard it ſhould be forbid: 
Ce EN at the wh" time, they were 
to ex every ni icly, 
the Italian To which = —— 
anſwered, ( It is true, Moliere, Harlequin ridicules 
heaven, and expoſes religion; but you have done 
& — ou have rdiculed th it miniſter 
Ny lords, buſineſs of 


— — y it is uſeful, is 


to expoſe thoſe-vices and follies, which the laws 
cannot lay hold of; and to recommend thoſe beau- 
ie and virtues, which minifters and courtiers el 


prince eb 
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dom either (imitate or reward; but by laying it 
under a licence, and under an arbitrary court licence 
too, you will, in my opinion, entirely prevent its 
uſe; for though I have the greateſt eſteem for that 
noble duke in whoſe hands this power is at preſent 
deſigned to ſall; though I have an entire confidence 
in his judgment and impartiality; yet I may ſup- 

fe, that a leaning towards the faſhions of a court 

ſometimes hard to be avoided. It may be very 
difficult to make one-who'is every day at court be- 
lieve that to be a vice or folly, which he ſees daily 
practiſed by thoſe he loves and eſteems. By cuſtom, 
even deformity itfelf becomes familiar, and at laſt 
agreeable. To ſuch a' perſon, let his natural im- 
partiality be never ſo great, that may appear to be 
2 libel againſt the court which is only a moſt juſt 
and a moſt neceffary ſatire upon the faſhionable vices 
and follies of the court. Courtiers, my lords, are 
too polite to reprove one another; the only place 
where they can meet with = juſt reproof, is a 
free, though not a licentious ſtage; and as every 
fort of -vice and folly, generally in all countries, 
begins at court, and from thence ſpreads through 
the country, by laying the ſtage under an arbitrary 
eourt licence, inſtead of leaving it what it is, and 
always ought to be, a gentle ſcourge for the vices 
of great men and courtiers, you will make it a canal 
for propagating and conveying their vices and follies 
through the whole kingdom. From hence, my 
lords, I think it muſt appear, that the bill now 
| before-us cannot fo properly be called a bill for re- 
ſtraining the licentiouſneis, as it may be called 2 
bill for reſtraining; the liberty of the ſtage; and for 
reſtraining it too, in that branch which in all coun- 
tries has been the moſt uſeful; therefore, I muſt 
look upon the bill as a moſt dangerous incroach- 
ment upon liberty in. general. Nay * 2 
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lords, it is not only an incroachment upon liberty, 
but it is likewiſe an incroachment on property. 
Wit, my lords, is a fort of property of thoſe 
that have it, and too often the only property they 
have to depend on. It is indeed but a precarious 
dependance. Thank God ! we, my lords, have # 
dependance of another kind; we have a much leſs 
precarious . ſupport, and therefore cannot feel the 
inconveniences of the bill now before us; but it 
is our duty to encourage and protect wit, whoſo- 
ever's property it may be. Thoſe gentlemen who 
have any ſuch property are all I hope our friends: 
Do not let us ſubject them to any unneceſſary, or 
arbitrary reſtraint. I'muſt own I cannot eaſily | 
to the laying any tax upon wit; but by this bill it 
is to be heavily taxed, it is to be exciſed ; for, if 
this bill paſſes, it cannot be retailed in a proper 
way, without a permit; and the lord chamberlain 
is to have the honour of being chief-gauger, ſuper- 
viſor, commiſſioner, judge and jury, But what 
is ſtill more hard, though the poor author, the pro- 
prietor, I ſhould ſay, cannot perhaps dine till he 
has found out and agreed with a purchaſer; yet, be- 
fore he can propoſe to ſeek for a purchaſer, he muſt 
patiently ſubmit to have his goods rummaged at this 
new exciſe-office, where they may be detained for 
ſourteen days, and even then he may find them re- 
turned as prohibited goods, by which his chief and 
deſt market will be for ever ſhut againſt him, and 
that: without any cauſe, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon either from the laws of his country, or the 
laws of the ſtage. Theſe hardſhips, this hazard, 
which every gentleman will be expoſed to, wa 
writes any thing for the ſtage, muſt certainly pre- 
vent every man of a generous and free ſpirit from 
attempting any thing in that way; and, as the ſtage 
has always: been the proper channel for wit and hu- 
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mour, therefore, my lords, when I ſpeak againſt this 
bill, I muſt think I plead the cauſe of wit, I plead 
the cauſe of humour, I plead the cauſe of the Britiſh 
ſage, and of every gentleman of taſte in the king- 
dom. But it is not, my lords, for the ſake of wit on]y; 
even for the ſake of his 7 lord chamberlain, 1 


muſt be againſt this bill. The noble duke, who has 
now the honour to execute that office, has, I am ſure, 
as little an inclination to diſoblige as any man; but 
if this bill paſſes, he muſt diſoblige, he may diſo- 
blige ſome of his moſt intimate friends. It is impoſ- 
ſible to write a play, but ſome of the characters, or 
ſome of the ſatire, may be interpreted, ſo as to point 
at ſome perſon or another, perhaps at ſome perſon 
in an eminent ſtation, When it comes to be acted, 
the people will make the application, and the perſon 
againſt whom the application is made will think 
himſelf injured, and will, at leaft privately, reſent 
it. At preſent this reſentment can be directed only 
againſt the author; but, when an author's play ap- 
pears with my lord chamberlain's paſſport, every 
fuch reſentment will be turned from the author, and 
pointed directly againſt the lord chamberlain, who 
by his ſtamp. the piece current. What an 
unthankful office are we therefore by this bill to 
put upon his majeſty's lord chamberlain ] an office 
which can no way contribute to his honour or pro- 
fit, rr a one as muſt neceſſarily gain him 
2a great deal of ill-will, and create him a number of 
enemies. The laſt reaſon I ſhall trouble your lord- 
ſhips with for my being againſt the bill, is, that 
— op inion, * A way ——— * oo 
I mean, the end openl „and, I am 
ſure, the only end which — lordſhips propoſed. 
Jo prevent the acting of a play, . wy 
tendency: to blaſphemy, immorality, ſedition, 
private {candal, 11 
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likewiſe,, prevent its being printed and publiſhed. 
On the contrary, if you prevent its being acted, 
and admit of. its being printed and publiſhed, you 
will propagate the miſchief, your prohibition will 
prove a bellows, which will blow up the fire you 
intend. to extinguiſh. . This bill can therefore be of 
no uſe fot᷑ preventing either the public or the pri- 
vate injury intended by ſuch a play; and conſe- 
uently can be of no manner of uſe, unleſs it he de: 
ed as a precedent, as a leading ſtep towards ano 
ther, for ſubjecting the preſs likewiſe to a licenſer: 
For ſuch a — purpoſe, it may indeed, be of 
uſe; and, in that light, it may moſt properly 
called a ſtep towards arbitrary power, Let us 
conſider, my lords, that arbitrary power has ſeldom 
or never been introduced into any country at once: 
it muſt be introduced by ſlow degrees, and as it 
were ſtep by ſtep, leſt the people ſhould perceive 
its approach. The barriers and fences of the peo- 
ple's liberty muſt be plucked up one by one, and 
ſome plauſible. pretences muſt be found for removing 
or hood- winking, one after another, thoſe ſentries, 
who are. poſted . by. the conſtitution of every free 
Fountrys for warning the people of their danger, 
When theſe preparatory ſteps. are once made, the 
people may, then, indeed, with regret, ſee ſlavery, 
and arbitrary power making long ſtrides over their 
land, but it will then be too late to think — . 
ing or avoiding the impending ruin. The ſtage, m 
lords, and upd are — our — 3 25 
we remoye them, if we hood-wink them, if we 
throw them into fetters, the enemy may ſurprize us; 
Therefore, I muſt look upon the bill now before ug 
3s. a ſtep, and a moſt. neceſſary ſtep too, for intro- 
dueing arbitrary power into this kingdom. It is 
a ſtep ſo neceſſary, that, if any futures ambitious 
king, or guilty miniſter, mould form to himſelf .o 
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wicked a deſign, de will have reaſon to thank us for 
having done ſo much of the work to his hand; but 
ſuch thanks, or thanks from ſuch a man, I am con- 
vinced every one of your lordſhips would bluſh to 
receive, and ſcorn to deſerve.” | 

In the enfuing ſeſſion of parliament, great com- 
plaint was made of the depredations committed by 
the Spaniards on the Britiſh ſubjects trading to 
South America; when this affair was before the 
Houſe of lords, the earl of Cheſterfield, with his 
uſual eloquence and patriotiſm, adviſed the moſt 
vigorous meaſures to procure ſatisfaction from the 
court of Madrid; and, conſidering our navy as the 
natural ſtrength of the kingdom, he voted againſt 
the propoſed augmentation of the army, The diſ- 
pute with Spain being ſettled in 1739, by a con- 
vention, which his lordſhip deemed diſhonourable 
and injurious to his country, he oppoſed the addreſs 
of thanks to the king, which the miniſtry wanted 
to puſh through both houſes with precipitation; 
and he was one of the forty peers who proteſted 
againſt it: in the lower houſe it met with a ſtronger 
mark of diſapprobation, for it occaſioned the ta- 
mous ſeceſſion ; that is to ſay, a great number ef 
the members, finding the majority determined at 
all events to paſs the addreſs, retired into the coun- 
try, and left the — buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
to be tranſacted by the friends of adminiſtration 
alone ; abſolutely refuſing to give any further at- 
tendance till the next ſeſſion. 
In the winter of the ſame year, it was diſcovercd 
that the patriotic: party were in the right, for, ad- 
vantageous as the convention was to Spain, that 
court did not adhere to it; and the miniſtry found 
themſelves under a neceſſity to adviſe à declaration 
of war. This event brought the oppoſition back 


to their duty in parhament ' and now the earl of 
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Cheſterfield inveighed againſt the miſconduct of 
adminiſtration in their management of the outſet of 
the war; and in particular, for adviſing his majeſty 
to ſend a meſſage for a ſupply to the lower houſe 


alone. * d.* 
In the ſpring of the year 1740, and in the ſame 
ſeſſon, his lordſhip took the lead in a long and 
violent debate upon the revival of the penſton-bill ; 
a bill intended to exclude penſioners of the crown 
from ſeats in the - houſe of, commons; but all the 
ſtrength of argument made uſe of upon this occa- 
ſion, by the ableſt men in the kingdom, in both 
houſes of parliament, proved weffe ua, the mi- 
niſtry having ſecured a majority to reject the bill. 

Upon the meeting of a new parliament, on the 
4th of December 1741, two different motions were 
made for addreſſes to the king on his ſpeech from 
the throne. The one, by the duke of Argyll, car- 
ried in it oblique reflections on the minittry tor the 
tardy ir effectual operations of the fleet againſt Spain, 
this was ſeconded in a nervous ſpeech. by lord Cheſ- 
terheld ; but the other, propoſed, by the earl of 
Holderneſſe, was paſſed by a majority of twenty- 
eight votes, In the ſame ſeſſion, he was a ſtrong 
advocate for the bill to indemnify ſuch, perſons. as 
ſhould give evidence in the courſe of the; enquiry 
into the adminiſtration of the; diſcarded miniſter, 
dir Robert Walpole, then earl of Orford. 4 

On the 16th of November 1742, the king opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament, by a ſpeech, acquainting 
the two houſes, that he had augmented the Britiſh 
forces in the low countries with 16000 Hanoverians 
when this part of the ſpeech came to be, debated in 
the houſe of lords, upon the uſual motion for an 
addreſs of thanks, the earl of Cheſterfield moved 
a previous queſtion, for poſtponing the addreſs. of 
thanks; and in the month of February following, 
| up 
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upon a motion made for diſmiſſing the Hanoverian 
troops, he was very warm in its favour ; and in the 
courſe of the debate, he let fall ſome expreſſion; 
concerning the king's electoral dominions, which 
his majeſty highly reſented. 
Towards the end of the ſame month, the bill 
for repealing the heavy duties that had been laid 
on ſpirituous liquors, and licenſes for retailin 
thoſe liquors, and for impoſing others at an eaſy 
rate, (by ſome writers falſely called the gin add, 
whereas it was a repeal of that act) met with 2 
ſtrong oppoſition in the houſe of lords; but the 
mini could deviſe no other expedient for in- 
creaſing the public revenues, but by facilitating 
the conſumption of ſpirituous liquors. Lord Cheſ- 
— upon — ces; * uſual force of 
ning, ad poi of ſatire, which he 
always had ready at 4 5 other things 
he ſaid, that the miniſtry ſhould be celebrated as 
the authors of the drinking fund; and there bein 
ten biſhops in the houſe, who all divided n 
the bill, his lordſhip, on their coming over to his 
fide of the houſe, wittily told them, he was afraid 
he had miſtaken his place, not having had the 
honour of their company for many years. 

Lord Cheſterfield continued in oppoſition to the 
chief meaſures of adminiſtration reſpecting the war, 
but more particularly againſt the employment of 
the Hanoverian forces, in the ſeſſion of parliament 
which began on the iſt of December 1743 ; and 
m the month of April 1744, when- it was certain 
that an invaſion by the pretender was in great for- 
wardneſs, the commons paſſed a bill for 1 
the penalties of high · treaſon upon thoſe who ſhoul 
maintain a correſpondence with the ſons of the 
pretender : when this bill came into the houſe of 
peers, the lord chancellor Hardwicke moved, _ 
14 A Clau 
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2 clauſe mould be inſerted- fot continuing the pe- 
nalty of treaſon upon the poſterity of choſe who 
ſnould be convicted of ſuch correſpondence: here 
lord Cheſterſield appeared to be the friend to hu- 
manity, he argued againſt it, in the moſt pathetic 
manner, expoſed it as an unworthy, — yo ex- 
ient, repugnant to the precepts of religion, to 
. of nations, and to the rules of . 
juſtice; and tending to involve the innocent with 
the guilty : the clauſe however was inſerted; and 
being ſent back to the lower houſe with this amend- 
ment, it was carried, after a long debate, in which 
Mr. Pitt, and ſome other members who had coun- 
tenanced the original bill, voted againſt it. | 
At the cloſe of this year, upon a change of the 
miniſtry, ſome of lord Cheſterfield's friends urged 
the king to lay aſide all animoſity, out of regard to 
his great abilities, which were now'wanted for his 
majeſty's {ervice, in a ſtation which he had formerly 
filled with ſo much honour, Accordingly, his ma- 
Jl was pleafed once more to-nominate the earl, his 
aſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
ſtates general, and he embarked for the Hagueon the 
11th of January 1745. The object of his negotia- 
tion was, to engage the Dutch to enter heartily into 
the war, and to furniſh their quota of troops and 
ſaipping. The Abbe de la Ville, on the part of 
France, was to prevent the Dutch from liſtening to 
theſe propoſals; conſequently the two miniſters 
could not viſit, but meeting accidentally in ** | 
pany, he defired a friend to introduce him to the 
Abbe, to whom he paid this polite compliment, 
Though we are national enemies, I flatter my- 
elf we may be perſonal friends: by this engaging 
adreſs he eſtahliſhed an eaſy intercourſe between 
tem, wherever they met. Having carried his point, 
he left the Hague, and arrived in London in May, 
Vor. VI. | K bringing 
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bringing with him a letter from their high miyhti. 
neſſes to the king, in which they highly extollec the 
ambaſſador; and bis majeſty being early informed 
of the proſpect of his ſucceeding in this important 
affair, had nominated him, in his abſence, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, as a reward for this ſervice. 
Soon after his return home, it was thought expe. 
dient that he ſhould go over to his new government, 
the court having received certain, intelligence of the 
great preparations making on the. coaſt of France to 
invade either Great Britain or Ireland. His admi- 
niſtratlon in chat country is to this hour a ſubject of 
grateful remembrance, by the inhabitants, and it 
gave ſuth general ſatisfaction at that critical junc- 
ture, that moſt of the counties and chief cities ex- 
-ceeded the warmeſt expectations of the miniſtry at 
home, by enteripg into voluntary. aflociations for 
the ſupport of his mazeſty's perſon and government, 
againſt the geſigns of the pretender. In April 1746, 
be left Ireland, to the general regret of the whole 
nation, having had the addreſs to make himſelf 
equally eſteemed by the Roman catholics and thc 
proteſtants. TR | 
On the 29th of October, this year, he ſucceeded 
the, earl of Harrington in the office of one of the 
incipal ſecretaries of ſtate, and he held the ſeals till 
12 1748, when his health being greatly im- 
paired, and his inclination for a private life gaining 
the aſcendancy over the lures of ambition, he wait- 
ed on the king, and deſired leave to reſign ; his ma- 
jeſty granted his requeſt in theſe words: I will 
not preſs you, my lord, to continue in an office jou 
are tired of, but I muſt inſiſt on ſeeing you often, 
for you will ever live in my eſteem.“ W's lordſhip 
then went to Bath, for the recovery of his health, 
and on his return to town in tie winter, he deſcrib- 
ed the manner of life to w hich he intended * 
| „ himſc 
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kimfelf for the future, in the following lines, which 
he ordered to be affixed on the moſt conſpicuous 
part of his fidrary : e 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno & inertibus horis 
Ducere ſollicitæ jucunda oblivia vitæ. 
' Being ſeized with a deafneſs in the year 1752, 
which, to uſe his own words, cut him off from 
fociety, wer >> en he had no pleaſures but thoſe 
left,” he made his eyes ſupply the defect of his ears, 
by amuſing himſelf with his pen and his books; and 
at this time be contributed largely to the admired 
pers, intitled, The WortD, conducted and pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Edward Moore and his literary aſſo- 
n 3 
His lordſhip bad no iſſue by his lady, but he had 
a natural ſon by Madame du Bouchet, a French lady, 
with whom he carried don a criminal intercourſe for 
ſome years, chiefly during his reſidence at the 
Hague; this ſon, whoſe name was Philip Stanhope, 
as he grew up, became the chief object of his atten- 
tion; and one cauſe of his lordſhip's reſignation 
of all public employments was, that he might have 
the more leiſure to correſpond with him while he 
was on his travels. He could not leave his real 
eſtate to this youth, on account of his illegitimacy, 
and therefore he adhered to a plan of ſtrift cœæcono- 
my, in order to raiſe him a fortune. 
The great pains he took to cultivate and improve 
his mind, and to form his manners, had not the 
deſired eftect; however, his lordſhip had intereſt 
to procure him the honourable employment of Bri- 
tiſh- reſident at the court of Dreſden ; but all his 
labour and concern for this young gentleman be- 
came fruitleſs by his premature death, in 1768. 
Lord Cheſterfield could not get over this ſevere 
blow, but from this time grew feeble and languid: 
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t thoſe flaſhes of wit and -humour, for which he 
ha been celebrated by all who knew him, at times 
roke forth from the clouds of melancholy in which 
he ſeemed enveloped. His old friend, Sir Tho- 
mas Robinſon, who is above ſix feet high, telling 
him one day, that if he did not go abroad and take 
exerciſe, he would die by inches; the earl, drolly 
replied, << If that muſt be the caſe, then I am very 
glad I am not ſo tall as you, Sir Thomas.“ 
About the latter end of the year 1772, his ſon's 
widow was ordered to viſit him, and to bring with 
her his two grandſons; his lordſhip, upon this oc- 
caſion, laid aſide his crutch, with which he uſed 
to ſupport himſelf, being then very lame, and at- 
tempted to advance to ks — the children, but he 
was no longer able to ſtand alone, and would bave 
fallen, if a tervant had not inſtantly ſuccoured him: 
this affected him ſo much that he fhed tears, but 
preſently recollecting himſelf, he ſaid, ſmiling,— 
« This is a freth proof of my declenfion, I am not 
able to crawl without my three legs; the laſt part 
of the Sphynx's riddle approaches, and I ſhall ſoon 
end as I began, upon all fours.” 

His prediction was but too ſoon verified, for he 
Joſt the uſe of his limbs in a ſhort, time after, but 
he retained; his fenſes almoſt to the laſt hour of 
his life. His lordſhip died on the 24th of March 


1 . | 

71 lordſhip's character is almoſt undefinable; 
he was certainly one of the greateſt wits of the 
preſent age; but his flatterers have given him more 
reputation than any one man ever acquited for this 
talent, In bis political character he was a patriot 
upon principle, yet the luſt of power made him 
either lull aſleep or forget thoſe principles when in 
office. His public excellence lay chiefly in being 


an able negociator. But bis politeneſa, * 
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and knowledge of the human heart, made him uni- 


verſally admired, and gave him the key to the ſe- 
crets, as well as to the foibles of both ſexes. In 
ſhort, his amiable accompliſhments rendered him 
the moſt fit perſon upon earth for an ambaſſador 
or a viceroy. His talents for oratory acquired him 
the title of the Britiſh Cicero; and his taſte for 
learning and the polite arts, together with occa- 
ſional liberalities to the profeſſors, gained him that 
of the M:ecenas of this country. But when we 
have allowed, that he was the aceompliſhed cour- 
tier, the perfect gentleman, and the able ſenator, 
we could wiſh to cloſe the ſcene; for the remaining 
part of his character does no honour to his memory, 
However, we are in duty bound to obſerve, that this 
admired nobleman' paid little regard to thoſe pri- 
vate obligations between man and man in fociety, 
whichare the bonds of its happineſs and tranquillity; 
his failure in theſe points of morality was conſpi- 
cuous in his conduct in private life; and his let- 
ters to his ſon, which were publiſhed dy that gen- 
tleman's widow after his lordſhip's death, and have 
been read with avidity, by almoft all ranks of 
people, are a ratification of his immoral principles 
and practices; and his will, made at the cloſe of his 
life, -is a ſtrong proof that his faculties had been 
for ſome time on the decline; for it is inconfiſtent, 
partial, and peeviſh; containing but one clauſe to 
diſtinguiſh it as the work of a man of genius, which 
is the following: N ö 
„ 'Satiated" with the pompous follies of this life, 
of which 1 have had an uncommon ſhare, I would 
have no poſthumous ones diſplayed at my funeral, 
and therefore deſire to be buried in the next bury- 
ing-place to the place where I ſhall die.” This 
order was punctually obeyed, for he was buried 
Privately in the vault under South Audley chapel, 
K 3 being 
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being the neareſt burying-place to Cheſterfield- 
houſe, where he e 5 


* Authorities, Dodſley's Annual Regiſter 
1774. Supplement to the Univerſal Magazine, 
Vol. LIV. Mortimer's Hiſt. of England, Vol. III. 
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MEMOIRS OF 
GEORGE, Lox Dp LYTTELTON, 
LA. D. 1708, to 1773. ] 


HE late lord LyTTELTON is the laſt of theſe 
illuſtrious perſonages, whoſe diſtinguiſhed ta- 
lents rendered them eminently uſeful to their coun- 
try in public ſtations, and an, ornament to ſociety 
in private life; and who have paid the common 
debt of nature. Great Britain, at this time, can 
make her boaſt of men of equal genius and abili- 
ties in every department of civil government. She 
has her ſtateſmen, patriots, ſenators, judges, ge- 
nerals, and admirals, who may vie with the moſt 
exalted characters recorded in theſe volumes. The 
editor withes they may long continue to adorn and 
ſerve their country; and with great pleaſure con- 
ſigns to ſome future compiler, the agreeable taſk 
of doing juſtice to their memories, which will fur- 
niſh him with ample matter for extending T HE 
BRiTisH PLUTARCH beyond its preſent limits. 
His lordſhip claimed deſcent from one of the 
moſt ancient families in this kingdom. His an- 


ceſtors had poſſeſſions in the vale of Eveſham. 
IP Worcel- 
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Worceſterſhire, in the reign of Henry III. parti- 
cularly at South-Lyttelton, from which place ſome 
antiquarians have aſſerted they took their name. 
There were two grants of land belonging to Eve- 
ſham-abbey in the poſſeſſion of the late learned 
Mr. Selden, to which one John de Lyttelton was 
witneſs, in the year 1160. The great judge Lyt- 
telton, in the reign of Henry IV. was one of this 
ſamily, and from him deſcended Sir Fhomas Lyt- 
telton, father of the late peer, who was appointed 
a lord of the admiralty in the year 1727; which, 
ſt he reſigned many years afterwards, on account 
of the bad ſtate of his health. nn 
This gentleman married Chriſtian, daughter ta 
Sir Richard Temple, ſiſter of the late lord viſcount 
Cobham, and maid of honour to queen Anne, by 
whom he had fix ſons and fix daughters, the eldeſt 
of which was George, afterwards created lord 
Lyttelton, who was born at Hagley, in Worceſter- 
ſhire, one of the moſt beautiful rural retirements 
in this kingdom, in the year 1708. i 

He received the elements of his education at 
Eaton-ſchool, where he ſhewed an early inelina- 
tion to poetry. His paſtorals, and ſome other light 
pieces, were originally written in that ſeminary of 
learning, from whence he was removed to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he purſued his claſſical 
ſtudies with uncommon avidity, and ſketched the 
plan of his Ferſian letters, a work which after- 
wards procured him great reputation, not only 
from the elegance of the language in which they 
were compoſed, but from the excellent obſervations 
they contained on the manners of mankind. . 

n the _= 1728, he (et out on the tour of Eu- 
rope, and, on his arrival at Paris, accidentally be- 
came acquainted with the honourable Mr: Poyntz, 
then our miniſter at the court of Verſailles, who 
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was ſo ſtruck with the extraordinary capacity of 
our young traveller, that he N him to his 
houſe, and employed him in many political nego- 
tiations, which he executed with great judgment 
and fidelity. 

The good opinion Mr, Poyntz entertained of 
Mr. Lyttelton's character and abikties is teſtificd 
m a letter under his own hand to his father, in 
which he expreſfes himſelf as follows: 


To Sir THomas LYTTELTON, Bart, 

31.4 $05 Rg'- | | 
I received your two kind letters, in which you 
are pleaſed very much to over value the ſmall civi- 
Tities it has lain in my power to ſhew Mr. Lyttelton. 
I have more reaſon to thank you, Sir, for giving 
me ſo convincing a mark of your regard, as to in- 
terrupt the courle of his travels on my account, 
which will Jay me under a double obligation to do 
all I can towards making his ſtay agreeable and 
uſeful to him; though I ſhall ill remain the greater 
ainer, by the pleaſure of his company, which no 
rvices of mine can ſufficiently requite. He is now 
in the fame houſe with me, and, by that means, 
more-conftantly under my eye than even at Soiffons; 
but I ſhould be very unjutt to him, if I left you un- 
der the imagination, that his inclinations ſtand in 
the leaſt need of any ſuch ungenerous reſtraint : | 
depend upon it, Sir, from the obſervation of one 
who would, abhor to deceive a father in fo tender a 
point, chat he retains. the fame virtuous and ſtudious 
diſpoſitions, which nature and your care planted in 
him, only ſtrengthened and improved by age and 
experience; ſo that, 1 dare promiſe you, the bad 
examples of Paris, or any other place, wil} never 
have any other effect upon him, but to confirm 
him in the right choice he has made. theſe 
| : appr 
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kappy circumſtances he can have little occaſton for 
any other advice, but that of ſuſtaining the cha- 
racter he has fo early got, and of fupporting the 
hopes he has raifed. I wiſh it were in my power 
to do him any part of the ſervice you ſuppoſe. me 
capable of. I ſhall not be wanting to employ him 
as occaſion offers, and to aſſiſt him with my advice 
where it may be neceſſary, though your cares (which 
he ever mentions with the greateſt gratitude) have 
made this taſk very eaſy. He cannot fail of making 
you and himfelt happy, and of being a great orna- 
ment to our country, if, with that reſined taſte and, 
delicacy of genius, he can but recall his mind, at 
a proper age, from the pleaſures of learning, and 
gay ſcenes of imagination, to the dull road and fa- 
tigue of buſineſs. This J have ſometimes taken the 
liberty to hint to him, though his own good judg- 
ment made it very unneceſſary. Though I have only 
the happineſs of knowing you, Sir, by your reputa- 
tion, and by this common object of our friendſhip 
and affection, your ſon; Ii beg you will be perſuad- 
ed that] am, with the moſt particular reſpect, . 
* | SIR, IE. 
Your moſt humble 
and obedient ſervant, :; 
S. POYNTZ.” 


Mr. Lyttelton's conduct, while on his travels, 
was zleflon of inſtruction to the reſt of his country- 
men; inſtead of lounging away his hours at the cof- 
fee. houſes frequented by the Engliſh, and adopting 
the faſhionable follies and vices of France and Italy, 
his time was paſſed alternately in his library, and 
in the ſociety of men of rank and literature. 1 this 


early part of his life, he wrote a poetical epiſtle to 
Dr. Ayſcough, and another. to Mr. Pope, which 


ſhew ſingular taſte and correctneſs. neg 
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After continuing a conſiderable time at Paris with 
Mr. Poyntz, who, to uſe his own words, behayed 
like a ſecond father to him, he proceeded to Lyons 
and Geneva, from thence to Turin, where he was 
honoured with great marks of friendſhip by his Sar- 
dinian majeſty. He then vifited Milan, Venice, 
Genoa, and Rome, where he applied himſelf cloſe- 
ly to the ſtudy of the fine arts, and was, even in that 
celebrated metropolis, allowed to be a perfect judge 
of painting, ſculpture, and architecture. 

During his continuance abroad, he conſtantly 
correſponded with Sir Thomas, his father; ſeveral 
of his letters are yet remaining, and place his filia} 
affection in a very diſtinguiſhed light. He ſoon after 
returned to his native country, and was elected re- 
preſentative for the borough of Okehampton, in De- 
vonſhire, and behaved ſo much to the ſatisfaction 
of his conſtituents, that they ſeveral times re- elect- 
ed him for the ſame place, without putting him to 
% cond 0! 24 

About this period, he received great marks of 
friendſhip from Frederick prince of Wales, father 
of his preſent majeſty ; and: was, in the year 173 
appointed principal ſecretary to his royal highneſs, 


and continued in the ſtricteſt intimacy with him till. 


the time of his death. His attention to public hu- 
ſineſs did not, however, prevent him from exer- 
eiſing his poetical talent. A môſt amiable young 
lady, Miſs Forteſcue, inſpired him with a paſſion, 
which produced a numbcrof little pieces, remarkable 
for their tenderneſs and eleganee; and he had à hap- 
py facility of ſtriking out an extempore compliment, 
which obtained him no ſmall ſhare of reputation. 
One · evening being in company with lord Cobham 
and ſeveral of the nobility at Stowe, his lordſhip 
mentioned his defign of putting up a buſt of lady 
Suffalk in his beautiful gardens; and, turnin to 
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Mr. Lyttelton, ſaid, George, you muſt furniſh me 
with a motto for it. I will, my lord, anſwered Mr. 
Lyttelton, and directly produced the following 
couplet ; 1 1 Ki þ "of of ' | rtr on 

Her wit and beauty for a court were made, 

But truth and goodneis fit her for a ſnade. 

When Mr. Pitt, the preſent earl of Chatham, 
loſt his commiſſion in the guards, in conſequence of 
his ſpirited behaviour in parliament, Mr. Lyttelton 
was in waiting at Leiceſter- houſe, and, on hearing, 
the circumſtance, immediately wrote theſe lines: 


Long had thy virtue mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far, far, ſuperior to a cornet's name 
This generous Walpole faw, and griev'd to find 
So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind; 
_- The ſervile ſtandard: from thy freeborn hand 
He took, and bad thee lead the patriot band. 


In the year 1742, he married Lucy, the daugh- 
ter of Hugh Forteſcue of Filleigh, in the county of 
Devon, 8 ; the lady above-mentioned, whoſe ex- 
emplary conduct, and uniform practice of religion 
and virtue, eſtabliſhed his conjugal happineſs upon 
the moſt ſolid baſis. TS 0 

In 1744, he was appointed one of the lords com- 
miſſionerʒ of the treaſury, and during his continu- 
ance in that ſtation, conſtantly exerted his influence 
in rewarding merit and ability. He was the friend 
and patron of the late Henry Fielding, James 
Thompſon, author of the Seaſons; Mr. Mallett, 
Dr. Young, Mr, Hammond, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Pope, 
and Voltaire. On the death of Thompſon, who 
left his affairs in a very embarraſſed condition, Mr. 
Lyttelton took that poet's 161 . 
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He reviſed the tragedy of Coriolanus, which that 
writer had not put the laſt hand to, and brought it 
out at the theatre-royal in Covent-garden, with a 
prologue of his own writing, in which he foaffe&-. 
ingly lamented the loſs of that delightful bard, that 
not only Mr. Quin, who ſpoke the ſines, but almoſt 
the whole audience ſpontaneouſly burſt into tears, 
In the beginning of the year 1746, his felicity 
was interrupted by the loſs of his wife, who died in 
the 2gth year of her age, leaving him one fon, Tho- 
mas, the prefent lord Lyttelton, and a daughter, 
Lucy, who ſome time fince married lord vifcount 
Valentia. The remains of his amiable lady were 
depoſited at Over-Arley, in Worceſterſhire; and 
an elegant monument was erected to her memory 
in the church at Hagley, which contains the fol- 
lowing inſcription, written by her huſband: 


Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes: 
Though meek, magnanimous; tho' witty, wiſe; 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been; 

- Yet good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind 
With gentleſt female tenderneſs combin'd. 
Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of love, 

ier ſong the warhling of the vernal grove; 
Her cloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 

Soft as hoer heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong. 

Her form each beauty of her mind expreſs d, 

Her mind was virtue by the graces dreſs'd, 


Beſide theſe beautiful lines, Mr. Lyttelton wrote 

= monody on the death of his lady, which will be 

remembered while conjugal affection and a taſte for 
portry exiſt in this country. 2 

His maſterly obſervations om the converſion and 


apo{tteſrig. of St. Paul ere written at the * 
1 1 
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Gilbert Welt, Eſq; in conſequence of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton aſſerting, that, beſide all the proofs of the 
Chriſtian religion, Which might be drawn from the 
prophecies of the old teſtament, from the neceſſary 
connection it has with the whole ſyſtem of the Jew- 
iſh religion, from the miracles of Chriſt, and from 
the evidence given of his reſurrection by all the other 
apoſtles, he thought the converſion of St. Paul alone, 
duly conſidered, was of itſelf a demonſtration fuf- 
hcient to prove Chriſtianity to be a divine revelation; 
Mr. Weſt was {truck with the thought, and affured 
his friend, that ſo compendious a proof would be 
of great uſe to convince thoſe unbelievers, thatwill 
not attend to a longer ſeries of arguments; and time 
has ſhewn he was not out in his conjecture, as the 
tract is eſteemed one of the beſt defences of Chriſ- 
tianity which has hitherto been publiſhed. 
In 1754, he reſigned his office of lord of the 

treaſury, and was made cofferer to his 'majefty's 
houſehold, and ſworn of the privy council: Previous 
to which, he married, a ſecond time, Elizabeth, 
daughter of field-marſhal Sir Robert Rich, whoſe 
indiſcreet conduct gave him great uneaſineſs, and 
from whom he was ſeparated by mutual confent, z 
few years after his marriage. 5 12 

After filling the offices of chancellor and under 
treaſurer of the court of exchequer, he was, by let- 
ters patent, dated the 19th of November 1757, Ziſt 
of George II. created a peer of Great Britain by the 
ſtyle and title of lord Lyttelton, baron of F ey 
in the county of Worceſter. * n 
His ſpeeches in both bouſes of parliament, upon 
ſundry occaſions, exhibit ſtrong proofs of a genius 
ſuperior to the genetality of mankind, of ſound 
judgment, of incorruptible integrity, of great good 
neſo of heart; and of maſterly elocution. But, 
_ above all, his oration im the houſe of commons on 
* tho 
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the motion for the repeal of the Jew. bill, in the 
ſeſſion of parliament of 1753, is ſo perfect a model 
of fine compoſition in our — that it is in. 
titled to a place in this work, on the ſtrong pro- 
bability that it may prove of ſingular utility to ſome 
of our young readers; and in this the editor fol. 
lows a great example, that of the reverend Mr, 
Enfield, preſident of the academy at Warrington, 
in Lancaſhire, who, with great judgment, has pub. 
liſhed it in his SPEAKER, a ſelection of miſcella. 
neous pieces, from our beſt Engliſh writers, pro- 
perly claſſed; and has ranked it with the beſt ora- 
tions of both ancients and moderns. 


... << dr; SPRAKEBR, | is 2 oO 4207 

I fee no occaſion to enter at preſent into the 
merits of the bill we paſt the laſt ſeſſion for the 
naturalization of Jews; becauſe. I am convinced, 
that in the preſent. temper of the nation, not 2 
fingle foreign Jew will think it expedient to take 
any benefit of that act; and therefore the repealing 
of it is giving up nothing. I affented to it {alt 
year, in hopes it might induce ſome wealthy Jews 
to come and ſettle among us: in that light I ſaw 
enough of utility in it, to make me incline rather 
to approve than diſlike it ; but that any man alive 
could be zealous either for or againſt it, I confels 
I had no idea. What affects our religion, is in- 
deed of the higheſt and moſt ſerious importance. 
God forbid we ſhould ever be indifferent about that! 
but, I thought this had no more to do with religion 
than any turnpike-a& we paſt in that ſeſſion; and, 
after all the divinity that has been preached on the 

ſubject, I think ſo ſtill. 
_ + RESOLUTION and STEADINESS are excellent 
qualities; but it is the application of them upon 
hich their value depends. A wiſe . 
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Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield as well as 
where to reſiſt: and there is no ſurer mark of lit» 
tleneſs of mind in an adminiſtration, than M 
in tries, Public wiſdom, on ſome occaſions, mull 
give way to popular folly, eſpecially in a free coun- 
try, where the humour of the people muſt be con- 
ſidered as attentively, as the humour of a king in 


an abſolute monarchy. Under both forms of go- 


vernment, a prudent and honeſt miniſtry will in- 


dulge a ſmall folly, and will reſiſt a great one. 
Not to vouchſafe now and then a kind indulgence 
to the former, would diſcover an ignorance of hu- 
man nature: not to reſiſt the latter at all times, 
would be meanneſs and ſervility. | 
« Sir, I look on the bill we are at preſent de- 
bating, not as a ſacrifice made to popularity (for 
it ſacrifices nothing) but as a prudent regard to 
ſome conſequences ariſing from the nature of the 
clamour raiſed againſt the late act for naturalizing 
Jews, which ſeem to require a particular conſide- 
ration, | JW TR TH 
It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity 
of his majeſty's reign, that his ſubjects have enjoyed 
ſuch a ſertled tranquillity, ſuch a freedom from angry 
religious diſputes, as-is not to be paralleled in any 
former times. The true Chriſtian ſpirit of mode- 
ration, of charity, of univerſal benevolence, has 
prevailed in the people, has prevailed in the cletgy 
of all ranks and degrees, inſtead of thoſe narrow 
principles, thoſe bigoted prejudices, that furious, 
that implacable, that ignorant zeal, which had 
often done fo much hurt to the church and the 
ſtate, But from the ill underſtood, inſignificant, 
act of parliament you are now moved to 4 
occaſion has been taken to deprive us of thigineſ- 
timable advantage. It is a pretence to diſturb the- 
peace of the church, to infuſe idle fears —_—_— 
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minds of the people, and make religion itſelf an 
engine of ſedition. It behoves the piety, as well 
as, the wiſdom of parliament to difappoint thoſe en- 
deavours. Sir, the very worſt miſchief that can 
be done to religion, is to pervert it to the purpoſes 
of faction. Heaven and hell are not more diſtant, 
than the beneyolent ſpirit of the goſpel, and the 
malignant ſpirit of party. The moſt impious wars 
ever made were thoſe called' holy wars. He, who 
Hates another man for not being a Chriſtian, is 
himfelf not a Chriſtian, Chriſtianity, Sir, breathes 
love, and peace, and good-will to man. A temper 
conformable to the fieates'of that holy religion 
has lately diſtinguiſhed this nation; and a glorious 
diſtinction it was. But there is latent, at all times, 


in the minds of the vulgar, a ſpark of enthuſiaſm, 


which, if blown by the breath of a party, may, 
even when it ſeems quite extinguiſhed, be frddenh 
Tevived and raiſed to a flame. The act of la 

ſeſſion for naturalizing Jews has very unexpectedly 
adminiſtered fuel to feed that lame. To what a 
height it may riſe, if it ſhould continue much lon- 
ger, one cannot eaſily tell; but take away the fuel, 
and it will die of itlelf. 3 

It is the misfortune of all the Roman catholic 
countries, that there the church and the ſtate, the 
civil power and the hierarchy, have ſeparate inte- 
reſts, and are continually at variance one with the 
other. It is our happineſs, that here they form 
but one ſyſtem, While this harmony lafts, what- 
ever hurts the church, hurts the ſtate : whatever 
weakens the credit of the governors of the church, 
takes away from the civil power a part of its 
frength, and ſhakes the whole conſtitution. 

“ Sit, 1 truſt and betfeve, that, dy ſpedily 
E the bill, we ſhall ſilence that obloquy, which 


A ſo unjuſtly been caſt upon our reverend 1 
n | = 
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ſome of the moſt reſpectable that ever adorned our 
church) for the part they/took in the act which this 
peals. And it greatly concerns the whole com- 
munity, that they ſhould not loſe that reſpect, 
which is ſo-juſtly due to them, by a popular cla- 
mour, kept up in oppoſition to a meaſure of no im- 
portance in itſelf, But if the departing from that 
meaſure ſhould-not remove the prejudice fo malici- 
ouſly raiſed, 1 am certain that no further ſtep you 
can take will be able-to remove it; and therefore, 
| hope you will ſtop here. This appears to be a 
reaſonable and ' fafe condeſcenſion, by which no- 
body will be hurt; but all beyond this, would be 
dangerous weakneſs in government. It might open 
2 door to the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and to the moſt 
miſchievous attacks of political diſaffection working 
upon that enthuſiaſm, If you encourage and au- 
thoriſe it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will go from 
thence to i reeting-houd, and in the end to 
the palace. But let us be careful to check its fur- 
ther progreſs, The more zealous we are to ſup- 
port Chriſtianity, the more vigilant” ſhould” we be 
in maintaining toleration. If we bring back per- 
ſecution, we bring back the anti- chriſtian ſpirit of 
popery; and when the ſpirit is here, the whole 
ſyſtem will ſcon follow. Toleration is the bafts 
of all public quiet. It is a character of freedom 
given to the mind, more valuable, I think, than 
that which ſecures our perſons and eſtates. Indeed, 
they are infeparably connected together: for, where 
the mind;is not free, where the conſcience is en- 
thralled, 'there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny 
puts on the galling chains; but civil tyranny is 
called in, to.rivet and fix them. We fee it in Spain, 
and many other countries; we have formerly both 
ſeen and felt jt in England. By the bleffing of > 
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we are now delivered from all kinds of oppreſſion, 
Let us take care, that they may never return,” 

This ſpeech had its deſired. effect; the whole 
houſe was ſtruck with the force of his lordſhip 
arguments, and the repeal of the naturalization a 
took place without much oppoſition. One would 
have imagined that ſuch conſpicuous abilities for 
the public ſervice ſhould have paved the way to the 
firſt employments in the ſtate; but without being 
able to account for it, we find his lordſhip after 
he was called up to the houſe of peers, totally di- 
veſted of all public employment, and only exerting 
himſelf upon particular occaſions in his parliamen- 


e ä 
The laſt ſpeech which added to his great reputa- 
tion, as a moſt able ſenator and complete orator, was 
delivered in the ſeſſion of 1763, upon a debate con- 
cerning the privileges of parliament, in which he 
ſupported the dignity of the peerage with a depth of 
knowledge, that ſurprized the oldeſt peers preſent, 
who could not but wonder at the information they 
received on the ſubject of their rights and privileges 
from a peer of only fix years creation, when thoſe 
who had fat in the houſe, ſome twenty, ſome thirty 


years, were not able to give ſo good an account of 
them 


From about this period to that of his death, his 
lordſhip courted retirement; and, in the enjoyment 
of a ſelect ſocietyof friends, he had an opportunity of 
exerciſing thoſe literary talents, for which he was ſo 
eminent : he now found leiſure to correſpond with 
many of his learned friends; and to finiſh his Dia- 
logues of the Dead,” a moſt maſterly performance, 
containing leſſons of the pureſt morality, conveyed 
in a ſtyle and manner the beſt calculated at once 
to charm and inſtruct a mind virtuouſſy * 
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In the month of July 1773, this accompliſhed 
nobleman was ſuddenly ſeized with an inflammation 
in-his bowels, which turned to a mortification, and 
in a few days deprived the world of one of its moſt 
exalted. characters. His laſt moments exhibited a 
pleaſing, though an affecting ſcene, it was ſuch as 
the exit of the great and good man alone can pre- 
ſent : unimpaired underſtanding, unaffected great- 
neſs of mind, calm refignation, and humble, but 
confident hopes in the mercy of God, graced the 
dying accents of the Chriſtian philoſopher. He was 
ſuccecded in his title and eſtate, and we doubt not 
in his virtues, by his only fon, Thomas, the pre- 
ſent lord Lyttelton, A compleat collection of alk 
his lordſhip's works have been publiſhed ſince his 
death in 3 volumes, '8yo, by his nephew, George 
Ayſcough, Eſq; | 
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SUPPLEMEN T. 
The LIr E of 
DR. SAMUEL CLARKE. 
2. (AD. 1675, 0 735. 


\- 
W cannot open this Supplement, which is to 
contain the lives of the moſt eminent men 
in private life, with more edifying or entertaining 
memoirs than thoſe of a learned and conſcientious 
divine, whoſe ſentiments and conduct have been 
Juſt revived, by ſome living divines of the church 
of England; who, like him, being unable to pro- 
cure a long deſired reformation of the doctrines and 
diſcipline of the church of England, have gone one 
ſtep further, and have thrown up valuable bene- 
fices, that they might be at liberty to follow the 
dictates of their own conſciences, and to teach the 
people what they conceive to be the pure doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. l | | 
The reverend Mr. Lindſay ſet the example, and 
has not only eſtabliſhed a new congregation in Lon- 
© don, but has publiſhed a reformed liturgy upon the 
plan of the preat divine, whoſe life we are now 
entering upon; and as a proof of our preſent happy 
national diſpoſition, Mr. Lindſay has not ſuffered 
under any of thofe vexatious moleſtations, which 


the blind zeal of the bigoted prelacy and 2 
threw 
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threw in the way of Dr. Clarke. The ſpirit of ) 
toleration, which is the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
is the characteriſtic of the preſent times; and to 
the honour of our preſent bench of biſhops be it 
recorded, that they do not give countenance to the 
very few intemperate clergy, whoſe falſe zeal ur 
them from the pulpit, to attempt the revival of 
religious feuds, by infammatory'difcourſes, againſt 
the preſent reformers of the church of England. 


Dr. SAMUEL CLARKE was born in the city of 
Norwich in 1675; and educated in the free- ſchool 
of that place, under the care of the reyverend Mr. 
Burton. | 1. | 

He was the ſon of Edward Clarke, Eſq; alder- 
man of that city, and one of its repreſentatives in 
parliament for ſeveral years: a gentleman; of an 
excellent natural capacity, and of untainted repu- 
tation for probity, and virtue. | 


In 1691, Mr. Clarke ſent his ſon to Caius- col - 


lege, in Cambridge, to bè under the tuition-of Mr, 
afterwards Sir John Ellis. Here, his great genius 
and abilities ſoon diſcovered themſelves: and, when 
he was little more than 24 years of age, he greatly 
contributed, both by his Cn example, and, is ex- 
cellent tranſlation of, and notes upon, Rohaut's 
Phyſics, to the eſtabliſhment of the Newtonian 
philoſophy, „ 0 ES oe ly. 1 
This performance is to this day in uſe at our 
univerſities, and the notes are given to pupils in 
philoſophy as-generzl guides in the purſuit of their 
ſtudies in this ſcience. | dof | , 
When our divine came firſt to the univerſity, 
the ſyſtem of Des Cartes was the eſtabliſhed philo- 
lophy there; though, as biſhop Hoadly juſtly ob- 
lerves, * it was no more than the invention of aun 
ingenious and luxuriant fancy; having no founda- 
tion 
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tion in the reality of things, hor any correſpondency 
to the 1 A 


Mr. Ellis, Mr. Clarke's tutor, though a ve 
learned man, was a zealot for this philoſophy, and, 
no doubt, gave his pupils the moft favourable im- 
8 e hat he had ſo cloſely embraced him- 
- The t Sir Iſaac Newton had indeed then 
publiſhed his Principia : but this book was for the 
few; both the matter and manner of it placing it 
out of the reach of the erality even of learned 
readers; and ſtrong preſudice, in favour of what 
had been received, working againſt it. But neither 
the difficulty of the taſk, nor the reſpect he paid to 
the director of his ſtudies, nor the warmth and 
| pre) weg of all around m, :has any influence don 
is min 


—— Diſſatisfied therefore with; arbitrary b ypotheſes, 


he applied himſelf to the ſtudy- of ans was real 
and ſubſtantial; and in this y he made ſuch 
uncommon' advances, that he was preſently maſter 
of the chief parts of the Newtonian philoſophy; and, 
to obtain his firſt degree, he performed a public 
' exerciſe in the ſchools upon a queſtion taken from 
thence; - which ſurprized the whole audience, both 
forthe depth of — and clearne ſs of expreſ- 
ſion, that appeared through the whole. 

In the year 1697, Mr. Clarke accidentally” be- 
came acquainted with the celebrated John W mſton, 
at a coftee-houſe at Norwich, who diſcovering in 
l converſation, that he was a young man of extra- 
ordinary genius, and had made an uncommon pro- 
greſs in the Newtonian philoſophy, at that time 
underſtood: only by a few of the moſt learned men 
in the kingdom, . commeneed an intimacy with 


him. Mr. Clarke had juſt taken holy orders, and 
dan to Dr. John * 
Op 
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ſhop of Norwich, a prelate of great eminence for 
his piety and learning, and who took delight 'in 
patronizing men of genius. Mr. Whiſton, being 
charmed with the converſation of young Clarke, 
upon his return to the palace, gave an account of it 
to the biſhop, who thereupon deſired him to invite 
alderman Clarke and his ſon to dine with him; 
and this introduction laid the foundation of Mr. 
Clarke's future eſtabliſhment in the biſhop's family. 
For, the very next year, on the promotion of Mr. 
Whiſton to the living of Loweſtoft, in Suffolk, his 
lordſhip appointed Mr. Clarke to ſucceed him, as 
bis domeſtic chaplain. Our young divine now 
found ſufficient leiſure to purſue his favourite ſtudy, 
which arts aer \; 5 TE 
In 1699, he publiſhed three practical Eſſays up- 
on baptiſm, confirmation, and repentanee; and an 
anonymous piece, intitled, Reflections on part of a 
book called Amynto . 
The late celebrated Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, mentions theſe eſſays, and the'reflec- 
tions on Amyntor, not to put them upon a level 
with the author's other performances, but only as 
having upon them the plain marks of a Chriſtian 
frame of mind, and as proofs of his knowledge in 
the writings of the early ages of Ohriſtianity, even 
at his firſt ſetting out in the wogld.- oo 
The author of Amyntor, it is well known, was 
the famous Mr. Toland: and the propoſitions main- 
tained therein, which Dr, Clarke thought moſt to 
deſerve conſideration, are theſe three: - !. 
Firſt, that the books aſcribed to the diſciples and 
companions of the apoſtles, which are ſtill extant, 
and at this time thought genuine, and of great au- 
mority; ſuch as, the epiſtle of Clemens to the Co- 
rinthians, the epiſtles of Ignatius, the epiſtle of Po- 
lycarp to the Phillipians, the paſtor of Hermas, * 
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the epiſtle of Barnabas, &c. are all very eaſily 
proved to be ſpurious, and fradulently impoſed upon 
the credulous. © T | 

Secondly, that it is the eaſieſt taſk in the world, 
to ſhew the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the writers 
of theſe books; that Barnabas has many ridiculous 
paſſages; and, by ſaying, that the apoſtles, before 
their convetſion, were the greateſt ſinners in nature, 
we are robbed of an argument we draw from their 
integrity and ſimplicity againſt; inſidels: that the 


paſtor of Hermas is the ſillieſt book in the world; 
and, that Ignatius ſays, the virginity of Mary was 


a ſecret to the devil; which Dr. Clarke ſuppoſes Mr. 
Toland cites as a ridiculous ſaying. 1 5 

Thirdly, that they, who think theſe books ge- 
nuine, — receive them into the canon of 


ſcripture, 


well as St. Mark and St. Luke; which is the only 
reaſon (Mt. T. ever heard of) why theſe two evan- 


FF, 


' Theſe are the principal aſſertions of the author 


of Amyntor; in oppoſition to which Dr. Clarke ad- 


varices and maintains the three following propoli-. . 


ons: og Ae | | 
- Firſt, that though we are not infallibly certain, 
that the epiſtles of Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and Barnabas, with the paſtor of Hermas, are ge- 


nuine; yet that are generally believed to be ſo, 
upon very — and with very good rea- 
ſon | 


Secondly, that therefore, though they are not 
received as of the ſame authority with: the canonical 
books of the new teſtament; yet they ought to have 
a proportionable veneration paid to them, both with 
reſpect to the authors, and to the writings them- 
Thirdly, 


the: reputed authors of them were 
companions and fellow-labourers of the apoſtles, as. 
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\ Fhirdly, that neither the belief of the genuine- 


' neſs of theſe books, nor the reſpect paid to them as 


ſuch, does in the leaſt diminiſh from the authority 
of the new teſtament, or tend to make the number 
of the canonical books uncertain or precarious. 
In 1701, Mr. Clarke publiſhed his paraphraſe on 
the, goſpel of St. Matthew; which was ſoon follow- 
ed by thoſe on St. Mark, Luke, and John; a work 
which, is deſervedly held in the higheſt eſteem; his 
original deſign was to have gone through the whole 
of the new teſtament in the ſame maſterly, plain, 
mple manner, giving a juſt repreſentation of what 
is recorded in the goſpel, without entering into ab- 
ſtruſe, critical commentaries, | 
We are told, he had actually begun his Paraphraſe 
upon the Acts of the Apoſtles; bat ſomething ac- 
cidental interrupted the execution; and it is now 
only to be lamented, that he did not afterwards 
reſume and complete ſo excellent a work; which 
his friends often preſſed upon him, and to which 
he would ſometimes anſwer, that it was made lefs 
neceflary,' by the labours of ſeveral worthy and 
learned perſons, ſince the publication of his work 
upon the Four Goſpels, However, his paraphraſe 
was found to be fo generally uſeful, that it was 
ſtrongly recommended by the moſt eminent diyines ; 
and it — paſſed through four editions. 
About the year 1702, the biſhop gave Mr. Clarke 
the rectory of Drayton, near Norwich, and pro- 
cured for him a pariſh in that city; both together 
of very inconſiderable value; and theſe, he ſerycd 
himſelf, in the ſeaſon when the biſhop reſided at 
Norwich. His preaching was, at firſt, without 
notes; and ſo continued, till he became rector of 
St. James s. 11 71 os. . 
In the year 1704, he was appointed to preach 
Mr. Boyle's Lecture; and the ſubject he choſe, 
Vor. VI. 3 was, 


4 
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was, „ The Being and Attributes of God:“ in 
which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he was appointed 
to preach the ſame lecture the next year; when he 
choſe for his ſubject, „The Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion.“ | 
His fermons on theſe ſubjects are thrown' into 
continued diſcourſes, and printed together, undet 
the general title of, A Diſcourſe concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of 
Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of 
Chriſtian Revelation; in Anſwer to Mr, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, the Author of The Oracles of Reaſon, 
and other Deniers of Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion: being ſixteen ſermons, preached in the ca- 
thedral church of St. Paul, in the years 1704 and 
T 705, at the lecture founded by Robert Boyle, Eſq;” 
Theſe ſermons were printed in two diſtinct o- 
kumes ; the firſt in 1705, and the ſecond in 1706. 
They have been ſince printed in one, and have 
paſſed through ſeveral editions. In the fourth and 
fifth editions, were added ſeveral letters to Dr. 
Clarke from a Gentleman in Glouceſterſhire ( Dr. 
Joſeph Butler, afterwards biſhop of Briſtol) relat- 
ing to the Demonſtration, &c. with the doQtor's 
anſwers. In the fixth and ſeventh editions, were 
added, A Diſcourſe concerning the Connection of 
the Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, and the Ap- 
plication of them to Chriſt; and, An Anſwer to 
a Seventh Letter concerning the Argument 4 prir!, 
Mr. Clarke having endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
being of a God may be demonſtrated by arguments 
4 priori; this led him into a — with ſome 
of the theological writers of his time. SG 
The reputation, however, which Mr. Clarke 
acquired by his Demonſtration of the Being and 
A tributes of God, could not be diminiſhed by any 
th ng that came from the pens of his —_—_— 
n 
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And how far the work merited the approbation of 
all pious and learned men, may be collected from 


the following character given of it by biſhop: 


Hoadley : 
6 He has laid the foundations. of true religion 
too deep and ftrong, to be ſhaken, either by the 
ſuperſtition of ſome, or the infidelity of others, — 
He choſe particularly to conſider the arguings of 
Spinoza and Hobbes, the moſt plauſible patrons of 
the ſyſtem of Fate and Neceſſity ; a ſyſtem which, 
by deſtroying all true freedom of action in any in- 
telligent being, at the ſame time deſtroys all that 
can be ſtiled virtue, or praiſe-worthy, This being 
a ſubject, into which all the ſubtilties and quirks 
of metaphyſics had entered, and thrown their uſual 
obcurity and intricacy, the difficulty lay in clear- 
ing away this rubbiſh of confuſion ; in introducin 
a language that could be underſtood; in clothing 
the —— ideas in this plain and manly language; 
and in concluding nothing but from ſuch evidence 
as amounts to demonſtrative, He began with ſelf- 
evident propeſitionsz from them advanced to ſuch 
as received their proof from the former; and in 
theſe took no ſtep till he had ſecured the Way be- 
fore him. | Throughout the whole, no word is uſed 
but what is intelligible to all who are at all verſed 
in ſuch ſubjects, and what expreſſes the clear idea 
in the mind of him who makes uſe of it. All is 
one regular building, erected upon an immoveable 
foundation, and riſing up, from one ſtage to an- 
other, with equal ſtrength and dignity. “ 
About this time Mr. Whiſton informs us, he 
diſcovered that Mr. Clarke had been looking into 
the primitive writers, and began to ſuſpect, that 
the Athanaſian doctrine of the Trinity was not the 
doctrine of the early 1 eee e 1121 
re Whether 
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. ,* Whether Sir Iſaac Newton had given Mr. Clarke 
any intimations of that nature, or whether it aroſe 
from enquiries of his own, Mr. Whiſton, who 
gives us this account, cannot directly inform us; 
e he inclines to the latter. This only he 
remembers to have heard Mr. Clarke ſay, that he 
never read the Athanaſian creed, in his pariſh, at 
or near Norwich, but once, and that was only by 
miſtake, at a time when it was not appointed by the 
, Mbriges n ent ; 
In 1706, his patron, biſhop Moore, by his in- 
. tereſt, procured for him the rectory of St. Bennet, 
| Paul's-wharf, in London | 
- The fame year, he-publiſhed his letter to Mr. 
. Dodwell, in anſwer to that author's Epiſtolary 
. Diſcourſe concerning the Immortality of the Soul. 
The whole: title is, A Letter to Mr. Dodwell ; 
Wherein all the arguments in his Epiſtolary Diſ- 
courſe againſt the Immortality of the Soul are par- 
ticularly anſwered, and the judgment of the fathers 
concerning that matter truly repreſented. Mr. 
Dodwell's book, againſt which this is levelled, is 
intitled: An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, proving from the 
ſcriptures, and the firſt fathers, that the foul is a 
principle naturally mortal, but immottalized ac- 
tually by the pleaſure of God, to puniſhment or to 
reward, by its union with the divine baptiſmal ſpi- 
rit: Wherein is proved, that none have the power 
of giving this divine immortalizing ſpirit, ſince the 
apoſtles, but only the biſhopss. 
The miſchieyous tendeney of this doctrine as it 
was ſupported by the great name of ths author in 
the learned world, made it more neceſſary that an 


- 


anſwer ſhould be given to what, from-another hand, ; 
might perhaps have been received. as a deſigned ban- 
ter upon both natural and revealed religion. Mr. 1 


Clarke was thought the moſt proper perſon for = 
work. 
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work. And he did it (ſays the biſhop'of Wine 
cheſter) in ſo excellent a manner, both with:regard. 
to the philoſophical part, and to. the- opinions of 


ſome of the primitive writers, upon whom. this: docx 
trine was fixed, that it gave univerſal. ſatisfaction,” : 
But this controverſy. did net ſtop here. For Mr. An- 
thony Collins, coming in as a ſecond to Mr. Dod- 
well, went much farther into the philoſophy of the 
diſpute, and indeed ſeemed to produce all that could 
plauſibly be ſaid againſt the immateriality of the 
ſoul, as well as the liberty of human actions. 
This opened a larger field of controverſy, into 
which Mr. Clarke entered, and wrote with ſuch a 
ſpirit of clearneſs and demonſtration, as ſhewed 
him greatly ſuperior to his adverſaries, both in me- 
' taphyſical and natural knowledge. 
Mr. Clarke's piece was —— by four de- 
fences of it, in four ſeveral letters to the author of a 
letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell ; contain- 
ing ſome remarks on a (pretended) demonſtration 
of the immateriality and natural immortality of the 
ſoul, in Mr. Clarke's anſwer to his late-Epiſtolary 
Diſcourſe, &c. 18 a £42 
The ſame year likewiſe; he tranſlated Sir Ifaac - 
Newton's Treatiſe of Opticks into elegant Latin. 
In the midſt of his other lebours, he found time 
alſo to ſhew his regard to the mathematical and 
phyſical ſtudies: his exact knowledge and {kill i 
them, and his natural affection and capacity for 
theſe ſtudies, were not a little improved by the par- 
ticular friendſhip of the incomparable Sir I ſaac Ne- 
ton; at whole. requeſt, biſhop Hoadly tells us, he 
tranſlated: that excellent performance, and ſent it 
all over Europe in a plainer and leſs ambiguous 
ſtyt, than the Engliſh language will permit. And 
here it may be proper to add, that, after the death 
af that great man, Dr. Clarke vindicated his doctrine 
a L 3 : Concerning 


— 
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-concerning the proportion of velocity and force of 


bodies in motion, againſt the objections of ſome late 
mathematicians, in a ſhort, plain, and maſterly 
letter. Nor muſt it be forgot, that Sir Iſaac New- 
ton was ſo particularly pleaſed with our author's 
verſion of his opticks, that he preſented him the ſum 
of five hundred pounds, or one hundred pound for 
each child, the doctor having then five children. 

He was now brought by his patron to court, and 
recommended to the favour of queen Anne, who 
appointed him one of her chaplains in ordinary ; 
and ſoon after, in conſideration of his great merit, 
and at the requeſt of the biſhop, preſented him to the 
rectory of St. James's Weſtminſter : from which 
time he left off his former way of preaching without 
notes, and made it his buſineſs to compoſe, and write 
down; as accurate ſermons as he could, 

From the time of his taking poſſeſſion of this 
living, he reſided conſtantly in the rectory- houſe; 
ſeldom leaving the place, unleſs for a few weeks in 
the long vacation, when the town was empty ; and 
during the time of his being rector, beſides the re- 
gular performance of all the other duties of his pro- 
fem̃on, he followed the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, 
in reading lectures upon the church catechiſm, every 
Thurſday morning, for ſome months in the year. 
Upon his advancement to this benefice in 1709, 
he took the degree of doctor in divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon that occaſion 
by the performance of a remarkable public exerciſe. 
a queſtions on which he diſputed were theſe : I. 
Nullum Fidei Chriſtianz Dogma, in S. Scripturis 
traditum, eſt rectæ rationi diſſentaneum, i. e. No 
\article of Chriſtian faith, delivered in the holy ſcrip- 
tures,” is diſagreeable to right reaſon.“ II. Sine 
actionum humanarum libertate nulla poteſt "= re- 
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Igio, i. e. Without the freedom of human ac- 
tions there can be no religion.“ 
The doctor's theſis was an elaborate diſcourſe 
upon the firſt of theſe two queſtions. Dr. James, 
then royal profeſſor of divinity, a very learned and 
acute diſputant, exerted himſelf more than uſual on 
this occaſion; and, after having ſifted every part 
of Dr. Clarke's theſis with the ſtricteſt nicety, preſs 
ed him with all the force of ſyllogiſin in its various 
forms. | Tothe former our reſpondent made an ex- 
tempore reply, in a continued diſcourſe for near 
half an hour; in which, without any heſitation 
either for thoughts or language, he took off the 
force of all that the profeſſor had ſaid, in ſuch a man- 
ner that many of the auditors declared themſelves 
aſtoniſhed, and owned that, if they had. not been 
within fight of him, they ſhould have ſuppoſed he 
had read every word of his reply out of a paper. 
After this, in the courſe of the ſyllogiſtical diſ- 
putation, he guarded ſo well againſt the arts, which 
the profeſſor. was maſter of in perſection; replied 
ſo readily to the greateſt difficulties ſuch an objector 
could propoſe; and preſſed him ſo cloſe and hard 
with clear and intelligent anſwers ; that, perhaps 
never was ſuch a confſi heard in the ſchools ;.nor 
any. diſputation kept up with ſuch ſpirit, and ended 
with equal honour to the reſpondent. The profeſſor 
who was a man of humour as well as learning, ſaid 
to him aloud, towards the end of the diſputation, 
Probe me exacuiſti, or (as others think) exercuiſt : 
which was looked upon as a very high compliment, 
in his humourous way of ſpeaking. And the learned 
members af the univerſity, who had with pleaſure 
attended to every part of the diſputation, went away 
diſcourſing to one another of the unuſual entertain- 
ment they had had in the ſchools : and particularly 
admiring, that, after an abſence of ſo many years, 
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and a long courſeof buſineſs of quite another nature, 
they heard him now handling the ſubjects he under- 
took in ſuch a maſterly manner, as if this ſort of aca- 
demical exerciſe had been his conſtant employment: 
and with ſuch a fluency and purity of expreſſion, 
as if he had been accuſtomed to no other language 
in converſation but Latin. Mr. Whiſton tells us, 
in the words of an unknown admirer of Dr. Clarke, | 
who was preſent at this famous act, that every 
creature was wrapt up into ſilence and aſtoniſhment, 
and thought the performance truly admirable.” 

In the year 1710, Dr. Clarke publiſhed a beau- 
riful edition of Cæſar s Commentaries ; which is 
intitled, C. Julii Cæſaris quz extant, accuratifſime 
cum libris editis et MSS. optimis col lata, recognita, 
et correcta: acceſſerunt annotat ion es Sumuelis 
Clarke, S. T. P. Item indices ns; rerumque 
et verdiirum, utiliſimæ. 

It was printed in 1712, in folio; and afterwards, 
in 1720, in 8vo. It was dedicated to the great 
duke of Marlborough, at a time when his unpa- 
ralleled victories and ſucceſſes had raiſed his glory 
to the 1 . pitch abroad, and leſſened a inte- 
reſt and favour. at home. 

In the publication of this book, Dr. Clarke took 
particular care of the punctuation, or a proper diſ- 
tribution of each ſentence into its conſtituent mem- 
ders: an exactneſs too much neglected by learned 
men, though abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving the 
perſpicuity, and even the beauty of an author's lan- 
guage. In the annotations, be ſelected what ap- 
peared the beſt and moſt judicious in other editors, 
with ſome corrections and emendations of his own 
interſperſed. 

He acknowledges himſelf very particularly ob- 
figed to the leafned Dr. Richa 4 Bentley, for the 


ule af a manuftript in ms king's library ; to the 


reverend 
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DR. 


reverend Dr. Robert Cannon, for ſome various 


readings, tranſcribed from the Muſæum of Iſaac 
Voſſius; but different from thoſe which are inſerted 
in the Amſterdam edition of Cæſar, with the notes 


of Dionyſus Voſſius; and, laſtly, to Dr. John 


Moore, biſhop of Ely, for a manuſcript, uſed by 
Dr. Davis, in his edition of Cæſar, and by him 
called the Norwich manuſcript, bulbop Moore: be- 
ing tien biſhop af Norwich. . 

Vir. Addiſon. takes notice of Dr. Clarke's folio 
edition of Czfar's- Commentaries in the following 
words: 


Commentaries, has already been taken notice of in 
foreign gazettes, and is a worł that does honour to 
the Engliſn preſs. It is no wonder that an edition 


Jhould be very correct, which has paſſed through 


the hands of the moſt accurate, learned, and judi- 
cious writers this age has produced. The beauty 
of the paper, of the character, and of the ſeveral 
cuts, with which this noble work is 4lluſtrated, 
makes 4t the fineſt book that I have ever ſeen; and 
is a true inſtance. of the Engliſh genius; WI 
though it does not come the firſt into any art, 


nerally carries it to 8 than any o er 


country in the worl 

Soon after this, Dr. Clarke became engaged in 
a warm controverſy, occaſioned by the publicatios 
of his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity; of which 


notice was taken, and complaint made, by the 


lower houſe af convocation, in 1714: but the affair 
ſoon ended, upon the members of the upper houſe 


declaring themſelves ſatisfied with the explanations, 


delivered in to them by the author, upon the * 
of the complaint. 

Thus ended this troubleſome affair; che molt 

lt - we have in a piece in- 


6 The new alirion which is given us of Cæſar- 8 | 


| 
| | 
| 
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titled, << An Apology for Dr. Clarke; containing, 
An Account of the late Proceedings in Convoca- 
tion upon his Writings concerning the Trinity. 
London, 1714, in 8vo.” 
His Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity was fir 
publiſhed in 8vo, in 1712; and afterwards there 
was a ſecond edition, with ſome alterations, in 1716. 
The whole title is, The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity: wherein every Text in the New Teſta- 
ment, relating to that Doctrine, is diſtinctly con- 
ſidered; and the Divinity of our bleſſed Saviour, 
according to the Scriptures, proved and explained. 
«© The ſubject of this book, the author tells us, 
« is a. doctrine no way affecting the particular con- 
ſtitution, order, or external government of the 
church; but, in general, of great importance in 
religion : a matter not to be treated of {lightly and 


careleſsby, as it were by accident only, or after the 


manner of ſuperficial controverſies about words, or 
of particular occaſional queſtions concerning ambi- 
_ -2U0Us texts; but which ought, when. di{courſed 
upon at all, to be examined thoroughly on all ſides, 
by a {ſerious ſtudy of the whole ſcripture, and by 
tak ing care that the explication be conſiſtent with 
itſelf. in every part. 44 
It is divided into three parts. The firſt is, A 
Collection and Explication of all the Texts in the 
New Teſtament, relating to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. In the. ſecond part, The foregoing Doc- 
trine is ſet ſorth at large, and. explained. in parti- 
.,cularand diſtinct Propoktions. And, in the third, 
Ihe principal Paſſages in the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, relating to the Doarine of the Trinity 
are conſidered.  - 9 N bathe, 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, before mentioned, 
applauds our author's methed of proceeding, in 
- forming his own ſentiments upon ſo. important a 
434 * a point, 


yg, 
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point, which ſhould be a rule for every rational 
Chriſtian, | | 

&« He knew, and all men a „that it was a 


matter of mere revelation ; he did not therefore re- 


tire into his cloſet, and ſet himſelf to invent and 
form a plauſible hypotheſis, which might fit eaſily 


upon his mind: he had not recourſe. to abſtract 


and metaphyſical reaſonings, to cover or patronize 
any ſyſtem he might have embraced before: but, 
as a Chriftian, he laid open the New Teſtament: 
before him. He ſearched out every text, in which 
mention was made of the three Perſons, or of any 
one of them. He accurately examined the mean-- 
ing of the words uſed about every one of them; 
and, by the beſt rules of grammar and critique, 
and by his ſkill in language, he endeavoured to fix 
plainly what was declared about every Perſon, and 
Rr 

J am far from taking upon me,“ adds the bi- 
ſhop, << to determine, in fo difficult a queſtion, be- 
tween Dr. Clarke, and thoſe who made replies to- 


him. Fhe debate ſoon grew very warm, and, in. 


a little time, ſeemed to reſt prineipally upon him, 
and one particular adverfary, [Dr. Waterland, head 
of Magdalen-college, Cambridge, ] very ſkilful in 
the management of a debate, and very learned and 


well verſed in the writings of the aneient fathers. 


„ This I hope I may be allowed to ſay, that 


every Chriſtian divine and layman, ought to pay his. 


thanks to Dr. Clarke, for the method into which he 
brought this diſpute ; and for that collection of the 


texts of the New Teſtament, by which, at laſt, it 
' muſt be decided, on which ſoever the truth. 


may be ſuppoſed to lie. . , 
« And tet me add this one word' more, that, 
fince men of ſuch thought, and ſuch learning, have 
thewn the world, in their own-example, how widely 
L & h the 
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the moſt honeſt enquirers after truth may difter 
upon ſuch ſubjects; this, methinks, ſhould alittle 
abate our mutual cenſures, and a little take off from 
our poſitiveneſs about the neceſſity of explaining, 
in this or that one determinate ſenſe, the ancient 
paſſages relating to points of ſo ſublime a nature.” 

His lordſhip concludes what he had to ſay upon 
this ſubject, with aſluring us, that, „ from the 
time of Dr, Clarke's publiſhing this book, to the 
day of his death, he found no reaſon, as far as he 
was able to judge, to alter the notions which he bad 
there profeſſed, concerning the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, towards any of thofe ſchemes, which 
ſeemed to him to derogate from the honour of the 
Father, on one ſide; or from that of the Son and 
Spirit, on the other. | 

This, adds the biſhop, „I thought proper 
Juſt to mention, as what all his friends know to 
be truth.” „weicher 

Some time before the publication, a meſſage was 
ſent him fram the lord Godolphin, and others of 
queenAnne's miniſters, importing, that the affairs 
of the public were with difficulty chen kept in the 
hands of thoſe, who were at all for liberty; that 
it was therefore an unſeaſonable time for the publi- 
ation of a book which would make a great noiſe 
and diſturbance; and they therefore deſired him go 
Forbear, till a fitter opportunity ſhould offer, itſelf. 

To this meſſage Dr. Clarke paid no regard, but 
went on, according to the dictates of his conſcience, 
with the publication of his book. Since Dr. Clarke's 
death, a third edition of this book hag been printed, 
with very great additions, left under the author“ 
cwn hand, ready prepared for the preſs, ) 

It gave occaſion to. a number of books and 
Paw on the ſubject, ritten by himſelf and 
athers, too tedious to ænumerate, but which 7 
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Found in a pamphlet intitled, An Account of all 


the conſiderable Books and Pamphlets, that have 
been wrote on either ſide, in the controverſy con- 
cerning the Trinity, ſince the year 1712: in which 
is alſo: contained an Account of the Pamphlets writ 
this laſt year on each ſide by the Diſſenters, to the 
end of the year 1719. London, 1720, in 8vo.” 
In 1715 and 1716, Dr. Clarke had a diſpute with 
the celebrated Mr, Leibnita, relating to the prin- 
ciples of natural philoſophy and religion; anda col- 
lection of the papers, which between them, 
was publiſhed in 1717. wilt ara 
To this collection are added, Letters to Dr, Clarke 
concerning Liberty and Neceſſity, from a gentleman 
Richard Bulkley, Eſq;) of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; with the Doctor's Anſwers to them: alſo 
remarks upon a book, intitled, APhiloſophical En- 
quiry concerning human liberty (by Anthony Col- 
lins, Eſq; ). This book. is inſcribed to her late ma- 
jeſty, queen Caroline (then princeſs of Wales) who 
was pleaſed to have the controverſy paſs through 
her hands, and was the witneſs and judge of ever 
ſtep of it. And Dr. Clarke, uſed often to ſpe 
with admiration of the queen's marvellaus 1 


and judgment in the ſeveral parts of the diſpute. 
It related chiefly to the important and difficult 


points of liberty and neceſſity; points in which Dr. 
Clarke always excelled, and ſhewed a ſuperiority 
to all his opponents, whenever they came into pri- 
vate diſcourſe, or public debate. 


Mr. Whiſton obſerves, © that Leibnitz _ 
preſſed ſo hard by Dr. Clarke, from matter of fact, 


known laws of motion, and the diſcoveries of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, avho! heartily. aflifted the doctor, 


that he was forced to have recourſe to metaphyſical 


ſubtilties, and to à pre-eſtahliſhed barmany 'of 
things, in his own imagination, which he ſtyles 2 
5 155 b | : duperiar 
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reprinted that year, for the uſe of 


And 


and in a pamphlet, intitled, An humble Apology 
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ſuperior reaſon; till it was ſoon ſeen, that Leibnitz's 
ſuperior reaſon ſerved to little elfe, but to confirm 
the great ſuperiority of experience and mathematics 
above all fuch metaphyſtcal ſubtilties whatſoever. 
And I confeſs,” adds Mr. Whiſton, „I look upon 
theſe letters of Dr. Clarke, as among the moſt uſe- 
ful of his performances in natural philoſophy.” 

In 1718, a controverſy aroſe concerning the pri- 


mitive Doxologies, occahoned by an alteration made 


by Dr. Clarke in thoſe of the ſinging Pſalms, 
This he did in certain ſelect hymns and pſalms, 
St. James's pariſh. 
The alterations were theſe : | 
To Ged, through Chriſt, his only Son, 
Immortal Glory be, &c. | 
; , 4 


| 'To God, through Chrift, his Son, our Lord, 
ll Glory be therefore, cke. 


A cenſiderable number of theſe ſelec pſalms and 


hymns having been diſperſed by the Society for 
promoting of Chriſtian knowledge, before the alte- 
ration of the doxologies was taken notice of, Dr. 
Clarke was charged with a deſign of impoſing upon 


the Society; whereas, in truth, the edition of them 


had been prepared by him for the uſe of his own 
pariſh only, before the Society had any thoughts of 
purchaſing any of the copies. | 

However, the biſhop of London thought pro- 
per to publiſh a Letter to the Incumbents of all 
Churches and Chapels in his Dioceſe, concerning 


their not uſing any Forms or Doxology, dated De- 


cember 26, 1718. This letter was animadverted 
upon by Mr. Whiſton, in his Letter of Thanks to 


the right reverend the lord biſhop: of London, fer 


bis late Letter to his S apainſt the uſe of new 
Forms of Doxology, &c. dated January 17, 1719; 


tor 
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for St. Paul, and the other Apoſtles; or, a Vindi- 
cation of them and their Doxologies from the Charge 
of Hereſy. By Cornelius Paets. London, 1719. 
Soon after came out an ironical piece, intitled, 
A Defence of the biſhop of London, in Anſwer to 
Mr. Whiſton's Letter of Thanks; addreſſed to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. To which is added, 
A Vindication of Dr. Sacheverell's late Endeavour 
to turn Mr. Whiſton out of his church. Mr, 
.Whiſton's Letter of Thanks occaſioned likewiſe 
the two following pieces; viz. The lord biſhop of 
London's Letter to his Clergy vindicated, &c. By 
2 Believer; London, 1719: and, A Seaſonable Re- 
view of Mr, Whiſton's Account of Primitive Dox- 
clogies, &c. By a Preſbyter of the dioceſe of Lon- 
don, ( ſuppoſed to be Dr. William Berriman). 
London, 1719. To the latter Mr. Whiſton re- 
plied in a Second Letter to the biſhop of London, 
&c. dated March 1x, 1719: and the author of 
the Seaſonable Review, &c, anſwered him in a 
Second Review, &c. As to Dr. Clarke's conduct 
in this affair, Mr. Whiſton eſteems it one of 
the moſt Chriſtian attempts towards ſomewhat of 
reformation, upon the primitive foot, that he ever 
ventured upon. But he adds, that the biſhop of 
London, in the way of modern authority, was 
quite too hard for Dr. Clarke, in the way of primi- 
tive Chriſtianity.“ | LO & | 
About this tune, he was pre-uicd by Mr. Sech- 
mere, chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, io 
the maſterſhip of Wigſtan hoſpital in Leicefter.. 
In 1724, he publithed in octavo, ſeventeen ſer- 
mons on ſeveral occaſions, eleven of which were 
never befote printed. In 1727, upon the death of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, he was offered the place of maſ- 
tex of the mint, which he thought proper to refuſe. 


Upon 
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Upon the offter of this place, he adviſed with his 
friends, and particularly with'Mr. Emlyn and Mr. 
Whiſton; who were both heartily againſt it, as what 
he did not want, as what was entirely remote from 
his profeſſion; and would hinder the ſucceſs of his 
miniſtry, To which Mr. Whiſton added, as his 
principal reaſon againſt it, that ſuch refuſal would 
ſhew that he was in earneſt with religion. Dr. 
Elarke was himſelf of the ſame opinion, and could 
never reconcile himſelf to this ſecular preferment, 
And it is taken notice of to the honour of Mrs, 
Clarke, that ſhe never ſet her heart upon the ad- 

vantages this place would produce to her family, 
but leſt the doctor at full liberty to act as his con- 
ſcience and inclination ſhould direct him. Mr. 
. Whiſton, who particularly mentions this affair, in- 
forms us, that Mr. Conduit, who ſucceeded, gave 
A ' thouſand pounds to vacate a place among the 
king's writers; which wag given to one of Dr. 
Clarke's ſons. e >| | | 
In 1728, was publiſhed, A Letter from Dr. Clarke 

to Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, concerning The Propor- 
tion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in motion. 
The beginning of the year 1729, he publiſhed at 
London in quarto, the twelve firtt books of Homer's 
This edition was dedicated to his royal highneſs 
the duke of Cumberland. The Latin verſion is al- 
moſt entirely new, and annotations are added at the 
bottom of the pages. Homer, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter tells us, was Dr. Clarke's admired author, 
even ta a degree of ſomething like enthuſiaſm hardly 
natural to his temper; and that in this he went a 
little beyond the bounds of Horace's judgment, and 
was ſo unwilling to allow the favourite poet ever to 


nod, that he bas taken remarkable pains10 find out, 
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and give a reaſon for every paſſage, word, and tittle, 
that could: create any ſulpicions.. 920 | 1 
The tranſlation, adds his lordſhip, „with 
his corrections, may now. be ſtiled accurate; and 
his nates, as fur as they go, are indeed a treaſury 
of grammatical and critical knowledge.. 
he twelve laſt books of the lad were publiſhed, 

in 1732, in quarto, by our author's fon, Mr. Sa- 
muel Clarke, who informs us, in the preface, that 
his father had finiſhed the annotations to the three 
frſt of thoſe books, and as far as the 359th verſe of 
the fourth; and had reviſed the text and verſion as 
far as 510 of the ſame book. A ſecond edition of 
the whole was publiſhed in 1735, in two volumes 
oOctavo. , 0 ' | Þ > 
This was the laſt year of this great and learned 
man's life : for hewas taken ſuddenly ill on the 11th 
of May, and died on the 1711. 
The day on-which he was taker ill, he went out 
in the morning, to preach before the judges at Ser- 
jeant's- inn; and there was ſeized with a pain in 
Ins ſide, Which made it impoſſible for him to per- 
form the office he was called to, and became quick. 
ly ſo violent, that he was obliged to be carried home; 
He went to bed; and thought himſelf fo much bet. 
ter in the afternoon, that he would not ſuffer him- 
{elf to be blooded ; againſt which remedy he had en- 
tertained ſtrong prejudices. But the pain feturn- 
ing very violently about two the next morning, 
made the advice and aſſiſtance of a very able phy- 
ſic ian abſolutely neceſſary ;' who, after twice bleed- 
ing him, and other applications, thought him, as 
he alſo thought himſeſf, to be out of all.danger ; 
and ſa continued to think, till the Saturday morn- 
ing following; when, to the © inexpreffible ſurpriſe 
of alL about him, the pain removed from his fide 
to avs head; and, after a very ſhort complaint, tox 
5 ä away 
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away his ſenſes, ſo as they never returned any more. 
He continued breathing till between ſeven and eight 
in the evening of that day, and then expired. 
Hie married Katherine, the only daughter of the 
reverend Mr. Lockwood, rector of Little Maſſing- 
ham, in Norfolk; by whom he had ſeven children: 
two of them died before him, and one a few wecks 
after him. Since his death, have been - publiſhed, 
from his original manuſcripts, by his brother, Dr, 
John Clarke, dean of Sarum, An Expoſition on 
the Church Catechiſm; and ten volumes of ſer- 
ond: 15y 116 3x47) $2 th 3, 1 
The expoſition contains thoſe lectures he read, 
every Thurſday morning, for ſome months in the 
„at St. James's church. In the latter part of 
is life, he reviſed them with great care, and left 
them completely prepared for the preſs. The firſt 
edition of them was in 1729. 
This performance of Dr. Clarke's was imme - 
diately animadverted upon by a very learned divine 
Dr. Waterland, head of Magdalen- college, Cam- 
ridge), under the title of, Remarks upon Dr. 
Clarke's Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm. This 
produced an Anſwer to the Remarks upon Dr. 
Clarke's Expofition of the Church Catechiſm (by 
Dr. Sykes, dean of Burien).  , 1 
The author of the Remarks replied in a piece, 
intitled, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, 
of the Chriſtian Sacraments, conſidered; in rep y 
to a Pamphlet, intitled, An Anſwer, &c. As allo 
the comparative Value of Moral and Poſitive Du- 
ties diſtinctly ſtated and cleared. The Anſwerer 
rejoined, in a Defence of the Anſwer, &c. Where - 
in the Difference between Moral and Poſitive Duties 
is fully ſtated. Being a Reh to, &c. This occa- 


ſioned a Supplement to the Treatiſe, intitled, An 


Anſwer, & c. Wherein the Nature and Value 7 Po- 
| tive 
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fitive Inſtitutions is more particularly examined, 
and Objections anſwered, By the ſame author. 
Then followed the Anſwerer's Reply, intitled, The 
true Foundations of Natural and Revealed Religion 
| afſerted : being a Reply to the Supplement, &c. 
Which being animadverted upon by the Remarker, 
in the Poſtſcript to his Second Part of Scripture 
vindicated, produced An Anſwer to the Poſtſcript, 
&c, Wherein is ſhewn, that if Reaſon be not a 
ſufficient Guide in Matters of Religion, the bulk 
of Mankind, for a thouſand years, had no ſufficient 
Guide at all in Matters of Religion, 

The particulars of Dr. Clarke's character, with 
which we ſhall cloſe our account of this learned 


and conſcientious divine, are conciſely drawn by | 


the maſterly hand of Dr, Hare, biſhop of Winch 
ter, author of © Difficulties and Diſcouragements, 
m_ attend the Study of the Scripture, in the 
ay of private Jud t. What he ſays, in re- 
ſpect to the 9 our author, is as follows - 
« Dr, Clarke is a man, who has all the good 
qualities, that can meet together, to recommend 
him. He is poſſeſſed of all the parts of learning, that 
are valuable in a clergyman, in a degree that few 
poſſeſs any ſingle one, He has joined, to a good 
{kill in the three learned languages, a great com- 
paſs of the beſt philoſophy and mathematics, as ap- 
pears by his Latin works; and his Engliſh ones are 
ſuch a proof of his own piety, and of his know- 
ledge in divinity, and have done ſo much ſervice 
to religion, as would make any other man, that 
was not under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, ſecure of the 
friendſhip and eſteem of all good churchmen, eſ- 
pecially of the clergy: and to all this piety? and 
learning, and the uſe that has been made of it, 
is added, a temper happy beyond expreſſion; a _ 
; Z reid Y» 
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caſy, modeſt, inoffenſive, obliging behaviour, adorn 
all his actions; and no paſſion, vanity, inſolence, 
or oſtentation, appear either ih what he writes or 
ſays: and yet theſe faults are often incident to the 
beſt of men, in the freedom of converſation, and 
in the writing againſt impertinent and unreaſonable 
adverſaries, eſpecially ſuch as ftrike at the founda- 
tion of virtue and religion. 

„This is the learning, this the temper, of the 
man, whoſe ſtudy of the ſcriptures has betrayed him 
into a ſuſpicion af ſome heretical opinions.” | 


SIX JAMES THORNHILL, 
LA. b. 1676, to 1732.) 


T © one of ' thoſe incidental circumſtances pro- 
duced by the viciflitudes of human affairs, 
England ſtands indebted for the noble productions 
of this great maſter in the art of hiſtory-painting. He 
was the fon of a gentleman, claiming deſcent from 
an ancient family in Dorſetſhire, and was born 
there in the year 1676. His father enjoyed a com- 
petent landed eſtate, but, by ill management and 
diſſipation, he involved himſelf in ſuch difficulties, 
that he was obliged to ſell it. This fituation of 
their domeſtic affairs, obliged the ſon to think of 
applying himſelf to ſome profeſſion by which he 
night be enabled to ſupport himſelf in a 3 
WES > uitable 
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ſuitable to his birth, and to the expectations he had 
formed before his father's misfortunes, , _ 

An early taſte for drawing, ſuggeſted to him the 
idea of ſtudying the polite art of painting ; and in 
this view he went to London, where he was pro- 
tected, and encouraged in his deſign, by that emi- 
nent phyſician, Dr, Sydenham. 

At this period there were no very famous maſters in 
England; Sydenham was therefore obliged to place 
his nephew under the direction of a painter of ſo little 
eminence, that not even the merit of having had 
fuch a pupil as "Thornhill could preſerve his name 
from oblivion. The genius of our young artiſt ſup- 
plied the defects of his inſtructor; being left to his 
own taſte, judgment, and application, the force of 
his imagination was called forth by this very eircum- 
{tance z, and his induſtry keeping pace with his in- 
genuity, he made a rapid progreſs, and gradually 
roſe to the higheſt reputation. | 
His generous patron, as ſoon as he found him 
capable to form a judgment of the works of the 
great maſters of the Flemiſh and Italian ſchools, 
enabled him to travel through Holland and Flan- 
ders; from the latter, he pafted into France, where 
he bought ſeveral good pictures; amongſt others, 
a holy virgin, by Annibal Caracci, and the hiſtory 
of Tancred, by Pouſhn. Unfortunately, he did not 
purſue his travels; and great as his merit was, the 
belt judges are of opinion, that, had he ſtudied at 
Rome, and at Venice, only a ſhort time, he would 
have acquired greater cotrectneſs at the one, and a 
more exact knowledge of the perfection of colouring 
at the other, than he poſſeſſed; and his works 
would, in that caſe, it is thought, have been ſupe- 
rior to the firſt painters amongit the moderns. 
As it was, he excelled in hiſtorical and allego- 
rical compoſitions, and in portrait, perſpective, 8 
archi- 
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architecture; he had a fertile invention, he ſketched 
his deſigns with great eaſe and ſpirit, and he exe- 
cuted them with a free and firm pencil. 

His merit in his own country was unrivalled, 
and it ſoon attracted the attention of the patrons of 
the fine arts, who were indeed but few in number, 
in his time, but they were ſuch as thought no re- 
wards too great for excellence like his. Queen 
Anne ſet the example, by appointing him to be 
ſtate-painter, and employing him to paint the hiſ- 
tory of St. Paul, in the dome of St. Paul's cathe- 
dral ; it is executed in a noble and beautiful taſte, 
on eight pannels, in two colours, relieved with 
gold. He afterwards executed ſeveral other public 
works, particularly at Hampton - court palace, where 
he painted an apartment, in which the queen and 
her conſort, prince George of Denmark, are re- 
ene in allegorical figures, on the cieling; and 

y cotemporary writers, the portraits are faid to be 
che molt ſtriking reſemblances of the royal pair: 
the ſame ſùbject is executed in another taſte on the 
wall. The other paintings in that palace were done 
by Antonio Verrio, a Neapolitan. Nn 

Theſe great works having eſtabliſhed his reputa- 
tion, he ſoon acquired a fortune ſufficient to enable 
him to re- purchaſe the family-eſtate; and both 
wealth and honours were the fruits of his happy 

nius. He was choſen knight of the ſhire for 

rſetſhire, and in that capacity, ſat ſeveral years 
in parhament ; the queen likewiſe conferred upon 
him, the honour of knighthood, 

The laſt great undertaking of a public nature, 
and which is eſteemed his maſter- piece, was the 
paintings in the reſectory and ſaloon of Greenwich- 
hoſpital ;' a work, Which, at this time, is the daily 
ſubject of admiration to the numerous —_ 

n II 1107 41 , this 
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this magnificent building; and which, on that ac- 
count, merits a particular deſcription. 12 2601 
The paſſage to this refectory is through a veſti- 
bule, where Sir James has repreſented, on the cu- 
pola, the four winds; and on the walls are boys, 
ſupporting pannels, with inſcriptions of the names 
of the beneraQtors to the hoſpital. From thence, 
you aſcend by a flight of ſteps to the: refectory, 
which is a very lofty, noble gallery, in the middle 
of which king William and queen Mary are repre- 
ſented allegorically in a ſitting poſture, attended by 
the emblems of love, and the virtues, who ſupport 
the ſcepter: the monarch appears to be giving peace 
to Europe, The twelve ſigns of the zodiac ſur- 
round the gteat oval in which he is painted: the 
four ſeaſons of the year are ſeen above; and Apollo, 
in the.chariot of the ſun, drawn by: four horſes, 
making his tour through the zodiac. The painter 
has repreſented the four elements in the angles 
and coloſſal figures ſupport the baluſtrade, where 
the portraits of thoſe able mathematicians, Tycho 
Brahe, Copernicus, and Newton, Who conſider- 
ably improved the art of navigation, are finely 
painted. "2 eech bt 0 att nn! 
The ceiling is all by his own hand, but he em- 
ployed a Polander to aſſiſt him in painting the walls, 
which are adorned with repreſentations of the vir- 
tues, -exprethve of the detign of the inſtitution; 
ſuch as liberality, boſpitality, and charity. The 
ſaloon is not ſo beautiful as the ceiling, you aſcend 
to it by ſeveral ſteps. The ceiling repreſents queen 
Anne and prince Ge of Denmark, ſurrounded 
by the heroic virtues ; Neptune and his train are 
oftering their marine preſents, and the four quar- 
2 of the world are in different attitudes admiring 
em. 


* 


King 
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King George I. is painted on the wall facing 
the entry to the ſaloon, fitting, with all his family 
round him. On the left you have the landing of 
king William, and on the right of George J. both 
_ at Greenwich, All the paintings were executed 
from deſigns made by Sir James; but it is to be 
lamented that hey were not all finiſhed by him, 
forthe incorrectneſs of his aſſiſtant is inſtant! 
be diſcerned by connoifleurs, who alſo — hg 
that the figures are too much crouded: upon the 
whole, however, this and his other works are ſuch 
proofs of ſuperior excellence in his art, that they 
do honour to his country, and will tranſmit his 
name to future generations. 
Sir James, Thornhill enjoyed abe: honour. and 
| emoluments of kiftory<paimer to the court under 
George I. and a few years after the acceſlion/ of 
George II. but taking part in the political diſputes 
of the times, he was diſmiſſed from this -poit, in 
17315 this diſgrace, it is ſaid, fat heavy at his 
heart, and. ned to haſten his death, Which 
happened in 17g, at the place of his n 
after à yea Fella, 1.10, 3%. „h boyd 
In his — and diſpoſition, Sir James "Thor 
hill was equally happy; and his engaging manners, 
joined with integrity and ſobriety, gained him the 
eſteem of all who knew bim. In fine, he had all 
the virtues of a gobd man, without thoſe vices and 
foibles we but too nn meet re in the cha- 
racters of eminent artiſts, l 
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A LIFE of 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
[A. D. 1688, to 1744-]/ 


Tine, excellent poet was deſcended ſrom a 


good family, and born on the 8th of June 1688, 
in London, where his father was then « conſider- 
able merchant. 

We are indebted for a further. account of Mr. 
Pope” 8 family, to the ſatires that were made upon 
him; in anſwer to which, he thought proper to 
publiſh the following ſhort genealogy: | 

That Alexander Pope, his father, was of a gen- 
tleman's family in Oxfordſhire ; the head of which 
was the earl of Downe, in Ireland, whoſe ſole 
heireſs married the earl of Lindſey. His mother 
was Editha, the daughter of William Turner, Eſq; 
of Vork: the had three brothers; one of whom. was 
killed; another died in the ſervice of king Charles I, 
and the eldeſt following his fortune, and becoming 
a gene cer in Spain, left her what eſtate re- 
mained after the ſequeſtrations and forſeitures of 
her family ; which, as well as thatof her huſband, 
was of the Romiſh religion. * 

He was taught to read very early by an | aunt, and f 
he learned to write without any aſſiſtance, by copy- 
ing printed books; which he executed with great 
neatneſs and exactneſs. At eight years of age, he 
was put under the tuition of one Taverner, a popith | 

Vor. VI. M | prieſt, 
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prieſt, who taught him the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek tongues. He imbibed theſe elements of 
claſſical learning with the greateſt facility, and, on 
firſt ſeeing the poets, diſcovered at once, both the 
peculiar bent of his inclination, and the excellency 
of his genius, WT 

About this time, accidentally meeting with 
Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, he was ſo much 
{truck with the force of the ſtory, that notwith- 
ſtanding the deadneſs and infipidneſs of the verſi- 
fication, Ogilby became a favourite book. The 
Ovid of Sandys fell next in his way; and, it is 
ſaid, that the raptures theſe tranflations him 
were ſo ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them with plea- 
ſure all his life after. | | 

From his private tutor he was ſent to a popiſh 
ſeminary at 'Twyford, near Wincheſter ; whence 


he was removed to a ſchool at Hyde-park corner. 


He was now about ten years of age, and, being 
carried ſometimes to the play-houſe, the ſight of 
theatrical repreſentations put him upon turning 
the chief events of Homer into a kind of play, 
made up of a number of ſpeeches from 9 
tranſlation, connected by verſes of his own. 
perſuaded the upper boys to act this piece; a cu- 
riofity which one would have been glad to have 
ſeen. The maſter's gardener repreſented the cha- 
racter of Ajax, and the actors were dreſſed after the 
prints of his favourite Ogilby ; which indeed make 
far the beſt part of that book, being deſigned and 
engraved by artiſts of repute, - 

In the mean time, he was fo unfortunate as to 
loſe, under his two laſt maſters, what he had ac- 
quired} by the firſt. In this condition, at twelve 
years of age, he'retired with his parents to Binfield, 
in Windſor-foreft, where his father had provided a 
convenient little box, not far-fromOakingham, in 

1 | Berkſhire ; 
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Berkſhire; and, at his firſt coming, *tis ſaid, was 
put under another prieſt for a few months, but with 
as little ſucceſs as before; ſo that he reſolved to 
become his own maſter, This country retreat, how- 
ever, ſuited his melancholy and reflective temper ; 
and it was about this time that he wrote his Ode on 
Solitude, which appears to be the firſt fruits of his 
poetical genius. / | 
lt was here too, that he firſt peruſed the writings 
of Waller, Spenſer, and Dryden; but, on the firſt 
ſight of Dryden, he abandoned the reſt, having now 
found an author whoſe caſt was extremely conge= 
nial with his own, After he met with this favou- 
rite's works, he was neyer eaſy till he had, ſeen the 
author ; and, for that purpoſe, he procured a friend 
to bring him to a cle. oute where Dryden was, 
only that he might be bleſſed with the fight of that 

This could not have been long before Mr. Dry- 
den's death, which happened in 1701; ſo that Mr. 
Pope was never known to him: a misfortune which 
he laments in the following pathetic words: 
| Ti; — | 


% Virgiſtom tantum vidi.“ 

He never mentioned him afterwards without a 
kind of rapturous veneration, Thus, for inſtagce, 
having run over the names of his great friends and 
encouragers, he concludes with the perſon whom 
he . — above all the reſt, in the following diſ- 
8 1 


And St. John's ſelf, great Pryden's friend before, 
With open arms received one poet more. 
His works therefore he ſtudied with equal plea- 
ſure and attention; he 2 them before his eyes 
| 2 . | as 
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as a model: in ſhort, he copied not only his har- 
monious verſification, but the very turns of his pe- 
riods: and hence it was, that he became enabled 
to give to Engliſh rhyme, all the harmony of which 
it is capable. e 

Binfield being near Eaſthamſtead, where Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull then reſided, our young genius was 
introduced to the acquaintance of that gentleman ; 
who, being ſtruck with admiration at his extraor- 
dinary genius, and pleaſed with his good ſenſe, as 
well as the decency and regularity 9 his manners, 
gave him great encouragement, and preſently ad- 
mitted him to a ſhare of his friendſhip. 

In the mean time, young Pope was not wanting 
to himſelf in improving his talents for poetry: at 
fourteen years old he had compoſed ſeveral elegant 
pieces; at fifteen, he had acquired a ready habit 
in the two learned languages; to which he ſoon 
after added French and Italian. | 
lt is a common obſervation, that ſome ſeeds of 
vanity and ſclf-conceit are neoeſſary ingredients in 
the compoſition of a poet; accordingly, our author 
was not without a proper ſhare of theſe qualities, 
and now thought himſelf capable of undertaking 
an epic poem. In that ſpirit, he ſet about v:riting 
his Alcander this year; and the performance, as 
might be expected, was a glaring proof of his child- 
iſh folly. However, he had either ſenſe or modcity 
enough, or both, to keep it in his ſtudy ; and in 
his riper years ſpoke of it with a frankneſs and in- 
cenuity that more than atones for the forwardnels 
of his attempt. 

<< I confeſs,” ſays he, there was a time when 
I was in love with myſelf; and my firſt productions 
were the children of ſelf- love upon innocence. | 
had , made an ,epic poem wank 27 ic! ga upon all 
the princcs, and I thought myſelf the greatelt ge- 


nius 


ner 
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nius that ever was. I cannot but regret theſe de- 
lightful viſions of my childhood, which, like the 
fine colours we ſee when our eyes are ſhut, are va- 
niſhed'for ever.” 22 = 
In the following year, 1704, he entered upon 

a taſk more ſuitable to his age. This was, his Paſ- 
torals, which brought him into the acquaintance 
of ſome of the moſt eminent wits of that time. He 
communicated theſe firſt to Mr. Wycherley, who 
was highly pleaſed with them, and ſent a copy to 
Mr. Walſh, author of ſeveral ingenious pieces, both 
in proſe and-verſe. . 
This introduced him to the acquaintance of that 
ntleman, - who proved a very ſincere friend to 
im; and having immediately diſcerned that our 


_ poet's chief talent lay not ſo much in {ſtriking out 


new thoughts of his own, as in improving thoſe 
which he borrowed from the ancients, and an eaſy 
verſification, told him, among other things, that 
there was one way left open for him to excel his pre- 


deceſſors, and that was correctneſs; obſerving, that 


though we had feveral great poets, yet none of 


them were correct: he therefore adviſed him to 


make that his ſtudy. l | 7H 
The advice was not Joſt : Mr, Pope received 
it very gratefully, and obſerved it very diligently, 


as appears by the ſubſequent letters in this corre- 


ſpondence; and no doubt the diſtinguiſhing har- 
mony of his numbers was in a great meaſure owing 
to it. | | & 
This year, 1704, he wrote alſo the firſt part of 
his Windſor-foreft, though the whole was not pub- 
liſhed till 1710, with a dedication to lord Lanſ- 
downe, whom he mentions as one of his earlieſt 
acquaintance; and beſides thoſe already named, 
he adds, Bolingbroke, Congreve, Garth, Swift, 
Atterbury,- Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, as per- 
M 3 | ſons 
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ſons with whom he was not only converſant, but 
beloved, at ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age; an 
ML bard for ſuch acquaintance. 
he circumſtance of our author's writing the 
firſt part of this poem ſo early as 1704, furniſhes 
no bad apology Er the general fault charged upon 
it; few images, it is ſaid, are introduced, which 
are not equally applicable to any place whatſoever. 
No part of cur bard's life is more intereſting 
than that cf his conduct in cultivating friendſhips, 
eſpecially with his brother poets. At the age of 
eighteen, he-was grown fo high in the eſteem of 
Wycherley, that he thought him capable of cor- 
recting his poems, (which had been damned) ſo as 
they might appear again in print. Pape complied 
with the requeſt, and executed it with equal free- 


| dom and judgment. But the faults proved too 


for the author of them to be told of; he was old, 
became jealous, and conſtrued his young editor's 
ingenuity, and plain dealing, into want of reſpect. 


Not only the de ign or publiſhing was dropped, but 


all correſpondence with the corredtor ſuſpended. 
This ungenerous treatment was reſented b 
Pope; and, though W ycherley was prevailed wit 
afterwards, by the mediation of a common friend, 
to. reſume the correſpondence, yet this went no 
farther than bare complaiſance. However, ſome 
time after Mr. Wycherley's death, his poems being. 
republiſhed by ſome mercenary. hand, in 1728, our 
author, the following year, printed ſeveral] letters 


that had paſſed. between them, in vindication of 


Mr. Wycherley's reputation as a poet, againſt ſome 

miſconſtructions prefixed to that edition. | 
Mr. Pope's. conduct, throughout this whole try- 
ing affair, was greatly above his years; but, young 
as he was, his talents were now beginning to ripen 
into full maturity. This appeared copſpicuoully 
| in 
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in his Eflay on Criticiſm ; which, though wrote ſo 
early. as 1708, yet placed him in the Auſt rank. of 
poets. At is indeed eſteemed a maſter-piece in it's 
kind, and diſcovered the peculiar turn of his genius, 
He was not yet twenty years old, ſo that every 
body ſtood amazed to find ſuch a knowledge of the 
world, ſuch a maturity of judgment, and ſuch a 
penetration into human nature, as are there diſ- 
played; inſomuch that it became a ſubject for the 
critics to diſplay their profoundeſt {kill in account- 
ing for it, The RI 148 in painting, as 
well as poetry, were generally obſerved, not to have 
produced any of their maſter-pieces before the age 
of thirty, or thereabouts; and that Mr. Pope's genius 
ripened earlier, was owing, it is ſaid, to a happy 
conjuncture of concurring circumſtances, He was 
fortunately ſecured from falling into the debauche- 
ries of women and wine (the too frequent bane of 
hapeful youth) by the weakneſs and dehcacy of his 
conſtitution, and the bad ſtate of-his health. The 
ſenſual vices were too violent for ſo tender a frame; 
he never fell into intemperance or diſſipation, which 
is of the greateſt conſequence in preſerving each fa» 
culty of the, mind in due vigour, Even his miſ-ſha+ 
pen figure is alledged to have been of uſe to him as 
a writer, | 

It is an obſervation of lord Bacon, that whoſo- 
ever hath any thing fixed in his perſon that induces 
contempt, . hath alle a perpetual ſpur within, to reſ- 
cue and deliver himſelf from it. Hence it has been 
thought not improbable that our poet might be ani- 
mated by this circumſtance to double his diligence, 
to make himſelf diſtinguiſhed by the rectitude of 
his underſtanding, and beautiful turn of mind, as 
much as he was by the deformity of his body. 

It was another circumſtance, equally propitious 
to the ſtudies of Pope, in this early part of his life, 

| M4 | that 
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that he inherited a fortune that was a decent com- 
petency, and ſufficient to ſupply the ſmall expences 
which, both by conſtitution and reflection, he re- 
uired. | , 

N But even the merit of the Eſſay on Criticiſm was 
ſurpaſſed by his Rape of the Lock. The former 
indeed excelled in the didactie ſtyle, for which he 
was peculiarly formed ; a clear head and ſtrong ſenſe 
being his characteriſtical qualities: his chief force 
lay in the underſtanding, rather than in the imagi- 
nation: but it is the creative power of the laſt, that 
conſtitutes the proper charaRteriſtic of poetry; and 
therefore it is in the Rape of the Lock, that Pope 
principally appears a poet; ſince in this performance 
he has diſplayed more imagination, than in all his 
other works put together, . | 

The poem took its birth from an incidental quar- 
rel that happened between two noble families, that 
of lord Petre, and Mrs, Fermor, both of our au- 
thor's acquaintance,” and of the ſame religion. His 
lordſhip, in a party of pleaſure, carried it ſo far as 
to cut off a favourite lock of the lady's hair. This, 
though done in the way of gallantry, was ſeriouſly 
reſented, as being indeed a real injury. Hence 
there preſently grew mutual animoſities, which 
being ſeen with .concern by a common friend to 
all, that friend requeſted Pope to try the power of 
his muſe on the occaſion ; intimating, that a pro- 
per piece of ridicyle was the likelieſt means to ex- 
tinguiſh the riſing flame, Pope readily complied 
with this friendly propoſal, and, the juncture re- 
quiring diſpatch, his firſt deſign was compleated in 
leſs than a fortnight ; which being ſent to the lady, 
bad more than the propoſed effect. Pleaſed to the 
higheſt degree with the delicacy of the compliment 
paid to her, ſhe firſt communicated copies of it to 
her acquaintance, and then prevailed with our _— 
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thor to print it: which he did, though not without 
the caution of concealing his name to ſo haſty a 
ſketch. But the univerſal applauſe which'the ſketch 
met with, put him upon enriching it with the ma- 
chinery of the ſylphs; and in that new dreſs, the 
two cantos extended to hve, came out the follow- 
ing year, 1712, accompanied by a letter to Mrs. 
Fermor, to whom he afterwards addreſſed another, 
which is eſteemed far ſuperior to any of Voiture; 
and it is here given to our readers, as a ſpecimen of 
our poet's — ann ſtyle. 


« To Mrs. Arabella Fermor, after her marriage. 
«© Mapan, n Am 

« You are ſenſible, by this time, how much the 
tenderneſs of one man of merit, is to be preferred 
to the addreſſes of a thouſand ; and by this time 
the gentleman you have made choice of, is ſenſible, 
how great is the joy of having all thoſe charms and 
good qualities, which have pleaſed ſo many, now 


applied to pleaſe one only, It was but juſt, that 
the ſame virtues which gave you reputation, ould 


give you happineſs; and I can wiſh you no greater, 
than, that you may, reap it to as high, a degree, as 
ſo much good nature muſt give it.to-your huſband. 
It may be expected, perhaps, that one Who 
bas the title of being a wit, ſhould fay ſomething 
more polite upon this occaſion; but j am really 
more a well-wiſher to your felicity, than a cele- 
brater of your beauty. Beſides, you are now a 
married woman, and in a fair way to be à great 


many better things than a, fine lady; fuch as, an 


excellent wife, a faithful friend, a tender parent, 
and, at laſt, as the conſequence of them all, a 


faint in heaven. You ought now to hear nothing, 


dut that which is all that you ever deſired to hear, 
whatever others have ſpoken to you, Imaan truth; 
f g N 5 7 and 
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and it is with the utmoſt that I affure you, no friend 
you have, can more rejoice in any good that befalls 
you, is more ſenſibly delighted with the profpect 
of your future happineſs, or more unfeignedly de- 
ſires a long continuance of it. 

« hope you will think it but juft, that a man, 
who will certainly be ſpoken of as your admirer 
after he is dead, may have the happineſs, while he 
is living, to be efteemed 

R * Your, &c.“ 


This letter is ſometimes annexed to the poem, 
and not injudiciouſly, as it renders the entertain- 
ment complete, in the happy marriage of the be- 
roine. | EN” 

This year he alſo publiſhed his“ Temple of 
Fame; having, according to his uſual caution, 
kept it hog peat in his ſtudy, _ 

It likewiſe appears from one of his letters, that 
he had now begun to tranſlate Homer's Iliad, and 
made a good progreſs in it; and, in 1713, he cir- 
culated propoſals for publiſhing that tranſlation by 
Tubſcription. © TY, 
Hie had been preſſed to this undertaking ſome 
years before by ſome of his friends, and was now 

greatly encouraged in the deſign by others, His 
religious principles difqualified him from receiving 
any ſolid teſtimony of his merit, in the uſual way, 
of a place at court, Common prudence therefore 
_ prompted him to make the beſt advantage he could 
of the reputation be had obtained by his poetic 
talents, and to try to raiſe an independent fortune 
by it. The ſucceſs exceeded his moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations; he acquired a confiderable fortune, by 
a ſubſcription ſo large, that it does honour to the 
kingdom, He ſaw all parties and denominations 
join in Ft, notwithſtanding the underhand — 
| | 0 
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of ſome pretended friends, who in vain oppoſed the 
ftream. At the head of theſe was found Mr. Ad- 
diſon. | 

Our author had long paid an awful veneration 
to that rival; the conſciouſneſs of which, ſerved 
to ſet a keener edge upon his reſentment. But, 
though the ſenſe of much treachery and falſchood 
tingled in every vein, yet he managed it with the 
niceſt prudence, and at laſt revenged it by a fatire 
which does him honour. 2 

The ſeveral ſteps of his conduct in this very eri- 
tical affair may be ſeen in his letters on this occa- 
fion, to which' the reader, who has not peruſed 
them, will thank us for referri:ig him. We ſhall 
only obſerve, in general, that, among other mean 
artifices made uſe of by Addiſon, to ſuppreſs the 
riſing merit and fame of his rival; it appears from 
theſe letters, that he diſcouraged Pope from inſert- 
ing the machinery in the Rape of the Lock ; that, 
to hurt him with the Whigs, he induſtriouſly gave 
it out, that Pope was a Tory and a Jacobite ; and 
faid that he had a hand in writing the Examiners. 
That Addiſon himſelf tranſlated the firſt book of 
Homer's Iliad, publiſhed under Tickell's name; 
which he declared, after Pope's was printed, was 
ſtill the beſt that had ever been done in any language. 
And, laſt of all, he privately encouraged Gildon 
to abuſe Pope in a virulent pamphlet, and gave 
him ten guineas for the performance: In- ſhort, 
this was the moſt dangerous aitack that Pope ever 


experienced. How much then does it raiſe the 


character of his parts and prudence, that he was 
able abſolutely to defeat it, and even to break theſe 
darts, which envy and malignity had forged againit 

him, upon the head of the dee va 225 
Thus, with admirable temper and ſpirit, he pre- 
ſerved his dignity; and, keeping his mind atten- 
M 6 ; tive 
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tive to every means that might render his tranſla- 
tion more perfect, he took a journey, alittle before 
the death of queen Anne, to Oxford ; to conſult 
ſome books in the Bodleian and other libraries in 
that univerſity ; and the firit part of his tranſlation 
was publiſhed the following year. 

This gave great ſatisfaction, ſo that his finances 


Were now put in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that he 


reſolved to place himſelf nearer his friends in the 
capital. In that view, the ſmall affair at Binfield 
being ſold, he purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, 
whither he yemoved with his father and mother 
befare'the expiration of the year 1715. He calls 
this one of the grand eras of his days; and the 
taſte he diſplayed in improving the feat became 
the general vogue. 5 

While he was employed in this delightful work, 
he could not forbear doubling the pleaſure he took 
in it, by communicating it to his friends. 

« The young ladies,“ ſays he, in a letter to 
Mr. Blount, „ may be affured, that I make no- 
thing new in my gardens, without wiſhing to ſee 
them print their fairy ſteps in every corner of them. 
J have put the laſt band to my works of this kind, 
in happily finiſhing the ſubterraneous way (from 
his houſe to his garden, under the high-ruad which 
ſeparated them) “ and grotto. I there found a 
ſpring of the cleareſt water, which falls in a per- 
petual rill, that echoes through the cavern day and 
night. From the river Thames you ſee through 
my arch, up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of 
open temple, wholly compoſed of ſhells, in the 
ruſtic manner; and from that diſtance, under the 
temple you look down through a ſloping arcade of 
trees, and ſee fails on the river ſuddenly appearing 
and vaniſhing as through a perſpective laſs When 
you ſhut the door of this grotto, it becomes 7 
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inſtant, from a luminous room, a camera obſcura : 
on the wall of which all the objects of the river, 
hills, woods, and boats, are forming a moving pic- 
ture in their viſible radiations ; and when you have 
a mind to light it up, it affords you a very different 
ſcene. It is finiſhed with ſhells, interſperſed with 
pieces of looking-glaſs in angular forms; and in 
the ceiling is a ſtar of the ſame materials; at which, 
when a lamp of an orbicular Rgure, of thin alabaſter, 
is hung in the middle, a thouſand pointed rays glit- 
ter, and are reflected over the place. There are 
connected to this grotto, by a narrower paſſage, 
two porches, one towards the river, of ſmooth 
ſtones, full of light and open; the other towards 
the garden, ſhadowed with trees, and rough with 


ſhells, flints, and iron ores. The bottom is paved 


with ſimple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk 
up the, wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural 
taſte, agreeing not ill with the little dripping mur- 
mur and the aquatic idea of the whole place. It 


wants nothing to complete it but a good ſtatue, 


with an inſcription like that beauteous pictureſque 
one, which you know I am ſo fond of. Tok 


| Hujus nympha n cuſtodia fontis, | 


ormio, dum blandæ ſentio murmur aque > 
Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, ſomnum 
Rumpere ; ſeu bibas, five lavere, tace. 


Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep,” 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep, 
Ah ! ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in filence, or in ſilence lave. 


« You'll think I have been very poetical in this 
deſcription, but it js. pretty nearly the truth.. 


Thig 
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| This letter was wrote in 1725: he afterwards 
wrote a poem upon it in a peculiar caſt and kind: 
and Mr. Warburton informs us, that the improv- 
ing this grotto was the favourite amuſement of his 
declining years; ſo that, not long before his death, 
by enlarging and incruſting it about with a vaſt 
number of ores and minerals of the richeſt and 
rareſt kinds, he had made it one of the moſt elegant 
and romantic retirements that is any where to be 
ſeen. 0 | 

« And,” adds that writer, “the beauty of his 
poctic genius, in the diſpoſition and ornaments of 
thoſe romantic materials, appeared to as much ad- 
vantage as in any of his beſt contrived poems.“ 

His father ſurvived his removal to Twickenham 
only two „dying ſuddenly, after a very health 
life, at — He was buried KA 
Twickenham, where his ſon erected a handſome 
monument to his memory, with an inſcription, ce- 
lebrating his - innocence, probity, and piety, As 
he was a Roman-catholic, he could not purchaſe, 
nor put his money to intereſt on real ſecurity ; 
and, as he adhered to the intereſt of king James, 
he made it a point of conſcience, not to lend it to 
the new government; ſo that, though he was worth 
near twenty thouſand pounds when he left off bu- 
ſineſs, from the ſame principles, at the revolution; 
yet afterwards, living upon the ſtock, he left our 
to the management of ſo narrow a fortune, 
that any one falſe ftep would have. been fatal. 

The old gentleman had ſometimes recommended 
to our author, in his earl ieſt years, the ſtudy of phy- 
ſic, as the beſt means of repairing that wafte of pro- 
perty which from his own principles was rendered 
- unavoidable. But this muſt have gone no farther 
than a ſimple propoſul, ſince we are aſſured by the 

ſon, that he broke no duty, nor diſobeyed either 
| parent, 
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parent, in following the profeſſion of a poet; and 
his father had the ſatisfaCtion of living long enough 

to ſee him in a ſure way of making a genteel for- 
"Pn by it. 

In fact, want of a due attention to this neceſſary 
point was not of the number of Pope's foibles; on 
the contrary, we find him taking all opportunities 
to puſh it to the utmoſt. In this diſpoſition, not 

ſatisfied with the golden tide that was continually 
flowing in from his tranſlation, he publiſhed, in 
1717, a collection of all the poetical pieces he had 
wrote before; in which, regard to his fortune had 
undeniably a conſiderable fare. With the ſame 
view, he gave a new edition of Shakeſpear; | which 
being publiſhed in 1721, diſcovered that he had 
conſulted his intereſt in the uadertaking more than 
his fame. 

The Iliad being finiſhed, he e 4 a con- 
ſiderable ſum to undertake the Ody that 
work being compleated in 1725, the = pu r 
was employed, in concert with his aſſociates, — 
dwift and Dr. Arbuthnot, in printing ſeveral vo- 
lumes of miſcellanies. 

About this time, he narrowly eſcaped lokng his 
life as he was returning home in a friend's chariot ; 
- which, on paſſing a bridge, happened to be over- 
turned, and thrown with the horſes into the river. 
The elafles were up, and he not able to break them, 
ſo that he was in immediate danger of drowning, 
hen the poſtilion, who had juſt recovered himſelf, 
came to his relief, broke the glaſs which was up- 
bernd wor him. out, and carrjed him to the 
ank; but a fragment of the broken glaſs cut one 
of his hands ſo any; that he loſt the uſe of 
two of his fingers 
| He had now — to himſelf a comfortable 


competency, ä 
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his next care was to ſecure his literary fame from 
all future attacks, by ſilencing his envious rivals; 
having accompliſhed this in his admirable poem 
intitled The Dunciad,” that ſatire came out in 
r 1727, in 4to. | 
e ſomewhere obſerves, that the life of an au- 
thor is a ſtate of warfare; and he has, in this at- 
tack, or, rather, ſeries of attacks, ſhewed himſelf 
a complete general in the art of this kind of war. 
Our- poet bore the infults of his enemies full ten 
years before he hazarded a 13 battle; be was 
all that while climbing the hills of Parnaſſus; during 
which; he could not forbear ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes; 
and the ſucceſs of theſe was of uſe, in ſnewing him 
his ſuperior ſtrength, and thereby adding confidence 
to his courage, but he was now ſeated ſafely on the 
ſummit: beſides, he had obtained what, in his 
- own opinion, is the happieſt end of life, the love 
of valuable men; and the next felicity, he declares, 
was to get rid of fools and ſcoundrels: to which 
end, after having, by feveral affected marches and 
counter-marches, brought the whole army of them 
into his power, he ſuddenly fell upon them with a 
pen as irreſiſtible as the ſword of Michael the arch- 
angel; and made an abſolutely univerſal laughter 
of them, ſuffering not a ſingle ſoul to eſcape his fury. 
| he cautiouſly made its firſt appearance, 
as a battery, in Ireland; nor, indeed, was 
the triumph completed without the aſſiſtance of our 
author's undoubted ſecond, dean Swift, who, hav- 
ing furniſhed it with ſome exquiſitely wrought ma- 
terials, a pompous edition as printed at London in 
1728. 11. i to. ita 4 ; | 
5 This edition was preſented to the king and queen, 
by Sir Robert Walpole; who probably at this time 
ered to procure Mr. Pope a penſion; which he 
refuſed with the ſame ſpirit as he had formerly done, 
al 
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an offer of the ſame kind made him by lord Hali- 
ſax; which fpirit of our author in declining this 
offer of Sir Robert's ſeems to be expreſſed in a let- 
ter of his, about this time, to his friend dean Swift. 

« was once before,” ſays he, * diſpleaſed at 
you for complaining to Mr. of my not hav- 
ing a penſion; I am ſo again, at your naming it 
to a certain lord. I have given proof, in the courſe 
of my life, from the time when I was in the friend- 
ſhip of lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Craggs, even to 


this time, when I am civilly treated by Sir Robert 


Walpole, that I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any 


party's cauſe, as to deſerve their money, and there- 


fore would never have accepted it. I deſire you to 
take off any impreſſions which that dialogue may 
have left upon his lordſhip's mind, as if I had any 
thoughts of being beholden to him, or any other, 
in that way.” e * | 

One of the proofs here intimated, was the refuſal 
he had given, many years before, to an offer of 
the ſame kind by ford Halifax; as appears by a 
letter to that lord as early as the year 17143; where 
he writes in theſe terms: eee nd bran 


'S / 3 
: - 


(c My Lord, f | 1260415 
I am obliged to you, both for the favours you 


have done me, and for thoſe you intend me. I 


diſtruſt neither your will, nor your memory, when 
it is to do good; and, if ever I become troubleſome 
or ſolicitous, it muſt not be out of expectation, but 
out of gratitude. It is, indeed, a high ſtrain of 
generoſity in you, to think of making me eaſy all 
my life, only becauſe IJ have been ſo happy as to 
divert you a few hours; but, if I may have leave 
to add, it is becauſe you think me no enemy to my 


. native country, there will appear a better ere} | 
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for I muſt of confequence be very much, as I ſin- 
cerely am, | « Yours, &c.” 


It is alſo well known, that Mr, Craggs, in 1710, 
gave him a ſubſcription for one hundred pounds in 
_ 8 fund, of which he made no manner 
of uſe. 

As theſe offers muſt be underſtood to be made 
in the view of taking him off from his attachments 
to his friends, his refuſal of them are ſo many il- 
luitrious proofs of his ſteadineſs in that point, Yet 
he declares, in a letter to Dr. Swift, that he had 

obligati which he would ever preſerve, 
In 2729, our poet, with equal prudence and piety, 
pure an annuity of one hundred pounds for his 
ewn and his, mother's life, 
The ſame year, by the advice of lord Boling- 
broke, be turned his pen to ſubjects of morality ; 
and accordingly, we find him, with the aſſiſtance of 
that friend, at work-this year upon his Effay on Man. 

The following extract of a letter to dean Swift, diſ- 
covers the reaſon of his lordſhip's advice. 

Bid him [Pope] talk to you of the work he is 
about, I hope in good earneſt; it is a fine one, and 
will-be in his hands an original. His ſole complaint 
is, that he finds it too eaſy in the execution. This 
flattors his lazineſs. It flatters my judgment; who 
always thought, that, univerſal as his talents are, 
this is eminently, and peculiarly, his, above all 
the writers I know, living or dead; I do not ex- 
cept Horace.” | 

Pope tells the dean, in the next letter, what this 
work was. | 
The work he [Bolingbroke] ſpeaks of with 
ſuch. abundant partiality, is a ſyſtem of Ethics, in 
' the Horatian way.“ 


In 
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In another letter, written probably in the en- 
trance of the following year, we ſee the general 
aim which, at leaſt, he wiſhed might be attributed 
to this work, | 

« I am juſt now writing, or rather planning 2 
book, to bring mankind to look upon this life with 
comfort and pleaſure; and put morality in good 
humour.“ | | 

This ſubject was exactly. ſuited to-his-genius; he 
found the performance eaſy to a degree that ſurpria · 
ed himſelf, and be thereupon employed his leiſure 
hours in purſuing the ſame deſign in his ethicepiſtlea, 
which came out ſeparately in the courſe of the two) 
following years. But a alamour was raiſed 
againſt : the faurth o · theſe eniſtles, addreſſed to lord 
Bolingbroke, upon taſte; and the character: of Ti- 
mon, in it gave great offence; 'The defeription 
was too plain not to be known who was pointed 
at; and the late duke of Chandois, it is ſaid, wrote 
to our author in ſuch a manner as made him ſen- 
ſible, that he ought to have confined himſelf to a 
fictitious character. tt ! 1atf:3 
Mr. Pope, we are told, began to wiſh he had 
not carried the matter ſo far, but there was no re. 
ceding; all he could do was to palliate the buſi- 
neſs; and this was done in a letter by Mr. Cleland, 
to Mr. Gay, in December 1731. But this letter 
was not ſatisfa „ nor yet oue he wrote to the 
duke, profeſſing his innocence. 1 * 
All this while, he had the pleaſure to ſee the epiſ. 
tle ſell ſo . that it went through the preſs a 
third time very ſoon, Tbereupon, in high ſpirita, 
he publiſhed a letter to lord Burlington, the March 
following z wherein, having taken notice of the cla- 
mour which, he ſays, through malice and miſtake 
ſtill continued; he expreſſes his reſentment of this 
uſage, diſavows any deſign againſt the duke, 8 
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n high compliments, and then proceeds 
thus: 
«© Certainly the writer deſerved more candour, 
even in thoſe who know him not, than to promote 
a report, 'which, in regard to that noble perſon was 
impertinent; in regard to me villainous. 
„have taken,” continues he, an opportunity 
of the third edition, to declare his belief not only 
of my innocence, but of their malignity; of the 
former of which my heart is as conſcious, as I fear 
ſome of theirs mult be of the latter; his humanity 
feels a concern for the injury done to me, while his 
greatneſs of mind can — with indifference the 
inſult offered to himſelf. “. In 
After this, he concludes with threatening to 
make uſe of real names, not fictitious ones, in his 
enſuing works; and how far he carried that me- 
nace into execution will preſently be ſeen; for the 
unreaſonable complaints which were made againſt 
this epiſtle by ſome ſecret enemies, put him upon 
writing ſatires, in which he ventured to attack the 
— of ſome perſons of high rank; and the 
affront was reſented in ſuch a manner, as provoked 
him to let looſe the whole fury of his ſatirical rage 
againſt them, which was poured forth in proſe and 
ae % . 
In the firſt ſatire of the ſecond book of Horace, 
he had deſcribed lord Harvey and lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, ſo characteriſtically, under the 
names of lord Fanny and Sappho, that theſe two 
noble-perſonages did not only take up the fame wea- 
pons againſt the aggreſſor, but uſed all their inte- 
zeſt among the nobility, and even with the king 
and-queen, to hurt him. | 
This laſt injury was what Pope complained of 
moſt; and, e reaſon, the letter which he 
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wrote in anſwer to it was ſhewn to her majeſty; as. 
ſoon as it was finiſhed. p44 Ot 

After this, he continued writing ſatires till the 
year 1739, When he entertained ſome: thoughts of 
undertaking an epic poem; which, however, proved 
abortive. He has told us in the epilogue, the reaſon 
of his laying down. his pen on ſatitical ſu jects; and 
he gave the true one for laying down his moral eſſays 
long before, to Dr, Swift, -' "1 

J am,” ſays he, „ almoſt at the end of my: 
morals, as I have been long ago of my wit; my. 
ſyſtem is a ſhort one, and my circle narrow. Ima- 
gination has no limits ; that is a ſphere in which 

ou may move on to eternity: but where one is con- 
ed to truth, or, to ſpeak more like a human crea- 
ture, to the appearances. of truth, we ſoon find the 
ſhortneſs of our tether,” - at hg 2265! 

In the interim, ſeveral of his familiar letters 
having ſtole into the world without his privity, he: 
publi a genuine collection of them in 4737. 
The ſurreptitious edition was obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner. Pope held a correſpondence with 
Mr. Cromwell, whoſe miſtreſs: ftole ſome of our 
ous letters to that gentleman, and fold them to 

dmund Curl, the noted piratical book ſeller, who 
making uſe of theſe as incitements, by ſhewing 
them to gentlemen with whom Pope likewiſe: cor- 
reſponded, they thought it was doing him no in- 


jury to communicate other letters to Curt, not know- 


- 


ing how he came by the firſft. 

t was about this time, that, the ill ſtate of 
Pope's health having frequently drawn him to Bath, 
he could not long remain unknown to Mr., Allen, 

a very eminent ,quaker, who reſided near that place, 
and was ſo. much, pleaſed with the letters of out 
poet, as to ſeek an opportunity of forming a friend- 
{hip with their author ;; the retult of which was, his 
R acquaintance 


SE 
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intance with Mr. Warburton, the preſent 

biſhop of Glouceſter, who tells us, he had, before 

the commencement of this intimacy, wrote his 

Commentary upon the Art of Critici tn, as alſo on 

the Eſſay on Man. of 

One complaint againſt thateſſay was ivvobſcurity; 

which our author had been told of by his friend dean 

Swift. 

But this was comparatively a ſmall fault; the 

author was alſo charged with having laid a plan of 


deiſm; and aF rench/ tranſlation by the abbẽ Reſnel 


having appeared at Paris in 17.38, e Crouſaz, a 
— profeſſor, anĩimadverted upon this ſyſtem of 
ethics, which he + ome wr as nothing elſe but a 
ſyſtem of naturaliſm. It was againſt: t ector 
that Mr. Warburton firſt —.— — de- 
fence of Pope, in theſe commentaries; and Mr. Pope, 
im a letter to him on this oconſion, r ee 
the obſcurity of his piece. 

„Lau have,” ſays he, “ made my ſyſtem as 
clear as I ought to have done, and could not: you 
under ſtand me as well as 1 do myſelf, but you ex- 
preſs me better than I expreſs myſelf. And, in a 
ſubſequent letter upon the ſame ſubje&, he goes ſtill 
further: „ou underſtand my work, ” ſays he, 
better than I do myſelf. Po oth 1 

Mr. Warburton's commentary being thus ap- 
proved, theEfſay.on Man-was re-publiſhed therewith 
in 1740. But it appears, from thoſe acknowledg- 
ments of Mr. Pope, as if lord Bolingbroke, who con- 
felledly furnithed the matter of the eſſay, had put 
more into our author's head than he was able per- 
fectly to comprehend. This edition, with the 
comment, was tranſlated into French, by a gen- 
tleman belonging to Monſ. Cromby, an ambaſſa- 
dor. Mr. Pope deſired his friend Warburton to pro- 


cure a good tranſlation of the Eſſay on W Jo 
atin 
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Latin proſe, which was begun by a gentleman of 
Cambridge; but a ſpecimen which. was ſent to our 
author not happening to pleaſe him, that deſign, 
proved abortive, | | i 
It was alſo at the inſtance of Mr. Warbutton, 
that our author added a fourth book to the Pun- 
ciad; which was printed ſeparately in the year 1742. 
About the time that Pope acquainted his laſt- 
mentioned friend with his deſign to add this, bobk 
to the three former of the Dunciad, they went to- 
gether to Oxford, where Mr. Pope had the com- 
pliment made to hin of an offer of a doctor's degree; 
in law; which he chooſing to wive, went further 
weſt to viſit ſome friends, leaving his fellow-tra- 
veller in the univerſity ; who ſtaying there a day 
longer to viſit his friend Dr, John Conybeare, dean 
of Chriſtchurch, received a mellage that day from the 
vice-chancellor, by a perſon of eminence in the uni- 
verſity, with the like compliment, to know if a doc- 
tor's degree in divinity would. be acceptable to him, 
This offer was received in a very different manner 
from the former to Mr. Pope. But it proved to be 
a mere compliment, the makers of it being, as it 
ſeems, miſtaken in imagining, that one friend would 
not chooſe to be honoured with a degree without the 
other; ſo that, when the congregation met for the 
purpoſe, the grace paſſed in the negative. 
This affront was warmly reſented by Mr. War- 
burton: but he had ſufficient amends made to him 
for it by Dr. Thomas Herring, archbHhop of Can 
terbury, who conferred that degree upon him not 
long after. 2 2 
In the courſe of the following year, the whole 
poem of the Dunciad came out together, as a ſpe- 
cimen of a more correct edition of his works, whieh 
he had then reſolved-to give to the public: and he 


$ 
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made ſome progreſs in that deſign, but did not live 
to compleat it, 

He had all his life been ſuhject to an habitual 
head-ach, und that complaint, which was hereditary, 
his mother having been always, ſubject to it, was 
now greatly increaſed by a dropſy in his breaſt, un- 
der which de expired on the thirtieth of May 1744, 
in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. 


His body was depoſited, purſuant to his own 


requeſt, in the ſame vault with thoſe of his parents, 
to whoſe memory he had erected a monument, with 
an ioſcription | written by himſelf. It i is as follows, 
Wr a N characters: 4 


* | 1 O. I. LY 
eb hae Pope, viro innocuo, probo, pio; 
Qui vixit an. 75, ob. 1717. 

"Fe Edithz conjugi, inculpabili, * pientiſſimæ; 

Quæ vixit annos 93. ob. 1733. 
N * 'arentidus bene merentibus 
on Filius ſecit. 4 


Ei mo Obi an. 2744. #tatis 56. 


This laſt Iine was added after his death, in pur- 
ſuance to his will; the reſt Was done on the death 
of his parents. 

Not long before his death, he made his will; 
in which he conſtituted Miſs Blount: his men- 
tary<heir. during her life; and, among other lega- 
cies, he bequeathed to Dr. Warburton the proper- 
ty of ſuch of his works already printed, as he had 
written, or {hou!d write, commentaries upon, and 
had not been otherwiſe diſpoſed of, or alienated ; 
with this condition, that they, were publiſhed with- 
out future alterations. 


* 


After he had made his will, he _— this leguee 
0 


a letter; in which, having . informed him 
legacy, he ſays, 


« J own 
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I own the late encroachments upon my con- 
ſtitution make me willing to ſee the end of all fur- 
ther care about me, or my works. I would reſt 
for the one, in a full reſignation of my being to be 
diſpoſed of by the Father of all Mercies ; and, for 
the other, though, indeed, a trifle, yet a trifle may 
be ſome example, I would commit them to the can- 
dour of a ſenſible and reflecting judge, rather than 
to the malice of every ſhort- ſighted and malevolent 
critic, or inadvertent and cenſorious reader ; and 
no head can ſet them in fo clear a light, or ſo well 
turn their beſt fide to the day, as your own.” | 
In diſcharge of this truſt, that gentleman gave a 
compleat edition, in 1751, of all Mr. Pope's works, 
executed in ſuch a manner as, he was perſuaded} 
would have been to the author's ſatisfaction. 1 
The elegance of this edition is very commend- 


able, and it is not to be doubted, but that the au- 


thor's deſign, as to the collection, is faithfully ob- 
ſerved, as far as it could be done. How far the 
editor's privilege in writing notes extended, is only 
known to himſelf. Several inſerted in the firſt edi- 
tion, were left out in the ſecond; but ſtill ſeveral 
were retained, which contain ſevere, not to : 
ill-natured, reflections, upon the author's d 
friends, Theſe have not eſcaped deſerved cenſure. 
It is ſaid, that allowing the remarks to be juſt, 
yet the inſerting them in Ris works muſt either be 
an injury to his will, or leave his moral character 
indefenſible. One of theſe gives room to ſuſpet 
this laſt to be the caſe, with regard to theſe friends, 
In the 84th letter of the gth volume, Mr. Pope 
expreſſes himſelf to that old friend, dean Swift, thus: 
„ You aſk me if I have got any ſupply of new 
friends to make up for them that are gone; I think 
that impoſſible: but as, when the continual waſh- 
ing of a river takes away our flowers and plants, it 
ol, VI. * throws 
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it throws weeds and ſedges in their room; ſo the 
courſe of time brings us ſomething, as it deprives 
us of a great deal : and, inſtead of leaving us what 
we cultivated, and expected to flouriſh and adorn us, 
gives us only what is of ſome little uſe by accident, 
Ihus I have #equired—But I had my heart harden- 
ed, and blunt o new impreſſions. Adieu. I can 
ſay no more, I feel ſo much.” 
To the word room, ve ſee the following note: 


„There are ſome ſtrokes in this letter, which. 


can no otherwiſe be accounted for, than by the au- 


thor's extreme compaſſion and tenderneſs of heart, 


too much affected by the complaints of a peevith old 
man, labouring nd 
and too intent on the friendly office of mollifying 
AS” I OO | 

The editor, we ſee, attributes theſe expreſſions 


of the author's love to an extremity of compaſſion, 


that is to weakneſs ; but it is a very pardonable one, 
as long as we don't know them to be inconſonant to 
ſome other warm expreſſions of aftection to any of 
his new. friends, which may well be ſuppoſed to be 
the caſe at the time of his writing this letter, that 
is, before he knew Dr. Warburton, or wrote thoſe 
letters to him that are printed in this volume; 
wherein, if the expreſſions are ſincere, it cannot 
be denied that our author had changed his heart a 
little, ſince the time of his writing the letter heie 


impatient under his infirmities, 


cited to dean Swift. Be that as it will; lord Orrery - 


very juſtly diſliked the continual complimenting 
turn of theſe letters; and thoſe that have been fince 
added by Dr. Warburton, could give him no rea- 
ſon to like them better on that account. 


Mr. Pope's quarrel with Colley Cibber having 


occaſioned ſeveral indecent altercations between 
them from the preſs; and lord Bolingbroke's charge 
of treachery, brought againſt him in an advertiſe- 
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ment-prefixed to a tract publiſhed by the noble lord 
in 1749, we have omitted, as tedious, uninſtruc- 
tive, and involved in controverſy ;. but the reader 
who wiſhes to know more of the perſon, character, 
and writings of this excellent poet, will find ample 
ſatisfaction in peruſing an admirable eſſay on this 
ſubject, by the learned Dr. Walton, publiſhed in 
1736. alſo in the life of Pope by the late Owen 
Ruff head, Eſqʒ our limits neceflatily oblige us to 
be conciſe, in drawing characters, and as we can- 
not find a more elegant model in the prelentãnſtance 
than that of lord Orrery, inſerted in his memoirs 
of the life and writings of dean Swift, we ſhall make 
no apology for concluding in his lordſhip's words. 

« If we may judge of him by his works, his 
chief aim was to be eſteemed a man of virtue, His 
letters are written in that ſtyle, his laſt volumes are 
all of the moral kind ; he has avoided trifles, and 
conſequently has eſcaped a rock which has proved. 
very injurious to Dr. Swift's reputation. He has 

ven his imagination full ſcope, and yet has pre- 
ſerved a perpetual guard upon his conduct. The 
conſtitution of his body and mind might really in- 
cline him to the habits of caution and reſetve. "The 
treatment which he met with afterwards, from an 
innumerable tribe of adverſaries, confirmed this 
habit, and made him flower than the dean in pro- 
—_— his judgment upon perſons and things. 
His prole writings are little leſs harmonious than 
his verſe : and his voice, in common converſation, 
was ſo naturally muſical, that I remember honelt 
Tom Southern uſed to call him, the Little Nightin- 
gale. His manners were eaſy, delicate, and en- 
gaging ; and he treated his friends with a politeneſs 
that charmed, and a generoſity that was much to his 
honour. Every gueſt was made happy within his 
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doors, pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and elegance 
preſided at his table.“ 


The LIFE of 
DR. JONATHAN SWIFT, 


Dean of St. PaTRICK's, DUBLIN, 


[A. D. 1667, to 1745.] 


ONATHAN SWIFT, one of the moſt ſin- 
«J gular characters of the age, was the ſon of Mr. 
Jonathan Swift, an attorney, by Mrs. Abigail 
Erick, and was born at Dublin, in 1667 ; his fa- 
ther died while his mother was pregnant of him, 
and left her in diſtreſſed circumſtances, having for 
her whole ſupport only an annuity of 201. per 
annum. Grief and a bad ſtate of health prevented 
his mother from ſuckling him ; and when he was 
about a year old, the nurſe, to whoſe care he had 
been committed, being obliged to croſs the ſea, to 
viſit a ſick relation at Whitehaven, in England, 
her affection for the child was ſo ſtrong, that, un- 
able to reſolve to part with him, ſhe conveyed him 
on ſhip-board without the knowledge of his mother 
or relations, and kept him with her during her reſi- 
dence three years at that place. 

From this circumſtance, many. of his friends 
imagined him to be a native of England; and others 
ſuppoſed him to be the natural ſon of Sir William 
Temple. Neither of theſe ſuggeſtions can be true; 


for although, in his angry moods, when he was 
| provoked 
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provoked at the ingratitude of the Iriſh, he was 
frequently heard to ſay, „I am not of this vile 
« country; I am an Engliſhman;” yet, in his 
cooler hours, he never denied his country : on the 
contrary, he frequently mentioned, and pointed out, 


the houſe where he was born. The other ſuggeſtion, 


concerning the illegitimacy of his birth, is very falſe. 
Sir William Temple was employed as a miniſter 
abroad from the year 1665 to the year 1670; fo 
that Dr. Swift's mother, who never croſſed the ſea, 
except from England to Ireland, was out of all poſ- 
ſibility of a perſonal correſpondence with Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, till ſome years after her ſon's birth. 

The care of Swift's education was kindly under- 
taken by Mr. GodwinSwift, his uncle, a very emi- 
nent attorney at Dublin, who likewiſe took his mo- 
ther and his fiſter under his protection; and thus 
became a guardian to the family. When his ne- 

hew was fix years of age, he ſent him to ſchool at 
Kilkenny, and about eight years afterwards he en- 
tered him a ſtudent of 'Trinity-college in Dublin; 
where Swift lived in perfect regularity, and in an 
entire obedience to the ſtatutes : but the moroſeneſs 
of his temper often rendered him unacceptable ta 
his companions ; ſo that he was little regarded, and 
leſs beloved: nor were the academical exerciſes 
agreeable to his genius. mh rene of 

He held logic and metaphyſics in the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and he ſcarce conſidered mathematics and 
— philoſophy, unleſs to turn them into ridi- 
eule. 

The ſtudies he chiefly followed were hiſtory and 
poetry, in which he made a great progreſs; but to 
all other branches of ſcience he had given ſo very 
little application, that when he appeared as a can- 
didate for the degree of bachelor of arts, after hay- 
ing ſtudied four years, he was ſet aſide, on account 
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of inſufficiency; and at laſt he obtained his admiſ- 
ſion, ſpeciali gratid, a phraſe, which, in that uni- 
verſity carries with it the utmoſt marks of reproach. 
Swift was fired with indignation at the treatment he 
hd received in Ireland, and therefore reſolved to pur- 
ſuc his ſtudies at Oxford. However, that he might 
be admitted ad eundum, he was obliged to carry with 
him the teſtimonial of his degree. The expreſſion 
ſpecialt gratia is ſo peculiar to the univerſity ot Dub- 
lin, that, when Mr. Swift exhibited his teſtimonial 
at Oxford, the members of the Engliſh univerſity 
concluded, that the words ſpeciali gratid muſt ſigni- 
ty a degree conferred in reward of extraordinary di- 
ligence and learning. He was immediately admittcd 
ad eundum, and entered himfelf of Hart-hall, now 
Hartford - college, where he conſtantly reſided (ſome 
viſits to his mother at Leiceſter, and to Sir William 
Temple at Moore-park, excepted) till he took his 
degree of maſter of arts, which was in the year 
1691. And in order to recover his loſt time, he now 
ſtudied eight hours daily, for-ſeven years. 

In the year 1688, his uncle, Mr. Godwin Swift, 
had fallen into a kind of lethargy, which deprived 
him by degrees, of his ſpeech and memory, and 
rendered him totally incapable of being of the leaſt 
ſervice to his family. - Fob 

But in this diſtreſſed ſituation, Sir William 
Temple (whoſe lady was related to Swift's mother) 
moſt generouſly ſtepped in to his aſſiſtance, and, 
from this time, avowedly ſupported his education 
at the univerſity of Oxford. Sir William Temple's 
friendſhip was immediately conſtrued to proceed 
from a conſciouſneſs that he was his real father. 

It ought not to be here omitted, chat another of 
his father's brothers, Mr. William Swift, afiifted 
him when at Oxford, by repeated acts of friendſhip 
and affection, | = 

| | Swift, 
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Swift, as ſoon as he had quitted the univerſity of 


Oxford, lived with Sir William Temple, as his 


friend and domeſtic companion. When he had 
b-en about two years with Sir Willtam, he con- 
tra ed a very long and dangerous illneſs, by eating 
an immoderate quantity of fruit, | 

To this ſurfeit he has often been heard to afcribe 
that giddineſs in his head, which, with intermiſ- 
ſions, ſometimes of a longer and ſometimes of a 
ſhorter continuance, purſued him to the end of 
his life, panes 

In compliance with the advice of ' phyſicians; 
when he was ſufficiently recovered to travel, he 
went to Ireland, to try the effects of his native air: 
but finding the greateſt benefit aroſe from the exer- 
ciſe of travelling, he fpllowed his own inclination ; 
he ſoon returned into England, and was again re- 
ceived in a moſt affectionate manner, by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, who was then ſettled at Shene, 
where he was often viſited by king William, 

Here Swift had frequent converſations with that 
prince, in ſome of which the king offered to make 
him a captain of horſe : which offer, in ſplenetic 
diſpoſitions, he always ſeemed ſorry to have re- 
fuſed ; but at that time he had reſolved within his 
own mind to take orders, and during his whole 
life, his reſolutions once fixed, were ever after im- 
moveable. . $1, 
About this time, he aſſiſted Sir William Temple 
in reviſing his works; he likewiſe corrected and 
improved dis own „ Tale of a Tub.“ A ſketch 
of which he had drawn up, while he was a ſtudent 
at Trinity-college, Dublin. Sir William's con- 
verſation naturally turned upon political ſubjects, 
and Swift improved the frequent opportunities he 
had, of acquiring from this able ſtateſman, a com- 
petent knowledge of public affairs. But at length, 
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his churliſh diſpoſition got the better of reaſon and 


gratitude ; he fuſpected that Sir William neglected 
to provide for him, merely that he might keep him 
in bis family, and he reſented this ſo warmly, that 
a quarrel enſued, and they parted in the year 1694, 
and he went to Ireland, where he took orders. 

Sir William, however, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ference between them, recommended him in the 
{ſtrongeſt terms to lord Capel, then lord- deputy, 
who gave him à prebend, of which the income 


Was about 100 l. a year. Swift ſoon grew weary 


of his preferment; it was not ſufficiently conſider- 
able, and was at ſo great a diſtance from the me- 
tropolis, that it abſolutely deprived him of that 
converſation and ſociety, in which he delighted. 

He had been uſed to very different ſcenes in 
England, and had naturally an averſion to ſolitude 
and retirement, He was glad. therefore to reſign 
his prebend in favour of a friend, and to return to 
Shene, to Sir William Temple, who was ſo much 
pleaſed with his return, which he conſidered as an 
act of kindneſs to him in the cloſe of life, that a 
ſincere reconciliation took place, and they lived 
together in parſe? harmony till the death of Sir 
William. By his will, he left him a confiderable 
legacy in money, and the care, truſt, and emolu- 
ment of publiſhing his poſthumous works, 

During Swift's refidence with Sir William Tem- 
ple, he became intimately acquainted with a lady, 


whom he had diſtinguiſhed, and often celebrated in 


his works, under the name of Stella. Swift mar- 
ried her privately; but, notwithſtanding ſhe Was 
a moſt accompliſhed woman, he could never be 
prevailed on to own her openly as his wife, although 
after her death, which happened in 1 „ he could 
neyer hear her mentioned without a foh her zeal 
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name was Johnſon, and ſhe was the daughter of Sir 
William Temple's ſteward. | 

Soon after the death of Sir William, Swift came 
to London, and took the earlieſt opportunity of 
delivering a petition to king William, under the 
claim of a promiſe made by his majeſty to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, „that Mr. Swift ſhould: have the 
« firſt vacancy that happened among the prebends 
« of Weſtminſter or Canterbury.“ The petition 
had no effect. It was either totally forgotten, or 
drowned amidſt the clamour of more urgent claims. 

After a long and fruitleſs attendance at White- 

hall, Mr. Swift reluctantly gave up all thoughts of 
a ſettlement in England. 
Another ſenſible mortification likewiſe determined 
him to quit this kingdom: he had dedicated Sir 
William Temple's works to the king, which dedi- 
cation was neglected, nor did his majeſty take the 
leaſt notice of him, after Sir William's death. 

He therefore complied with an invitation from 
the earl of Berkeley, appointed one of the lords juſ- 
tices in Ireland, to attend him as his chaplain and 
private ſecretary, Lord Berkeley landed at Water- 
ford, and Mr. Swift acted as ſecretary during the 
whole journey to Dublin. But one Buſh, another 
of lord Berkeley's attendants; had by this time inſi- 


nuated himſelf into the earls favour, and by his 
whiſperings, which were perhaps too — | 


liſtened to, had perſuaded his lordſhip that the po 
of ſecretary' was improper for a clergyman,'to whom 
only church preferments could be ſuĩitable, or ad- 
van 
this ſelf· intereſted 
ed of his office, which was given to Buſ. 
This treatment was thought injurious, and Swift 
- Expreſſed his ſenſibility of ir, in a ſhort, but fati- 
ical copy of verſes, entitled, The Diſcovery. 
| N 5 a However, 
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us. After ſome flight apology, owing to 
i S Mr. S. was diveſt- 
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However, during the government of the earls of 
erkeley and Galway, who were jointly lords juſ- 
tices of Ireland, two livings, Laracor and Rath- 
beggan, were beſtowed upon Mr. Swift; both theſe 
rectories together, were worth about two hundred 
and ſixty pounds a year, and were the only church 
preferments he Enjoyed, till he was appointed dean 
of St. Patrick's, in the year 1713. | 
After Mr. Swift had taken poſſeſſion of his livings, 
he went to reſide at Laracor, and gave publick no- 
| tice to his pariſhioners, that he would read prayers 
| once, 7 Wedneſday and Friday. Upon the ſub- 
| ſequent Wedneſday the bell was rung, and the rector 
l attended in his deſk, when after having ſat ſome 
| time, and finding the congregation to conſiſt only of 
| himſelf and his clerk Roger, he began with great 
compoſure and gravity, but with a turn peculiar to 
| himſelf, <* Dearly beloved Roger, the ſcripture - 
4 e moveth you and mein ſundry places,” and pro- 
1 ceeded regularly through the whole ſervice. This 
4 trifling circumſtance is only mentioned to ſhew, 
that he could not reſiſt a vein of humour whenever 
| he had an opportunity of exerting it. 
| During bis mother's life, who reſided at Leiceſ- 
| ter, he ſcarce ever failed paying ber an annual viſit. 
| But his manner of travelling was as fingular as any 
| other of his actions. He often went in a waggon, but 
1 ; more frequently walked from Holyhead to Leiceſter, 
| | London, or any other part of England. He gene- 
| 


rally choſe to dine with waggoners,. hoſtlers, &c. 

and uſed to lay in bouſes where he found. written 

| over the door, lodgings for a penny; but he-ufually 

| bribed: the maid with Jixpence, for a ſeparate bed and 

a clean ſheets, He delighted in ſcenes of low life, 
4x and the vulgar dialect was not only a fund of hu- 
. mour for him, but in all probability acceptable to 
| his natur, otherwiſe, how are the many filthy ideas 


won * and 
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and indelicate expreſſions that are found through- 
out his works to be accounted for. | 

In the year 1701, Swift took his doctor's degree, 
and towards the latter end of that year king William 
dicd, | | * 

On the acceſſion of queen Anne, Dr. Swift came 
to England. It cannot be denied, that the chief 
miniſters of that queen, whether diſtinguiſhed under 
the titles of whigs or tories, of high church or of 
low church, were from the beginning to the end 
of her reign, encouragers of learning, and patrons 
of learned men. , 

The wits of that zra were numerous and emji- 
nent. Amidſt the crowd, yet ſuperior to the reſt, 
appeared Dr. Swift. In a mixture of thoſe two jar- 
ring parties, called whig and tory, conſiſted the 
firſt miniſtry of queen Anne, but the greater ſhare 
of the adminiſtration was committed to the whigs, 
who ſoon engroſſed the whole. 

The queen, whoſe heart was naturally inclined 
towards the tories, remained an unwilling priſoner 
ſeveral years to the whigs, till Mr. Harley at length 
took her majeſty out of their hands, and during the 
remainder of her life, ſurrounded her with a ſet of 
tories, under the conduct of the duke of Ormond, 
and himſelf, _— 3 111 
Dr. Swift was known to the great men of each 
denomination; it is certain that he was bred up, 
and educated with whigs ; at leaſt with ſuch as may 
be found ranged under that title. His motives for 
quitting whiggiſm for toryiſm, appear throughout 
his works. 1 | 

He had commenced political author in 1701, 
when he publiſhed a diſcourſe on the conteſts and 
diſſentions between the nobles and commons in 
Athens and Rome, with the conſequences they had 

upon both ſtates: this was written in defence of 
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king William and his miniſters, againſt the vio- 
lent proceedings in the houſe of commons, 

But from this time, to the year 1708, lord Orrery 
informs us, he did not write any political pamphlet, 
From that year to 1710, he worked hard to un- 
dermine the whigs, and to open a way for the torics 
to come into power. His intimacy with lord Ox- 
ford commenced, as may be deduced from his 

Works, in October 1710. In a poem written in 
1713, he ſays, | 


Tis (let me fee) three years and more 
rey => next will make it four) 

ince Harley bid me firſt attend, 

And choſe me for an humble friend, 


* 


And again in another poem written in the ſame year, 


My lord would carry on the jeſt, 
And down to Windſor take his gueſt, 
Swift much admires the place and air, 
And longs to be a canon there 

A canon ! that's a place too mean, 


No, doctor, you ſhall be a dean. 


By this laſt quotation, and by numberleſs other 
inſtances in his works, it ſeems undeniable, that a 
ſettlement in England was the conſtant object of 
Dr. Swift's ambition; fo that his promotion to a 
deanery in Ireland, was rather a diſappointment 
than a reward, as appears by many expreſſions in 
his letters to Mr. Gay and Mr. Pope. 
Ihe buſineſs which firſt introduced him to Mr. 
Harley was, a commiſſion ſent to him by the pri- 
mate of Ireland, to folicit the queen to releaſe the 
'Elergy of that Kingdom from the twentieth-penn 
and Hrſt-fruits. As ſoon as he received the primate s 
£345 3 £7 "La ; ” inſtructions, 
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inſtructions, he reſolved to wait on Mr. Harley; 
but, before the firſt interview, he took care to get 
himſelf repreſented as a perſon who had been ill- 
uſed by the laſt miniſtry, becauſe he would not go 
ſuch lengths as they would have had him. The 
new miniſter received him with open arms, ſoon 
after accompliſhed his buſineſs; bid him come often 
to ſee him privately; and told him, that he muſt 
bring him to the knowledge of Mr. St. John (lord 
Bolingbroke) Swift preſently became acquainted 
with the reſt of the miniſtry, who appear to have 
courted and careſſed him with uncommon aſſiduity. 

From this æra, to the death of queen Anne, we 


find him fighting on the fide of the miniſters, and 
maintaining their cauſe in pamphlets, poems, and 


weekly papers. A man always appears of more 
conſequence to himſelf, than he is in reality to any 
other perſon. Such was the caſe of Dr, Swift. 


He ſaw himſelf indulged by the ſmiles of the earl 


of Oxford in particular, and knew how uſeful he 
was to the adminiſtration in general; and in one 
of his letters he mentions, that the place of hiſto- 
riographer was preſerved for him; but there is rea- 
fon to ſuſpect, that he flattered himſelf too highly; 
at leaſt it is very evident, that he remained without 
preferment till the year 1713, when he was made 
dean of St. Patrick's. In point of power and re- 
venue, ſuch a deanery might appear no inconſi- 
derable promotion; Yor to an ambitious mind, 
whoſe perpetual aim was a ſettlement in England, 
a dignity in any other kingdom muſt appear only 

an honourable and profitable baniſnment. 
There is great reaſon to imagine, that the temper 
of Swift might occaſion his Englith friends to wiſh 
him happily and properly promoted at à diſtance. 
His ſpirit was ever untractable, the motions of his 
genius irregular, He aſſumed more the airs of a pa- 
; tron 


1 
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tron than a friend. He affected rather to dictate than 
adviſe. He was elated with the appearance of en- 
joying miniſterial confidence, He enjoyed the 
ſhadow, the ſubſtance was detained from him. 
Reflections of this kind will account for his 
miſſing an Engliſh biſhoprick, a difappointment 
which he imagined he owed to a joint application 
made againſt him to the queen by Dr. Sharp, then 
archbiſhop of York, and by a lady of the higheſt 
rank and character, 
Archbiſhop Sharp, according to Dr. Swift's ac- 
count, had repreſented him to the queen, as a 
- perſon who was not a Chriſtian ; the great lady 
had ſupported the aſperſion; and the queen, upon 
ſuch aſlurances, had given away the biſhopric con- 
trary to her firſt intentions. Swift kept himſelf 
indeed within ſome tolerable bounds when he ſpoke 
of the queen: but his indignation knew no limits, 
when he mentioned the archbiſhop, or the lady. 
Dr. Swift had little reaſon to rejoice in the land 
where his lot had fallen: for upon his arrival in 
Ireland, to take poſſeſſion of his deanery, he found 
the violence of party reigning in that kingdom to 
the higheſt degree. I he common people were 
taught to look upon him as a jacobite, and they 
proceeded ſo far in their deteſtation, as to throw 
. ones at him as he paſſed through the ſtreets. 
The chapter of St. Patrick's, like- the reſt of the 
kingdom, received him with great reluctance. 
They thwarted him in every particular he propoſed. 
He was avoided as a peſtilence, oppoſed as a inva- 
der, and marked out as an enemy to his country. 
Such was his firſt reception as dean of St. Patrick's. 
; Fewer talents and leſs firmneſs, muſt have yielded 
to ſuch violent oppoſition. | | 
But ſo ſtrange are the revolutions of this world, 
that dean Swift, who was then the deteſtation = 
| e 
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the Iriſn rabble, lived to govern them with an abſo- 
lute ſway. 

The dean's firſt ſtep was to reduce to reaſon and 
obedience his reverend brethren of the chapter of 
St. Patrick's, in which he ſucceeded fo well, and 

ſo ſpeedily, that in a ſhort time after his arrival, not 
one member of that body offered to contradict him, 
even in trifles. On the contrary, they held him in 
the higheſt veneration. 

Dr. Swift made no longer ſtay in Ireland, in the 
year 1713, than was requiſite to eſtabliſh himſelf 
a dean, and to paſs through certain cuftoms, and 


formalities, or to ufe his own words, : 


4 


Through all vexations, 
Patents, inſtalments, abjurations, 
Firit-fruits, and tenths, and chapter-treats, 
Dues, 9 fees, mn and — cheats. 


During the time of theſe ceremonies, be kept a 
— correſpondence with his friends in Eng- 
land: all of whom were eminent, in either birth, 

ſtation, or abilities. 

In the beginning of the year 17 4, Dr. Swift 
returned to ng | — He found his great friends 

at the helm, — diſunited among themſelve b 
He ſaw the queen declining in her health, and dif- 
'treſſed in ber ſituation. The part” which he had 
to act upon this occaſion, was not ſo difficult as it 
was diſagreeable; he exerted all his ain to reumite 
* miniſters. 

As doom. an Swift found his adravcure gilde, 
he retired to à friend's' houfe in Berkſhire, where 
he remained till the queen's death, an event which 
fixed the period of his views' in England, and made 
him return as” faſt as poſſible to his deanery in 

Ireland, oppreſſed with grief and diſcontent. FP, 
5 rom 
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From the year 1714, till he appeared in 1720, 
as a champion for Ireland, againit Wood's half- 
Reer his ſpirit of politics and patriotiſm was 

ept cloſely confined within his own breaſt, His 
attendance upon the public ſervice of the church 
was regular and uninterrupted : and indeed regu- 
larity was peculiar to him in all his actions, even 
in the moſt trifling. N | 

His works, from the year 1714, to the year 
1720, are few in number, and of ſmall importance: 
Poems to Stella, and trifles to Dr, Sheridan fill up 
a great part of that period. | 

But during this interval,' lord Orrery ſuppoſes, 
he —_— is time in writing“ Gulliver's Tra- 
vels.” His mind was likewiſe fully occupied by 
an affecting private incident. | 

In 1713, he had formed an intimacy with a 
young lady in London, to whom he became a kind 
of preceptor ; her real name was Vanhomrg, and 
ſhe was the daughter of a Dutch merchant, who 
"ſettled and died at Dublin, This lady was a great 
admirer of reading, and had a taſte for poetry; this 
' Increaſed her regard for Swift, till it grew to affec- 
tion; and ſhe made him an offer of marriage, which 
|he. refuſed, and upon this occaſion he wrote his 
little poem of Cadenus and Vaneſſa; the young 
lady from this time was called Vaneſſa; and her 
mother dying in 174, ſhe and her ſiſter followed 
the dean to Ireland, where he frequently viſited 
them, and he kept up a literary correſpondence 
with Vaneſſa; but after his marriage with Stella, 
in 176, his viſits, were: leſs frequent, and Va- 
neſſa now again preſſed him to marry her, but he 
allied ber, and ſtill avoided a paſitive denial. 
At laſt, be found himmſelſ obliged to write to her a 
a += which is ſuppoſed to haye contained the 
fatal ſecret, of his marriage with Mrs, Johnſon * 
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for the unhappy lady did not ſurvive it many weeks: 
dut ſhe was ſufficiently compoſed to cancel a will 
ſne had made in favour of the dean, and to leave 
her whole fortune to her executors, Dr. Berkeley, 
the celebrated biſhop of Cloyne, and Mr. Marſhal} 
a counſellor at law. | 

In the year 1720, he began to reaſſume the cha- 
racter of a political writer. A ſmall pamphlet in 
defence of the Iriſh manufactories, was ſuppoſed to 
be his firſt eſſay in Ireland, in that kind of writing: 
and to that pamphlet he owed the turn of the po- 
pular tide in his favour, 

The pamphlet recommended the univerſal uſe 
of the Iriſh manufactures within the kingdom. Some 
little pieces of poetry to the ſame purpoſe, were no 
leſs acceptable and engaging, nor'was the dean's 
attachment to the true intereſt of Ireland any longer 
doubted. His patriotiſm was as manifeſt as his wit ; 
he was looked upon with pleaſure, and reſpected as 
he paſſed through the ſtreets ; and had attained to 
ſo high a degree of popularity, as to become the 
arbitrator in diſputes among his neighbours. 

But the popular affection which the dean had 
hitherto acquired, may be ſaid not to have been uni- 
verſal, till the publication of the Drapier's Letters, 
in 1724, which made all ranks and profeflions uni- 
verſal in his applauſe. * 

Theſe letters were occaſioned by a patent having 
been obtained by one Wood, to coin 180, oool. of 
baſe halfpence for the uſe of Ireland, made of tin 
with only a ſmall piece of copper in the center. 
The dean, in the character of a draper, wrote a ſe- 
ries of letters to the people, urging them not to re- 
ceive this money; and Wood, though powerfully 
ſupported, was compelled to withdraw his patent, 
and his money was totally ſuppreſſed. | 


7 
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Never was any name beſtowed with more uni- 
verſal approbation, than the name of the Drapier 
was beſtowed upon the dean, who had no ſooner 
aſſumed it, than he became the idol of Ireland, even 
to a degree of devotion ; and bumpers were poured 
forth to the Drapier, as large and as frequent as to 
the glotious and immortal memory of king William 
III. Acclamations and vows for his proſperity at- 
tended him wherever he went, and his portrait was 
painted in every ſtreet in Dublin. 

The dean was conſulted in all points relating 
to domeſtic policy in general, and to the trade of 
Ireland in particular; but he was more immediate- 
Y looked on as the legiſlator of the weavers, who 

requently came to him in'a body, to receive his ad- 
vice in ſettling the rates of their manufactures, and 
the wages of their journeymen. | 

When elections were depending for the city of 
Dublin, many of the companies refuſed to declare 
themſelves, till they had conſulted his ſentiments 
and inclinations. | 

In 1727 died his beloved Stella, in the 44th 
year of her age, regretted by the dean, with ſuch. 
excels of ſorrow, as only the keeneſt ſenſibility could 
feel, and the moſt excellent character excite. 

The ſingular conduct of this unaccountable hu- 
mouriſt, it is thought threw her into a decline, and 
{ſhortened her days. After ſixteen years intimacy, 
he married her, but for what reaſon no man can 
conjecture, for he never cohabited with her, and 
Was as cautious as ever, not to be ſeen in her com- 
pany without a third perſon. 

Alter the death of Stella, his life became very re- 
tired, and the auſterity of his temper increaſed: his 
public days for receiving company were diſconti- 
nued ; and he even ſhunned the ſociety of his moſt 
intimate friends, | | w 
e 
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Me have now conducted the dean through the 
moſt intereſting ciroumſtances of his life to the fa- 
tal period wherein he was utterly deprived of his 
reaſon, a loſs which he often ſeemed to foreſee, and 
prophetically lamented to his friends. The total 
deprivation of his ſenſes came upon him by degrees. 
In the year 1736, he was ſeized with a violent 
fit of giddineſs: he was at that time writing a ſati- 
rical poem, called, T he Legion Club; but he found 
the effects of his giddineſs ſo dreadful, /that he left 
the poem unfiniſhed, and never afterwards attempt- 
ed a compoſition of any length, either in verſe or 
proſe: however, his converſation ſtill remained the 
ſame, lively and ſevere; but his memory gradually 
grew 'worſe and worſe, and as that decreaſed, he 
grew every day more fretful and impatient. b 

From the year 1730, to the year 1744, his paſ- 
ſions grew ſo violent and ungovernable, his memo- 
ry became ſo decayed, and his reaſon ſo depraved, 
that the utmoſt precautions were taken to prevent 
all ſtrangers from approaching him: for till then 
he had not appeared totally incapable'of converſa- 
tion. 1 J | ! 

Early-in the year 1742, the ſmall remains of his 
underſtanding became entirely confuſed, and the 
violence of his rage increaſed abſolutely to a degree 
of madneſs. Vos en 
In the month of October, his leſt eye ſwelled to 
the ſige of a hen's egg, and ſeveral large boils 
broke out on his body; the extreme pain of which 
kept him awake near a month, and during one 
week it was with difficulty, that five perſons re- 
ſtrained him, by mere force, from pulling out his 
own eyes. Upon the ſubſiding of theſe tumours; 
he knew thoſe about him; and appeared ſo far to 
have recovered. his underſtanding and temper, that 
there. were hopes he might once more enjoy —— | 
ele 
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Theſe hopes, however, were but of ſhort duration: 
for, a few days afterwards, he ſunk into a ſtate of 
total inſenſibility, flept much, and could not, 
without great difficulty, be prevailed 'on to walk 
acroſs the room. This was the effect of another 
diſeaſe, his brain was loaded with water. After 
he had continued filent a whole year, in a ſtate of 
idiotiſm, his houſekeeper went into his room on 
the 3oth of November 1743, and told him it was 
his birth-day, and that bonfires and illuminations 
were preparing to celebrate it as uſual: to which 
he immediately replied, „It is all folly, they had 
better let it alone.” | 
Some other inſtances of ſhort intervals of ſen- 
fibility and reaſon, after his madneſs ended in a 
ſtupor, ſeem to prove, that his diſorder,” whatever 
it was, had not deſtroyed, but only ſuſpended, his 
intellectual powers. on 1744, he now and then 
called his ſervant by name; and once attempting 
to ſpeak to him, but not being able to expreſs his 
meaning, he ſhewed ſigns of great uneaſineſs, and 
at laſt ſaid. I am a fool.“ Once after this, his 
ſervant taking away his watch, he ſaid, „bring 
it here; and as the ſame ſervant was breaking 
a large coal, he ſaid, that is a ſtone, you block- 
head: theſe were the laſt words he pronounced; 
he now remained a miſerable ſpectacle of human 
weakneſs, till the month of October 1745, when, 
every power of nature being exhauſted, he ſunk 
into the arms of death, without thoſe apparent 
ſtruggles and agonies, which are the efforts of re- 
maining ſtrength. 60 
Dr. Swift was often heard to lament the ſtate of 
childhood and idiotiſm, td which ſome of the great- 
eſt men of the nation were reduced before their 
death. He mentioned as examples within his own 
tune, the duke of Marlborough and lord Somers ; 
. | an 
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and when he cited theſe melancholy inſtances, it 
was always with a heavy ſigh, and with great a 
parent uneaſineſs, as if he felt an impulſe of what 
was to happen to him before he died, 

He left his whole fortune, which was about 
12,000 I. ſome few legacies excepted, to the build- 
ing of an hoſpital for idiots and: Junatics. As to 
his works, lord Corke has given a very nice and 
critical account of them in his Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Dr, Swift. 

His works have been often printed, and in va- 
rious forms. Some very good memoirs of his life 
have likewiſe appeared, particularly in the earl of 
Orrery's Remarks on his Life and Writings. In 
Dr. Delany's Obſervations on his Writings. In 
Mrs. Pilkington's Memoirs ; and in the late Dr. 
Hawkeſworth's Life of the Dean, prefixed to his 
elegant editions of his works, and publiſhed in 
1754,.in 6 vols, 4to, and in 12 vols, 8vo. , Theſe 
are the principal authorities from whence we have 
ſelected our account of this extraordinary man. 

It would be ſuperfluous to delineate a character 
ſo eaſy to be traced in may part of his works ; 
which merit the attention of men of genius and 
taſte, and will afford them rational amuſement, 
while they will find nothing to oblige them to ſtudy 
his compoſitions. | 


His remains were interred with great funeral 


pomp, with reſpect to the numerous attendants, 
conſiſting of the weavers, and a vaſt concourſe of 
other manufacturers and tradeſmen, who eagerly 
preſſed to pay this laſt duty to their patron. | 
They were depoſited in the| great aiſle of the ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, under a black mar- 
ble ſtone, upon which was inſcribed the following 
Latin epitaph, written by himſelf, which marks 2 
much 
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much as "of thing, the ſingular "PE of the 
3 
| Hic depoſitum eſt corpus 
| Jene ra S WITT, S. T. P. 
' Hujus eccleſia cathedralis decani. 
Vbi ſæva indignatio, ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 
| Abi, viator & imitare 
Si poteris 
Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicatorem. 
Obüit, Kc. &c. 


1 Lirs * 
JAMES THOMSON: 
LA. D. a to 174. 2 8 


Hs ewellent poet was the ſon of a divine of the 

church of Scotland, and was born at 3 5 | 
the ſhire of Roxburgh, in the year 1700. He 
early proofs of a — for poetry, which broke — 
in his firſt pueriſe compoſitions: the rudiments of 
ſcholaſtic education he received at Jedburgh, from 
whence he was ſent to the univerſity of Edinburgh. 
In the ſecond” year of his admiflion, his ſtudies were 
preatly. interrupted by the death of his father ; but 


his mother, ſoon after this event, removed with 


her family, which was very numerous, to Edin- 
burgh, where ſhe lived in a frugal manner, till this 
her favourite ſon had not only finiſhed his acade- 
mical ſtudies, but began to be diſtinguiſhed and 
patro- 

1 


patroniſed as a youth poſſeſſed of an extraordinary 
poetic vein, The ſtudy of poetry was become 
pretty general about this- tume in Scotland, but a 


Juſt taſte, and true criticiſm, were yet wanting: 
they paid more regard to rigid rules and forms than 


to a lively imagination and genuine fire. Thomſon 
ſaw this, and therefore turned his thoughts to ſet- 


tling in London, in which reſolution he was con- 


firmed ſoon after by the following incident: 


Ihe divinity-chair at Edinburgh was filled at 


this time by profeſſor Hamilton, who preſcribed to 


our young poet, for the ſubject of an exerciſe, a 


pſalm, in which the power and majeſty of God are 


celebrated. Of this pſalm he gave a patraphraſe 
and illuſtration, as the nature of the-taſk required, 
but in a ſtyle ſo highly poetical, that, when he 
delivered it, his auditors were ſtruck with aſtoniſn- 
ment. The proſeſſor made him a polite compli-" 
ment upon the performance, but at the ſame time 
added, with a ſmile, that, if he thought of being 
uſeful in the miniſtry, he muſt keep a ſtricter rein 


upon his imagination, and expreſs himſelf in lan- 


uage more intelligible to an ordinary congregation. | 


homſon concluded from this, that his expectations 


from the ſtudy of divinity might be very precarious, 
as he foreſaw the impoſſibility of reſtraining a lively 
imagination; and therefore he declined entering 
into the church, to which, an invitation he re- 
ceived from a lady of rank in London, a friend of 
his mother, not a little contributed. Elated at 
this offer, he readily accepted it, and prepared for 


his journey. 


he patronage of this lady, however, extended 


no further than to a general introduction to her 


acquaintance; but it furniſhed him with an apo—- 
logy for the .imprudence of leaving his native coun- 
try, his family, and his friends, to truſt to for- 


tuitous 
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tuitous events for a decent ſubſiſtence, his fund for 
immediate ſupport boig wary ſmall, 


- It sppears that Mr. Thomſon's merit did not lie 
long concealed at London; for he ſoon found a 
alous friend in Mr. Forbes, afterwards lord pre- 
ſident of the court of ſeſſion in Scotland; this gen- 
tleman recommended him in the ſtrongeſt terms to 
his intimate acquaintance, and in particular to Mr. 
Aikman, whoſe premature death Thomſon has with 
affection commemorated, in a copy of verſes 
written on that occaſion, Thus encouraged, he ven- 
tured to publiſh the firſt of his ſeaſons, intitled, 
WinTER, in March 1726, which was read with 
univerſal. approbation.; and from this time, his 


acquaintance was courted by all men of taſte. Dr. 


Rundle, biſhop! of Derry, now became his intimate 
friend and patron, exerting himſelf upon every 
occaſion. to eſtabhſh his character as a poet; and at 
— 2 he introduced him to his great friend the 
lord chancellor Talbot, whoſe ſon Mr. Thomſon 
afterwards accompanied as travelling tutor. His 


Affection and gratitude to Dr. Rundle are finely ex- 
preſſed, in his poem ta the memory of lord Talbot. 


The favourable reception given by the public to 
his WINTER, joined to the high expectations it had 
raiſed, that he would compleat the plan, by giving 
the other ſeaſons, induced him to ſtudy with great 
aſſiduity, and to be particularly careful that they 
ſhould rather excel than fall ſhort of this ſpecimen 
of his talents for paſtoral poetry. Accordingly, his 
SUMMER-was publiſhed in i de pine in 1728; 
and AUTUMN in a quarto edition of his works, in 
I 0. 1 ' ; . 10 | 

But theſe poems did not entirely take up his time, 
far though we have been obliged, in order to men- 
tion the ſeaſons as a perfect work, to — reader 


back 


to go 
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back to the year. 1727, to trace the progreſs 
of his other —— 7 «AY In that year, he publiſhed. 
his poem to the memory of Sir Iſaac Newton, then 
lately deceaſed ; and the Britiſh merchants at this 
time.complaining loudly of the interruption of their 
commerce in South America by the Spaniards, Mr. 
Thomſon, inſpired with patriotic zeal, publiſhed 
an excellent poem, intitled, BRITANNIA, with a 
view to rouſe the vengeance of the nation-againſt 
the invaders of their commercial rights. His judi- 
cious friends, now ſenſible of the force of his genius, 
which they, judged to be capable of executing any 
ſpecies of poetry whatever, adyiſed him to turn his, 
thoughts to the drama, obſerving, that if he ſuc- 
ceeded in this walk, it would be the readieſt road 
to fame and fortune. Accordingly, he wrote the 
tragedy of SOPHONISBA, which was acted with 
great applauſe in 1729. * 

ing called upon ſoon after to make the tour 
of Europe with the honourable Mr. Charles Talbot, 


his poetical ſtudies were interrupted for a conſide- 


rable time; but even his travels furniſhed him with 
rich materials for gratifying his favourite paſſion on 


his return home. For having viſited moſt of the 


courts, and capital cities of Europe in the courſe 
of his travels; he made the moſt. judicious obſer- 
vations on. their 8 laws, manners, and 
cuſtoms; which he wrought with admirable ſxill 
into a poem on. L1BERTY,. divided into five parts, 
with the more general title of Ancient and mo- 
dern Italy compared; Greece, Rome, Britain, and 
the Proſpect. While he was compoſing the firſt 
of this maſterly poem, he received a ſevere 
ock, by the death of his noble friend and fellow 
traveller, Mr. Talbot; and this affliction moſt pro- 


bably brought on a much greater loſs to Mr. Thom 


ſon and to the public, which was the death of the 
Vox, VI. wes ”" "herd 


a 


| 
| 
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lord chancellor, juſtly ſtyled, the great lord Talbot, 


of whom this conciſe, and amiable character is given. 


Wen his merit, and the unanimous ſuffrage of 
his country induced his ſovereign to reward him 
with the great ſeal, his univerſal affability, his ea- 
ſineſs of acceſs, his humanity to the diſtreſſed ; his 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and his great 
diſpatch of buſineſs, ee the affection and ve- 
neration of all who approached him. By conſtantly 
delivering his reaſons for every decree he made, the 
court of chancery became an inſtructive ſchool of 
equity; and his deciſions were generally attended 
with ſuch conviction to the parties, againſt whoſe 


Intereſt they were given, that their acquieſcence 


uſually prevented theexpence and trouble of appeals. 
As no ſervile expedient raiſed him to power, his 
countrymen knew he would make uſe of none to 
ſupport himſelfin it. His private life was the mir- 
rour of every virtue: his piety was exalted, rational, 
and unaffected. In his converſation was united the 
utmoſt freedom of debate, with the higheſt good 


breeding, and the vivacity of mirth, with primitive 


ſimplicity of manners.” TT. > 

Such was the noble patron by whoſe death Mr. 
Thomſon ſaw himſelf reduced rom genteel com- 
petency to a ſtate of precarious dependence; the 
chancellor having made him his ſecretary of briefs, 


a place of little duty or attendance, ſuited to his 


retired way of living, and affording an income ſuf - 
ficient for his moderate demands. This | aca fell 
with his patron, yet his genius was not depreſſed, 


nor his temper hurt by this reverſe of fortune, He 
reſumed his natural vivacity, after he had paid the 
tribute of grief to the memory of his deceaſed bene- 
factor; and the profits ariſing from the ſale of his 
works, together with the liberality of new patrons, 

enabled him to continue his uſual mode of r | 
p 2 , hic 7 
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which, though ſimple, was ſocial and elegant. In 
1738, his tragedy of AGAMEMNON was acted, and 
met with ſuch a favourable reception, that it pro- 
duced him a conſiderable ſum. His friend Mr. Quin 
was likewiſe very kind to him. N 

But his chief dependence, after the death of lord 
Talbot, was, on the protection and bounty of his 
royal highneſs Frederick, prince of Wales, who, 
upon the recommendation of the late lord Lyttelton, 
ſettled on our poet a genteel penſion, and always 
received him very graciouſly. It ſo happened, how- 
ever, that the patronage of his royal highnefs was, 
in one inſtance, 15 to Mr. Thomſon, owing 
to the quarrel ſubſiſting between the prince and the 
king, when Mr, Thomſon's tragedy of EDwarD 
and ELEANORA was ready for the ſtage. The re- 
fuſal of a licence to this piece, was confidered as an' 
intended affront to the prince, and there is great 
reaſon to believe this to be true, becauſe there is 
not a ſingle paſſage in the play which could render 
it exceptionable. e 

- His next dramatic performance was the maſyue' 
of ALFRED, in which he was aſſiſted by the late 
David Mallet, another admired poet, who was his 
uſeful friend upon many occaſions: it was com- 
poſed by command of the prince of Wales, for the 
entertainment of his ſelec friends in the ſummer at 
Kew, and it was afterwards brought upon the ſtage, / 
when it met with great ſucceſs, Qi. 

In the year 1745, his TANcRED and St615MbUN=" 
DA was performed, and the uſual applauſe was de- 
ſervedly beſtowed on this affecting tragedy, He now ' 
finiſhed his CASTLE oF InDOLENCE, an allegorical 
poem in two cantos, a performance highly eſteemed” _ 
by the critical judges of the poetic art : this was the. 
laſt work he lived to publiſh : his tragedy of Cox o- 
Laxus being only prepared for the ſtage, when a 

55 | O 2 violent 
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Violent fever deprived his country, at a premature 


es of a molt worthy man, and an excellent poet. 
is death happened on the 27th of Auguſt 1748. 
is executors were the lord Lyttelton, and Mr. 
itchel, by whoſe intereſt his orphan. tragedy of 


he prox of Was, brought upon the ſtage: from 


profits of which, and from the ſale of his manu- 
925 and other effects, all demands were duly ſa- 
tisfied, and a handſome ſum of money was remitted 
to his ſiſters in Scotland. His remains were depoſited 
in the pariſh church of Richmond, under a plain 
ſtone, without any inſcription. 1 nnd | 
Mr. Thomſon himſelf acknowledges, in his. 
works, that his perſon was not the moſt promiſing: 
he Was indeed rather robuſt than graceful, and his 
countenance was not the moſt pleaſing : his worſt 
appearance was, when he was ſeen walking alone, 
in a penſive. mood; but when his friends accoſted 

im, and entered into converſation, he would in- 

antly aſſume a more amiable aſpect, his features 
appearing to more een; oN He had, improved 
his.taſte in poetry upon the originals, ancient 
and modern. What he borrows from the ancients, 
he gives us in an avowed faithful paraphraſe, or 
tranſlation, as may be obſerved in a few paſſages 
ing his. Seaſons, taken from Virgil, and in that 
beautiful picture from the elder Pliny, where the 
courſe apd, adual.increaſe of the Nile are. figured 
by the ſtages of a man's lite, The autumn was his 
favourite. time fax poetical compoſition ; and the 
deep filence. of the night, the time he commonly 

fe for ſuch, ſtudies 3 fo that he would often be 

rd. walking in his ſtudy till near morning, 
humming over. what. he was to correct and write 


out the next 7 The amulements, of his leiſure 
hours wers civil and natural hiſtory, voyages, and 
0 de belt relations of travellers ; and had bis —.— 


avoured 
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favoured it, he would certainly have excelled in 
_— apriculture, and every rural improve- 
ment and exerciſe. ; 

Although he performed on no inſtrument, he 
was paſſionately fond of muſic, and would ſome- 
times liſten a full hour at his wifdo to the night- 
ingales in Richmond- gardens. Nor was his taſte 
leſs exquiſite in the arts of painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture: in his travels he had feen all the 
moſt celebrated monuments of antiquity, and the 
beſt productions of modern art; and had ſtudied 
them ſo minutely, and with ſo true à judgment, 
that in ſome of his deſcriptions in the poem of 
Liberty, we have the maſter- pieces mentioned, 
placed in a ſtronger light, perhaps, than if we ſav- 
them. As for the more diſtinguiſhing qualities of 
his mind and heart, they are Fetter repreſented in 
his writings, than they can be by the pen of any 
biographer. There his love of mankind, of his 
country, and friends ; his devotion to the Supreme 
Being, founded on the moſt elevated and juſt con- 
ceptions of his operations and providence, ſhine 
out in every page. So unbounded was his tender- 
neſs of heart, that it took in even the brute crea- 
tion. He was extremely affectionate to his fellow - 
mortals; it is not indeed known, that, . 
his whole life, he gave any one ain by his 


- writings, or any part of his conduct. took no 


part in any literary diſputes, and therefore was re- 
ſpeed and unmoleſted, even by rival candidates, 
for poetic fame. Theſe amiable virtues, this di- 
vine temper of mind, did not fail of their due re- 
ward; the belt and the greateſt of men of his time 
honoured him with their friendſhip and protection; 
the applanſe of the public attended all Hi produc- 
tions; His friends loved him with an enthuſtaſtic ar- 


 dout; and Fneerely lamented his death; at an age, 


O 3 ä when 
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when the greateſt expectations were rationally form- 
ed, that they might enjoy his ſociety, and the enter- 
taining productions of his pen, for many years. 

The works of this poet, particularly „ the 
Seaſons,” have been frequently reprinted; and in 
the year 1762, two editions of all his works, with 
his Jaſt corrections and improvements, were pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Patrick Murdoch, who has prefixed 
an account of his life and writings : one of theſe 
editions is in 2 vols. 4to. the other in 4 vols. 8vo. 
and to them we ſtand indebted for the chief inci- 
. dents in theſe memoirs. | 


*. 


The LIFE of 
81x HANS SLOANE, BAR r. 
IA. D. 1660, to 1752. ] 


HH E greateſt diſcoveries and improvements in 
| the medical art, and in natural philoſophy, 
Have been made in the preſent century; to which 
our countrymen have largely contributed, In phi- 
loſophy, our Newton and Boyle hold the firſt rank: 
the palm in phyſic muſt be given to Boerhaave, 
the celebrated Dutch phyſician ; but Sloane and 
Mead deſervedly lay claim to the ſecond degree of 
honour in this uſeful profeflion. To the firſt, the 
nation ftands moſt conſiderably indebted ; and as 
the requiſite variety, and limits of our work, ob- 
lige us to give a preference, having determined in 
-favour of his life; we beg leave to refer the . 
| or 


* 
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for that of Dr. Mead, to an excellent performance, 
intitled, Authentic Memoirs of the Life of Richard 
Mead, M. D. 8vo. 1755. ' 

Sir Hans Sloane was deſcended from a family of 
ſome antiquity in Scotland, a branch of which, 
during the troubles in queen Mary's reign, ſettled 
at Killileagh, in the north of Ireland, where he 
was born in the year 1660. We are told, that 
the firſt dawnings of his genius diſcovered a ſtrong 
propenſity to reſearches into the curioſities and ſe- 
crets of nature; and this directed his parents to put 
him upon a mode of education adapted to this diſ- 
poſition. Natural hiſtory, and, by an eaſy tran- 
ſition, the medical art became his favourite ſtudies, 
and ſgon determined him to make choice of the 
latter, as a profeſſion for life. With a view of 
acquiring improvement in every claſs of ſcience 
connected with the ſtudy or practice of the medi- 
cal art, he repaired to London, that general aca- 
demy of knowledge, where he attended all the 
public lectures on anatomy and phyſic; commenced 

pil to Stafforth, a celebrated chemiſt, and ſtudied 

tany at the very ſmall phyſical garden, at that 
time belonging to the company of apothecaries, at 
Chelſea; but we are not informed who had then the 
management of it. r 
_ His attachment to natural hiſtory, and experi- 
mental philoſophy, procured him the notice, and 
gained him the eſteem and friendſhip, of Mr. Boyle, 
and of Mr. Ray, the moſt eminent naturaliſt of his 
time. Theſe gentlemen beſtowed great attention 
on Sloane, taking every opportunity to improve 
his natural abilities, by cultivating his underſtand- 
ing; and, in return, he communicated to them 
many curious and uſeful diſcoveries and obſerva- 
tions which he made in the courſe of his ſtudies. 
After about four years paſſed in this manner at 
To O 4 London, 
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London, he was adviſed to travel in purſuit of a 
more extenſive field of knowledge. | 
The principal profeſſors of anatomy, of medi- 
cine, and of botany, at Paris, at this time, were 
men of the firſt eminence ; he therefore determined 
to viſit that univerſity, and to reſide fome time in 
that famous city. There he frequented the public 
hoſpitals ; the botanical lectures of Tournefort ; 
the anatomical of Du Verney; and became ac- 
ainted with the firſt — * of the court. 
From Paris, he went to Montpellier, warmly re- 
commended by Tournefort, to M. de Chirac, 
chancellor and profeſſor of medicine to that uni- 
verſity, who received him with refpect, and 
introduced him to all the learned men of the pro- 
vince. Among theſe was the ingenious Mr. Magnol, 
who made botany his chief ſtudy; this gentleman 
took great pains to make Mr, Sloane acquainted 
with , on various fpontaneous productions 8 
which are almoſt innumerable in that happy cli- 
mate; and he _ bim how to claſs them in their 
proper order. He ſpent a whole For with Mr. 
Magnol, in this agreeable and uſeful employment; 
after which he travelled through Languedoc, con- 
tinuing the ſame purſuits. 

About the Jatter end of the year 1684, he ar- 
rived at London, with a reſolution to fettte, and 
to praftice as a phyſician, In this defign he was 
greatly encouraged by Dr, Sydenham, a gentleman 
of great reputation as a medica] writer, and a very 
popular praQtitioner, but whom the faculty, at that 
time, confidered as an empiric ; Sydenham's gent- 
rofity to Sloane, if he had had no other merit, in- 
tittes him to the warmeft encomiums; he took the 

oung phyſician into his own houſe, introduced 
im to practice, and recommended him in all com- 
panies. How very different this from the conduct 


of 
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of the generality, who oppoſe, and circumvent each 
other, as much as poffible! } avs Hugh 

His friend, Mr. Ray, to whom He had tran 
mitted a great variety of ſeeds arid plants, ſbon After 
— 7 home, | + Loon him as a member, to the 
Ro iety, and he was accepted in a diftin- 
iſhed — by that fearned body, Mr. Ra 
likewiſe gave deſcriptions of ſuch platits as he 
ſent dim, with proper ackniowledgitients, in his 
Hiſftoria Plantarum. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal- college of phyſictans the following year, and 
his reputation was now fo well eftabliſhed, that he 
muſt have come into very n but, bis 
— paſſion Fan g the better of all Penney 
conſiderations, he liftened to a p l made to hi 
dy the duke of Albemarle, juſt appointed governor 
of Jamaica, to go over with him in quality of his 
phyſician. No difluaſions had any effect; he made 
a joke of the repreſentation made to him of the un 
healthiniefs of the climate, and thought no ſacrifice 
too great for his favourite purſuit. In Jamaica he 
reſided fifteen months ; and during this ſhort time, 
he made ſuch a large collection of plants as 4 man 
of leſs ingenuity and induftry world have been ſome 
years in finding out. Mr. Ray upon his return ex- 
preſſed his aſtoniſhment, having no concłption that 
ſach a variety could be met with in all Aſia. 
Dr. Sloane now applied himfelf very affiduouf! 
to his profeſſion, and became fo eminent, that, 
upon the firſt vacaney, he was choſen phyſician to 
Chriſt's-hoſpital; and we are How to mention a 
cireumſtance, which is almoſt as uncommon as his 
great abilities : he applied the whole ſalary anne ted 
to this appointment, to the relief of thoſe who 
were the greateſt obſects of compaſſton in the hoſe 
pital, being determined not to detive any emolu- 
ment from the humane duty of reſtoring health to 
the poor, | 

| Os In 
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In the year 1693, he was elected ſecretary to 
the Royal Society, and he immediately revived the 
publication of << the Philoſopbical Tranſactions,” 
which had been omitted for ſome time : he conti- 
nued to be the editor of theſe volumes till the 
1712; and he y enriched the collection, from 
the time he took the management of it, with papers 
written by himſelf. _ 

All this time, he had been making a collection 
of uncommon, ſingular, extraordinary, and ſcarce 
productions of nature and art; of ſuch he had 
formed a conſiderable cabinet, well worthy the 
inſpection of the learned. His ingenuity and in- 
duſtry in forming this repoſitory attracted the atten- 
tion of the curious who viſited it, and, amongſt 
others, of William Courten, Eſq; a gentleman of 
fortune, who had employed the greateſt part of his 
income, and of his time, in the ſame purſuit. Pleaſed 
to find in Dr. Sloane, a mind congenial to his own, 
he thought he could not take a better method of 
tranſmitting his name to poſterity, and of being 
aſſured that his own valuable collection would be 
carefully preſerved, than by bequeathing it to the 
doctor, whoſe cabinet, with this addition, became 
one of the firſt in Europe. His merit was now 
7 acknowledged, and ſeemed to demand 
ſome conſpicuous honours, that might ſhew to fo- 
reigners, as well as to his own countrymen, that 
he was conſidered as the firſt man in his profeſſion, 
and as an ornament to his country, ſor his great 
learning and ſkill in natural hiſtory. | 
. Accordingly, about the year 1720, he was created 

a baronet zeorge I. to whom he had been ap- 
inted farſt phyſician, ſome time before: he was 
EkewiſecleRed preſident of the college of phyſicians ; 
and, upon the death of Sir Iſaac Newton ah} he 
G7 2 ceeded 
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ſucceeded that great philoſopher in the preſidential- 
chair of the Royal Society. 

His great reputation acquired him the eſteem and 
correſpondence of learned foreigners in all parts of 
Europe, and he was made a member of the Royal 
Academy at Paris. From this time, to the year 
1740, Sir Hans Sloane, and Dr. Mead, were the only 

yiicians in vogue amongſt all ranks of people, 
and it is ſuppoſed they made from 5 to 70001. per 
annum of their practice, It is alſo very remark- 
able, that they were both introduced to bulineſs 
by the moſt eminent men of their profeſſion, when 
they were in the decline of life: Sloane, by Sy- 
denham; and Mead, by Ratcliffe. 

. In 1749 Sir Hans, loaded with years as with 
honours, retired to Chelſea, to enjoy, in peaceful 
retirement, the remains of a well-{pent life. Here 
he continued to receive the viſits of people of diſ- 
tinction, and of all.learned foreigners; a day was 
likewiſe ſet apart for admitting them to his 
collection of curiofities; and the friendly office of 
ſhewing them, with the neceſſary ac 
was undertaken by the late Dr. Cromwell Morti- 
mer, then ſecretary to the Royal Society : another 
day in the week was employed in adminiſtering ad- 
vice and medicines to the poor, to whom he was a 

Sir Hans Sloane was always more or leſs ſubject 
to a dangerous diſorder, ſpitting of blood; he was 
firſt ſeized with it at fixteen years of age, and was 
confined by it near three years; yet, by ſobriety, 
temperance, and an occaſional uſe of the bark, he 
ſo far conquered this radical infirmity, that he 
protracted life far beyond its uſual duration; and, 
after an illneſs of three days, he expired, almoſt 


without a pang, in January 1752, in the ninety · firſt 
Jear of his age. o 6 Ja 
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In his perſon, he was tall and well proportioned ; 


gard was extended to the poor. He was 

nor of almoſt every hoſpital in and near Lon- 
don, and a liberal benefactor to them, both in his 
life time, and by his will. He drew up the plan of 
a diſpenſ 2 ſupplying the poor with medicines 
at — eoſt; which the college of phyficians, in 
— och, carried into execution, by ordering 

the company of apothecaries to retail medicines at 


their hall; but if we are rightly informed, chis in- 


ſtitution is now greatly bed, every private che- 
miſt ſelling medicines cheaper than they can be had 
at the apothecaries hall. Yet, Sir Hans Sloane was 
a great benefactor to this very company, for he 


- made them a preſent of their botanical garden at 


Chelſea; in the center of which they have indeed 
erected a ſtatue to his , admirably well exe- 
cuted, by the late eminent Mr, Ryſbrack. He — 
moted the eſtabliſhment of the colony of G 
1732, and he aſſiſted captain Coram in odeaning 
the charter and ſubſcriptions for the foundling ho 
pital in 17393 he likewiſe formed the plan for bring- 
ing up the children with reſpect to diet, and the 
care of their health. 
Sir Hans Sloane was the firſt introducer of the uſe 
of the jeſuits bark in England; he drought it into 
uniyerial practice not only as z remedy in fevers, 
but likewiſe in moſt nervous diſorders, in viojent 
hemorrhages, and in mortifications. His eſſicaciovs 
receipt for diſeaſes of the eyes ; and his for 


the bite of a madd og, are medicines in eſtabliſhed 
| als, having been generally uct) | 


It 
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It now remains that we ſhould give ſome account 
of theBritiſhMuſeurn, which will be a laſting mo- 
nument of the reputation of this great man, thou 
I can by no means allow him the honourable title 
of being the founder: in this particular, I think the 
authors of the new and general biographical dic- 
have gone too far. It is true, the public are 
tly indebted to his taſte, judgment, and affiduity, 
for having formed ſuch a repoſitory of natural pro- 
ductions _ other eurioſities, as were deemed uſe- 
ful to illuſtrate a — — ſubjects, and to 
aſſiſt ſtudents and pupils ＋ dranch of 
arts and ſcience; if no fach valuable collection had 
ſubſiſted, government would not have had a p 
daſis for improving on ſuch an excellent plan, by 
adding other collections to Sir Hans Sloane's, and 
making one grand muſteum of the whole for the 
benefit of the nation. But it ſhould be remembered 
that part of Sir Hans's collection was a free gift to 
Him, from a private gentleman, who, if he could have 
lived to have ſeen a national muſæum eſtabliſhed, 
probably would have bequeathed his curioſities 
wot © public, It would therefore have redounded 
more to his honour, if Bir Hans Sloane had either, 
in the ſpirit of true patriotiſm, bequeathed his eu- 
rioſtties to his country, or have left it to the care of 


is heirs, who were people of great fortune, inde- 
pendant of the ſum thought proper to demand for 
them. 


By bis laſt will he * that his valuable mu- 
fæum, qr (Fes RG of u 
wards of $0,000 — N 
ſhould be offered to the — or —— — the 

blic, on paying the ſum of 20,0001. to his heirs : 
ut if the parliament ſhould not chooſe to purchaſe 


them, then, on the ſame conditions, they were to 
| be 


overnmentto have made a proper compenſation to 
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be offered tothe academies of ſciences of Peterſburgh, 
Paris, and Madrid, ſucceſſively; and if all theſe 
ſhould refuſe them, the executors were to ſell them, 
in ſuch manner as they ſhould think expedient. For 
the honour of the nation, parliament agreed to the 
terms, but conſidering this collection, though va- 
Juable, as not ſufficiently extenſive for a national 
muſæum, an act was made for raiſing a ſum of mo- 
me by lottery, not only to purchaſe this, but other 
valuable collections, and to eſtabliſh proper officers, 
with competent ſalaries, to take care of the whole, 
and to exhibit it, under proper reſtrictions, without 
further fee or reward. 
Accordingly, all that valuable collection of manu- 
ſeripts, denominated the Harleian miſcellany, from 
its collector and proprietor, Robert Harley, earl of 
Oxford, was purchaſed of his daughter, the ducheſs 
of Portland for 10,0001. To theſe were added, the 
famous Cottonian library, which we have noticed 
in the life of Sir Robert Cotton, vol. 3. and the 
king's or royal library ; > 16294 tots Wal was like- 
wiſe purchaſed for the purpoſe of preſerving them 
all intire under one roof; the inftitution was intitled, 
with great propriety, TheBaiTisn Mus zum, and 
the great officers of ſtate for the time being, toge- 
ther with the biſhop of London, and the preſidents 
of the Royal Society, and the college of phyſicians, 
were made perpetual truſtees : they have a power 
to add to the muſzum by purchaſes ; and the parlia- 
ment, within theſe three years, have granted a ſum 
of money for that purpoſe. . 4b 

Sir Hans Sloane only publiſhed one work, which 
is in the higheſt repute; The Natural Hiſtory of 


Jamaica, 2 vols. folio. 


The 


# - _ 


& 
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The LIFE of 
HENRY FIELDING. 
DA. D. 1707, to 1754, ] | 


HIS vigilant, active magiſtrate, and eminent 
writer, was the ſon of Edmund Fielding, who 
ſerved in the wars under the duke of Marlborough, 
and arrived to the rank of lieutenant- general, about 
the latter end of the reign of George I. or the be- 
ginning of George II. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of judge Gould, the grandfather of the late 
Sir Henry Gould, one of the barons of the Exche- 
uer: he was born at Sharphard-park, in Somer- 
— in 1707 ; and was the eldeſt of four ſiſters 
and a brother. Sarah Fielding, his third ſiſter, is 
well known to the literary world by many elegant 
performances, | 
His mother dying, lieutenant-general Fielding 
married a ſecon _ 3 I = "nd yn mar- 
riage was ſix ſons, George, James, Charles, Joh 
William, and Baſil ; 11 dead except Sir 1 
Fielding, who ſucceeded his half brother Henry, 
in the commiſſion of the peace for the counties of 
Middleſex, Ke and the city and liber- 
ties of Weſtminſter; and who, by the improve- 
ments he has made in our defective ſyſtem of police, 
Has acquired great reputation, and the honour-of 
being conſidered as the chief magiſtrate in thoſe 
extenſive juriſdictions. | 
| , Henry 
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Henry Fielding received the firſt rudiments of 
his education at home, under the care of the reve- 
rend Mr. Oliver, of whom he has given a very hu- 
morous and ſtriking portrait in Joſeph Andrews, 
under the name ef parſon Trulliber. 

From Mr. Oliver's care he was removed to Eton- 
ſchool, here he became acquainted with the late 
lords Lyttelton and Holland, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, Mr. Winnington, and lord Chatham, 
the only ſurvivor. When he left this great ſemi- 
nary, he was ſaid to be uncommonly verſed in the 
Greek and Latin claffics ; for both which he ever 
retained a ſtrong admiration. 

From Eton he was fent to Leyden, and there he 
ſtudied the civilians for about two years; but re- 
mittances failing, at the age of twenty, or there- 
about, he returned from Leyden to London ; 
where, though under age, he found himſelf his 
own maſter; from which ſource flowed all the in- 
conveniencies that attended him throughout the 
remainder bf his life. The brilliancy of his wit, 
the vivacity of his humour, and his high reliſh of 
forial enjoyment, ſbon brought him into requeſt 
with men of taſte and literature, and with the vo- 
Juptuous of all ranks. His finances were not equal 
to the frequent draughts made upon him by the 
extravagance which naturally followed. He was 
allowed, indeed, two hundred pounds a year b 
Bis father; but, as he himſelf uſed to ſay, ah 


body might pay it that would. 
N The Ea — Genera Fielding having married 


Again foon after the death of dur author's mother, 
Had fo large an increafe of family, and that tob fo 
uick, that be could not ſpare any conſiderable 

Uitdurfements for the maintenance of his eldeſt fon. 

Of this truth Henry Fielding was ferfible ; and he 

was therefore, in whatever difficulties he might be 

inyolved, 
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involved, never wanting in filial piety ; which, his 
neareſt relations agree, was a ſhining part of his 
character. 

Difappointments, indeed, were obferved to pro- 
voke him into occaſional peeviſhneſs, and ſeverity 
of animadverſion; but his general temper was re- 
markably gay, and, for the moſt part, overflowing 
with wit, mirth, and good- humour. 

Diſagreeable impreiſions never continued long 
upon his mind; his imagination was fond of ſeizing 
yy gay profpect ; and, in his worſt adverſities, 
filled him with ſanguine hopes of a better ſituation. 
To obtain this, he flattered himfelf that he ſhould 
find reſources in his wit and invention; and ac- 
cordingly he commenced a writer for the ſtage in 
the year 1727, being then about twenty years of 
i | 


ge. En: 
His firſt dramatic piece ſoon after adventured into 
the world, and was called « Love in ſeveral Maſques.“ 
It immediately ſucceeded the Provoked Hutband, a 


play, which, for the continited fpace of — 
Love nights, received as great and as juſt applaufet 
as ever were beſtowed on the Engliſh ſtage. Not- 
withſtanding theſe obſtacles, Frelding's play was 
favourably received. ö eee 
His ſecond play, the Temple Beau,” appeared 

che year after. From the year 1727 to the end of 
1736, almoſt all his plays and farces were written, 
not above two or three having appeared firice that 
time; fo that he produced about eighteen theatrical 
performances, plays and farces included, before he 
was quite thirty years of age. 6-647 4 
Though in the plan of his pieces he is not always 
far, yet he is often happy in his diction and 
ſtile; and, in every groupe that he has exhibited 
there are to be ſeen particular delineations that will 
amply recompenſe the attention beſtowed 1. 
| em. 
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them. The comedy of the Miſer, which he has 
moſtly taken from Moliere, has maintained its 

round upon the ſtage ever ſince it was firſt per- 
formed ; and has the value of a copy from a great 
painter, by an eminent hand. 

The comedy of Paſquin, hinted at by lord Cheſ- 
terfield in his ſpeech, and ſome other piece, which 
being ſuppreſſed, he did not think proger. to pre- 
ſerve, even in manuſcript, together with „ the 
Hiſtorical Regiſter,” which is full of ſevere ſatire 
on the great men of the time, in high office, un- 
doubtedly occaſioned the act of parliament, of 
which we have taken ſo much notice in lord Cheſ- 
terheld's life, for ſubjecting all new plays to the 
inſpection and licence of the lord chamberlain. 
His farces were almoſt all of them very ſucceſs- 
ful; and many of them are ſtill acted every winter 
with approbation. They were generally the pro- 
duction of two or three mornings. The Lottery, 
the Intriguing Chambermaid, and the Virgin Un- 
maſked, beſides the real entertainment they afford, 
had, on their firſt appearance, this additional merit, 
that they ſerved to make diſcoveries of that true co- 
mic genius which was then dawning forth in that 
celebrated actreſs, Mrs. Clive. 

So early as when he was at Leyden, Mr. Fielding 
made ſome efforts towards a comedy in the ſketch 
of Don Quixote in England. When he left that 
place, and ſettled in London, a variety, of charac- 
ters attracted his notice, and of courſe ſerved to 
ſtrengthen his favourite inclination : the inconfiſ- 
tencies that flow from vanity, from affectation, 
from hypocriſy, from pretended friendſhip, and, 
in ſhort, all the diflonant qualities which are often 
whimſically blended together by the follies of men, 
could not fail to ſtrike a perſon who had ig fine a 
ſenſe of ridicule; and, accordingly, we find * 
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he never ſeems ſo happy, as when he is developing 
a character made up of motley and repugnant pro- 
perties, 
. To ſearch out and deſcribe objects of this kind, 
ſeems to have been the favourite bent of his mind; 
and, from his happy deſcription of the manners, he 
may juſtly be pronounced an admirable comic genius 
in the largeſt acceptation of the phraſe, implying 
humorous and pleaſant imitation of men and man- 
ners, whether in the way of fabulous narration, or 
of dramatic compoſition. 

In the former ſpecies of writing lay the excel- 
lence of Mr. Fielding: in dramatic imitation he 
muſt be allowed to fall mort of the great maſters in 
that art, What the ingenious Mr. Hurd obſerves 

of Ben Johnſon, may be juſtly applied to Fielding: 
« His taſte for dicule was ſtrong, but indeli- 
cate, which made him not over curious in the choice 
of his topics. His ſtyle in picturing his characters, 
though maſterly, was without that elegance of 


band, which is required to correct and allay the 


force of ſo bold a colouring. Thus the bias of 
his nature leaning him to Plautus, rather than Te- 
rence, for his model, it is not to be wondered, 
that his wit is too frequently cauſtic, his raillery 
coarſe, and his humour exceſſive.“ | | 
There is another | circumſtance reſpecting the 
drama, in which Fielding's judgment ſeems to have 
failed him: the ſtrength of his genius certainly lay 
in fabulous narration, and he did not ſufficiently 
conſider, that ſome incidents of a ſtory which, 
when related, may be worked up into much plea- 
ſantry and humour, are apt, when thrown into ac- 
tion, to excite ſenſations incompatible with hu- 
mour and ridicule, | mo 
To theſe cauſes of his failure in the province of 
the drama, may be added that ſovereign n 
' hp, e 


* 
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he always entertained for the underſtandings of the 
generality of mankind. It was in vain to tell him, 
that a particular ſcene was dangerous, on account of 
its eoarſeneſs, or becauſe it retarded the general bu- 
ſineſs with feeble efforts of wit; he doubted the 
diſcernment of his auditors, and ſo thought himſelf 
ſecured by their ſtupidity, if not by his own humour 
and vivacity. A very remarkable inſtance of this 
diſpoſition appeared when the comedy of the 

TR Day” was put into rehearſal. 

An actor, who was principally concerned in the 
Piece, and, though young, was then, by the ad- 
of uncommon talents, an early favourite of 
the public, told Mr. Fielding, he was apprehenſive, 
that the audience would make free with him in a 
particular paſſage ; adding, that a repulſe might fo 
Aurry his ſpirits, as to diſconcert him for the reſt of 
the night, and therefore begged that it might be 
part, « No, d- mn em, replied the bard; «if 
the ſcene is not a good one, let them find that out.” 
_ Accordingly, the play was brought on without 
alteration ; and, juſt as had been foreſeen, the diſ- 
approbation of the houſe was provoked at the paſ- 
ſage defore objected to; and the performer, alarm- 
ed and uneaſy at the biſſes he had met with, retired 
into the green- room, where the author was ſolacing 
Hitnſelf with a bottle of champaign. He had by 
his time drank” pretty plentifully, and cocking his 
e at the actor, while ſtreams of tobacco trickled 
from the corner of his mouth, What's the 
matter, Garrick,” ſays he, „what are they hiſſing 
now?“ „Why, the ſcene that I ed you to 
retrench; I knew it would not do; they have 
ſo frightened me, that 1 ſhall not be able to collect 
myſelf again the whole night.“ „ Oh! d—mn 
dem, “ replies the author, © they have found it out, 
Have they ?“ | 1 
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PFW an obſerva- 


tion of his own ; “ that he left off writing for the 
lags, when he ought. to have begun; and, to- 
er with this, conlider his extreme hurry and: 
patch, we ſhall: be able fully to account for his 
nat bearing a more, diſtinguiſhed place in the rank 
of dramatic writers. 

It is apparent, that, in the frame and conſtitu- 
tion of his genius there was no defect, but ſome 
faculty or other was ſuffered: to lie dormant, and 
the reſt, of courle, were exerted with leſa e : 
at one time we ſee his wit ſuperſeding all his other 
talents; at, another, his invention runs. riot, and 
multiplies incidents and characters in a manner 
repugnant to all the received laws of the drama, 
Generally his judgment was very little conſulted ;/ 
and, indeed, how could it? When he had con- 
tracted to bring on a play, or a farce, he wage 
go home rather late from a tayern, and the next 
morning, deliver a ſcene to the players, written. 
upon the papers which wrapped up the tobacco in 
which he ſo much delighted. 

Though it was the lot of _—_ Fielding to 
write always with a view to profit, he derived: but 
ſmall aids towards his ſubſiſtence from the treaſurer. | 
of the play-houſe. One of his farces he has printed! 
ag it was damned at the theatre-royal in Drury- 
lane ; 3. and that he might be more generous ta his. 
enemies than they were willing to be to him, he 
informs them, in the genera] preface to his Mif- 
cellanies, that, for the Wedding- Day, N 
__aQted fix nights, — profits from the houſe did 

not exceed fifty pounds. 

A fate n t much better attended him in Ine 
lier productions: but the ſeverity of the public, 
and the malice of his enemies, met with a. noble 


alleviation 


-M 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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alleviation from the patronage of the late duke of 
Richmond, John, duke of Argyll, the late duke 
of Roxborough, and many perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
rank and character; among whom may be num- 
bered the late lord Lyttelton, whoſe friendſhip to 
our author ſoftened the rigour of his misfortunes 
while he lived, and exerted itſelf towards his me- 
mory when he was no more, by taking pains to 
clear up imputations of a particular kind, which 
had been thrown out againſt his character. 

Mr. Fielding had not been long a writer for the 
Rage, when he married Miſs Craddock, a beauty 


from Saliſbury. About that time his mother dying, 


a moderate eſtate, at Stower, in Dorſetſhire, de- 
volved to him, To that place he retired with his 
wife, on whom he doated, with a reſolution to bid 
adieu to all the follies and intemperances of a town 
life. But, unfortunately, a kind of family-pride 
here gained an aſcendant over him, and he began 


immediately to vie in ſplendor with the neighbour- 


ing country gentlemen, With an eſtate not much 
above two hundred pounds a year, and his wife's 


fortune, which did not exceed fifteen hundred 


pounds, he encumbered himſelf with a large reti- 
nue of ſervants, all clad in coſtly yellow liveries. 
For their maſter's honour, theſe people could not 
deſcend ſo low, as to be careful in their apparel], 
but in a month or two were unfit to be ſeen; the 
ſquire's Ny required that they ſhould be new 
equipped; and his chief pleaſure conſiſted in ſociety 


and convivial mirth, hoſpitality threw open his 
doors, and in leſs than three years, entertainments, 
hounds, and horſes, entirely devoured a little pa- 
trimony, which, had it been managed with ceco- 
nomy, might have ſecured to him a ſtate of inde- 
pendence for the reſt of his life. Senſible 8 

iſa- 
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diſagreeable ſituation he had now reduced himſelf 
to, he immediately determined to exert his beſt en- 
deavours to recover what he had wantonly thrown 

away, a decent competence; and being then about 
thirty years of 5. e betook himſelf to the ſtudy 
of law. I be friendſhips he met with from 
ſome, who have ſince riſen to be the firſt orna- 


ments of the law, will ever do honour to his me- 
_- His application, while he was a ſtudent in 
the Temple, was remarkably intenſe : he has been 


n known, by his intimates, to retire late 
at night from a tavern to his chambers, and there 
read, and make extracts from the moſt abſtruſe 


authors, for ſeveral hours before he went to bed. 


After the cuſtomary time of probation at the Tem- 
ple, he was called to the bar. He attended with 
aſſiduity, both in term-time and on the weſtern 


circuit, as long as his health permitted; but the 


gout ſoon rendered it impoſſible for him to be as 
conſtant at the bar, as the laboriouſneſs of his 
profeſſion required : he could only now follow 
the law by ſtarts, -at ſuch intervals as were free 


from indiſpoſition ; which could not but be a diſ- 


ſpiriting circumſtance, as he ſaw himſelf at once 
. diſabled from ever rifing to the eminence he aſpired 


to. However, under the ſeverities of pain and 
want, he ſtill purſued his reſearches with an cage — 
neſs of curioſity peculiar to him; and, though it 


is wittily remarked by Wycherly, that Apollo and 


Lyttelton ſeldom meet in the ſame brain, yet Mr. 
| Fielding is allowed to have acquired a reſpectable 


ſhare of juriſprudence, and in ſome particular 


branches he is ſaid to have riſen to a great degree 


of eminence, more eſpecially in crown-law, as 
may be judged from his leaving two volumes in 


folio on that ſubjeR. * Fhis work remains ſtill 


unpub- 


| | 
: 

| 

: 

: 
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unpubliſhed, in the hands of his brother, Sir John 


Field Lr ee e 


It will ſerve to give us an eat force 
and vigaur of his mind, if, we, conſider 1 
ing fo. arduous, a. {hudy under the. exigencies of 
family diſtreſs, with a: wife and children, whom 


he tenderly loved, looking up ta him for ſublil- 


tence, with a, body lacerated by the acuteſt pains, 
and with a mind diſtracted with a thouſand avoca- 
tions, and obliged, for immediate ſupply, to pro- 
duce, almoſt extempore, a play, a farce, a pam - 
phlet, or a news- paper. err 
A large number of fugitive political tracts, which 
had their value when incidents were actually 
paſhng on the great ſcene of buſineſs, came from 
his pen: the periodical paper, called. the Cham- 
piong” owed its chief ſuppart to his abilities; and 
though his eſſays in that collection cannot now be 
aſcertained, yet the reputation ariſing to him, at 
the time of publication, was not inconſiderable. 
In the progreſs of Henry Fielding's talents, there 
ſeem to have been three remarkable periods; one, 
when his genius broke forth at once, with an efful- 


| gence ſuperior to all the rays of light it had. before 


emitted, like the ſun in his morning glory; the ſe- 
cond, when. it was diſplayed with collected force, 
and a fulneſs of perfection, like the ſun in meridian 
majeſty ; and the third, when the ſame. genius, 

own more coal and temperate, {till continued to 
cheer and enliven, but ſhewed at the ſame time that 
it was tending to its decline, like the ſun, abating 
cn his ardor, but ſtill gilding the weſtern hemi- 

ere. . | 

_ Fo, theſe three epochas of our author's. genius, 
there is an exact analogy, in his "oy + hy 
Tom Jones, and Amelia. It wi ne 
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here to mention, that the reverend Mr. Young, 
a learned and much eſteemed friend of Mr. 
Fielding's, 1at for parſon Adams. Mr. Young was 
remarkable for his intimate acquaintance with the 


Greek authors, and had as paſſionate a veneration | 


for Xichylus as parſon Adams; the overflowings 
of his benevoleace were as ſlrong, and his fits of 
reverie were as frequent, and occurred, too, upon 
the moſt intereſting occaſtons. Of this laſt obfer- 
vation a ſingular inſtance is given, by a gentleman 
who ſe during the laſt = Ar ga in 
the e regiment to r. Young was 
SIS, on a — evening, he thought 
proper to indulge himſelf in his love of a folitary 
walk; and accordingly he ſallied forth from his tent: 
the beauties of the hemiſphere, and the landſcape 
round him, preſſed warnly on his imagination ; 
his heart overflowed with benevolence to all God's 
creatures, and gratitude to the Supreme Diſpenſer 
of that emanation of glory which covered the face 
of things. It is very poſſible that a paſſage in his 
dearly beloved Æſchylus occurred to his memory 
on this occaſion, and ſeduced his thoughts into a 
profaund meditation. W hateyervras the object of his 
reflections, certain it is, that ſomething did power- 


fully ſeize his imagination, ſo as to preclude all 


attention to things that lay immediately before 
bim; and, in that deep ſit of abſence, Mr. Voung 
proceeded on his journey, till he arrived very qui- 
etly and calmly, in the enemy's camp, where he 
was, with difficulty, brought to a recollection of 
himſelf, by the repetition of “ Qui va la,” from 
the ſoldiers upon duty. The officer who com- 
manded, finding that he had ſſayed thither in the 

undeſigning ſimplicity of his heart, and ſeeing an 
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his reſpect, very politely gave him leave to purſue 
his contemplations home ügiin n. 
Soon after the publication of foſeph Andrews, 
Fielding's laſt comedy, the "Wedding - Day, was 
exhibited on the ſtage: and, as we have already 


obſerved, it was attended with an indifferent ſhare 


of fucceſs. The law, from this time, had its höt 
and cold fits with him. The repeated ſhocks of 
illneſs diſabled him from being as affiduous an at- 


tendant at the bar, as his on inclination; and 


patience of the moſt laborious application, would 
otherwiſe have made him. the demands 
for expence, which his valetudinarian habit of 
body conſtantly made upon him, he bad likewiſe a 
family to maintain; from bufineſs he derived little 
or no ſupplies ; and his proſpects, 'therefore, grew 
every day more gloomy and melancholy. To theſe 
diſcouraging circumſtances, if we add the infirmity 
of his wife, whom he loved tenderly, and the ago- 
nies he felt on her account, the meaſure of his 
afflictions will be well nigh full. To ſee her daily 
languiſhing and weati before his eyes, was 
too much for a man of his ſtrong ſenſations; the 
fortitude of mind, with which he met all the otber 
calamities of life, deſerted him on this moſt trying 
occaſion; and her death, which happened about 
this time, brought on ſuch a vehemenee of grief, 
that his friends to think him in danger of 
loſing his reaſon. DUAW "_2 « 


nn des were 


abated, he began again to ſtruggle with his fortune. 
He engaged in two periodical papers ſucceſſively. 
The firſt of theſe was called, The True Patriot, 
which was (et on fogt during the late rebellion, and 
was concucive to the excitement of loyalty, and 2 
love for. the conſtitution in the breaſt of his coun- 
| trymen. 
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.. The. Jacobite Journal was calculated to 
diſcredit the ſhattered remains of an unſucceſsful 
party; and, by a well- apulied raillery and ridicule, 


. mmm = 


tempt. .. 

By this. time Fielding bad. attained the age 
— and, being inceſſantly eee 
iterated attacks of the gout, he was wholl 1 
incapable of purſuing the buſineſs of ab any 
longer, He was obliged therefore to accept. 
office, of an acting magiſtrate in the commiſſion /« 
the peace for Middleſex, with a yearly penſion from 
government. 

That be was attentive to the duties of this public 
ſtation is evident, from the many tracts he pub- 
liſhed relating to ſeveral, of the penal laws, and to 
the vices and mal- practices which thoſe laws were 
intended to reſtrain; particularly A Charge to the 
Grand- jury delivered at Weſtminſter, on = 29th 
of — 1740 the << Enquiry. into the Cauſes 
of the Increaſe of Robbenes; ow and « A Propoſal 
for the Maintenance of the Poor. £ 
Amidſt theſe ſevere exerciſes of his underſtand- 
ing, and all the laborious duties of his office, his 
invention could not lie ſtill; but he found leiſure 
to amuſe himſelf, and afterwards. the world, with 
The, Hiſtory, of Tom Jones. And now we af ar- 
rived at the ſecond grand epoch of Mr. Fielding's 
genius, when all his faculties were in perfect uni- 
on, and conſpired to a a d work, 
eminent in all the great eſſentials of compoſition; 
fable, character, ſentiment, and elocution; an „ 
as theſe could not be all united i in ſo high an aſſem- 
blage, without a rich invention, a fine imagination, 
an enlightened 141 gment, and a lively wit, we may 
fir her decide his charaQter, and N him 
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* de added, that, in many of Tom 
r find he poſſeſſed the ſofter — of cha- 
racter painting, and of deſeription; many ſituations 
and ſentiments are touched with a delicate hand, 
and throughout the work he ſeems to feel as much 
delight in defcribing the amiable part of buman na- 
ture, as in his early days he had in ex ting the 
and harſſi features of turpitude and deformity. 
$ have we traced our author in his 
to the time when the vigour of his mind was in its 
full growth of perfection; from this period it ſunk, 
but by ſlow degrees, into a decline. Amelia,” 
which ſucceeded Tom Jones, in about four years, 
has indeed the marks of genius, but of a genius be- 
inning to fall into decay. Amelia is the Odyfley, 
e moral, and pathetic work of Henry Fielding. 
- While he was planning and executing this piece, 
it ſhould be — that he was diftracted 
by that multiphcity of avocations which ſurround 
a public magiſtrate; and his conſtitution, ' now 
greatly Ampaired and enfeebled, was labouring un- 
er the attacks of the gout, which were of courſe 
ſeverer than ever. However, the activity of his mind 
was not to be ſubdued :; one literary purfuit was no 
fooner over than freſh game aroſe A periodic] pa- 
per, under the title of The Covent Garden Journal, 
by Sir Alexander Drawcanfir, knight, and Cenfor- 
general of | Great-Britain, was immediately ſet on 
foot. It was publiſhed twice in every week, vis. 
oh Tueſday and Saturday, and conduced ſo much 
to the entertainment of the public, that it was felt 
with a general regret, that the author's health did 
not enable him to perfiſt in che undertaking any 
ton A * b id 9 71 a AIST 
© Yoon after this work was dre by the advice 
of phyficians, Mr. Fielding out for Liſbon. 
"The laſt gleams of his wit and humour fparkled — 
3 | | the 
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the account be left, behind him of his Voyage to 
that place. In this his laſt ſketch, be puts us is 
mind of a perſon, under ſentence of death, jeſtio 
on the ſcaffold ; for his firength was now qui 
exhauſted ; and, in about two months after his ar- 
rival at . be. 9 W Wh in the 
ear 1754, and in the torty-e! ear 18 ] 
l This as cloſed a courſe of Apen, 
diſtreſs, vexation, infirmity, and ſtudy; for with 
each of theſe his liſe was variouſly checquered; 
and, perhaps, in ſtronger proportions than has 
been the lot of many. | 3, 

We have ſeen how Mr. Fielding very ſoon ſquan- 
dered away his ſmall patrimony, which, with ceco- 
nomy, might have procured him independence; 
we have ſeen how far he ruined, into the bargain, a 
conſtitution which, in.its original texture, ſeemed 
formed to laſt much longer. When indigence and 
illneſs were once let in upon him, he no longer re- 
mained maſter of his own actions, and that delicacy 
of conduct, which alone conſtitutes and preſerves 
a character, was obliged to give way. 

When he was not under the immediate urgency 
of want, they who were intimate with him, are 
ready to aver, that he had a mind greatly ſuperior 
to any thing mean or little; when his finances 
were exhauited, he was not the moſt el t in his 
choice of the means to redreſs himſelf; and he 


would inſtantly exhibit a farce, or a puppet-ſhew, 


in the Haymarket-theatre ; which was wholly in- 
conſiſtent with the profeſſion he had embarked in. 
But his intimates can witneſs how much his pride 


„„ Ie nn ents meaſures of this 
44 * 


. 


mem having 2 juſter ſenſe of propriety, 


or more honourable ideas of the profeflion of an 


author and 2 ſcholar. 
P 3 Henry 
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Henry Fielding was in ſtature rather riſing above 
fix feet; his frame of body large, and remarkab] 
robuſt, till the gout had broke the vigour of his 
ee enen 
An elegant and correct edition of his works Was 
zubliſhed ch the ingenious and learned Arthur 


urphy, Eſq; now an eminent counſellor ; but 
more genera * known as an excellent dramatic 
author. To Mr. Murpby's Effay on the Life and 
Genius of Fielding, prefixed to his works, we 
ſtand indebted for the principal incidents in theſe 
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